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Mr. Ursan,—The highly interesting 
Volume of North Country Wills, re- 
cently published by the Surtees So- 
CIETY, may assist in fixing the mean- 
ing of the term Valettus, alluded to in 
p- 23 of January Magazine. John de 
Nevill, Dominus de Raby, by his will 
dated 1386, directs that 500 marks shall 
be distributed, ‘‘ inter servientes meos, 
viz. Armigeros, Valettos, et Garciones’’ 
(p. 40). Ralph de Neville, Earl of 
Westmoreland, in 1424, gives ‘ cui- 
libet Armigero meo mecum equitanti, 
et continud in hospicio meo existenti 
usque ad tempus obitiis mei, x marcas ; 
et cuilibet Valecto, xl%.; et cuilibet 
Gromo xx’.; et cuilibet Pagetto, vi’. 
viij’.”” But he also gave ‘ cuilibet Mu- 
lierum Generosarum cum uxore mead 
adtunc existencium, x marcas; et cuilibet 
Mulierum Generosarum alterius stattis, in 
nutritorio infancium meorum adtunc 
existencium, xls.; et Ancille vel mulieri 
adtunc servienti ibidem, xx*.”’ (p. 72). 
John Baron Graystok, in 1436, bequeaths 
‘¢ pro rewardo inter servientes meos fa- 
ciendo, videlicet cuilibet Generoso xl., 
cuilibet Valecto, xx’. et cuilibet Garcioni, 
xiijs .iiij’.”’ (p. 85). These extracts seem to 
denote three classes of servants ; the high- 
est consisting of the Armigeri, Generosi, 
and Generose, who were attendant on the 
person of the head of the family, or his 
lady ; the lowest, including the motley 
host of garciones, gromi, pagetti, and 
ancille ; and a middle class, who not 
being embraced in either of these divi- 
sions, were generically named Valetti. If 
we may be allowed to draw any inference 
from the relative amount of the legacies 
bequeathed by the Earl of Westmorland, 
the gentlewoman who had the charge of 
his children belonged to this class; and 
if some snug chamber in the towers of 
Raby was assigned to a household bard, 
he too would be classed, in all probability, 
among the Valetti. Whilst the volume of 
‘¢ Wills and Inventories’’ is before me, it 
may not be deemed “‘ travelling out of 
the record,’’ to mention that it contains 
the will, and very curious inventory, of 
Roger de Kyrkby, vicar of Gainford, 
whose Epitaph is printed in the Minor 
Correspondence of your last Number. 
Yours, &c. 
Durham. Joun Gorpon. 


In reply to a perfectly anonymous Cor- 
respondent, who differs from a statement 
in our Number for December, p. 631, that 
the letters IHS are a Greek and not 
a Latin inscription, and that they are an 
abbreviation of the name IHZOYE ; and 
who asserts that ‘‘ IHS are Latin letters, 
and stand for ‘ In Hoc Signo,’ a transla- 
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tion of é retw vixa, the inscription which 
accompanied. Constantine’s vision of the 
cross ; which Latin inscription occurs on 
coins of Constantine and Vetranio ;”? and 
adds that he ‘‘ knows zo coin of the 
Lower Empire where the three initial 
letters of the name stand for the whole 
word; the monograms always are IC XC, 
for Jesus Christos :’’—we beg to refer him 
to Akerman’s Descriptive Catalogue of 
Roman Coins, pp. 283, 284, where the 
inscription on the coins of Vetranio is 
HOC SIGNO VICTOR ERIS, the initials of 
which would be, not I.H.S. but H.S.V.E.; 
and also to pp. 450, et seq. of the same 
work, where he will find abundance of 
examples of the monograms IHC XPC. 
These coins, therefore, furnish complete 
proof of the real signification of those three 
capital letters; and the same proof is 
afforded by the ancient inscriptions of our 
own country, where the monograms gene- 
rally occur not in capitals, but thus—Ths 
¥ps#: and indeed it is incorrect to write 
them in capitals, unless the letters are 
placed close together, and the full points 
generally seen on modern pulpit-cloths, 
church-plates, &c. are omitted. Formerly 
the contraction was always noticed by a 
scroll or bracket above the letters. 

J. S. B. inquires if any of our readers 
can refer him to any Parish Register, 
containing a List of all the Parishioners 
of the parish, according to their families, 
ages, &c. The date will probably be about 
1620 to 1640. 

The Rey. Ropert MEEK, with refer- 
ence to the observations of our Reviewer 
on his excellent pamphlet, ‘‘ Testimonies 
of Dissenters and Wesleyans in favor of 
the Church of England; with some Re- 
marks,’’ states that he is willing to print 
a large edition solely for popular distri- 


- bution, and supply those who will circu- 


late it in the way recommended, at one 
guinea per 100. He desires such persons 
as wish to be supplied with the pamphlet 
on these terms, to intimate the same to 
him, at Brixton Deverell, near Warmin- 
ster (post free) without delay. 

To the notices of the Unicorn (vol. 1. 
pp. 450, 562,) might have been added, 
that the Unicorn of the ancients, univer- 
sally spoken of as a beast of great strength 
in the Scriptures (Job, xxxix. 9; Numb. 
xxiii. 22, and xxiv. 8; Deut. xxiii. 17,) is 
supposed with great probability to be the 
Rhinoceros, and is thus translated from 
the Hebrew in the Septuagint, and by 
Jerome, Tertullian, and others. 


Errata. —Vol. tv. p. 663, for Cherfield 
Lodge read Chisfield. Be 3. for Lunacy Bill 
read Currency Bill. P. 5, for Myotic read 


mystic. P. 32, b. 7. 21, for necessary read un- 
necessary, 
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REMINISCENCES OF A LITERARY LIFE. 
By THE Rev. Tuomas FrRoGNALL Dippin, D.D. 1836. 


(Continued from p. 10.) 


WE left the Doctor, we believe, disporting with his friend Mr. Douce 
in the ‘ Orchard of Syon,’ a pleasant grove for their wits to walk in, and 
asking questions about Julian Notarys. We now rejoin him as he is put- 
ting this tremendous question to the World of Letters :—“ Suppose the 
copy of the first Shakspeare to attain the height of thirteen inches and a 
half, and the breadth of eight inches and a half, what would be its cost ?” 
a problem we much prefer the member for Newcastle solving to ourselves, 
seeing it is somewhat ticklish, and you can hardly handle it, as Friar 
Bernard says, without coming off scurvily. Living as we have long done 
(pray Heaven! not much longer) like Parnell’s Hermit, ‘ Far in a wild,’ 
&c. and thereby much pitied, by our friends the ‘ urbis amatores’ 
in their goodly dwellings in Torrington and Euston Squares, the fame 
of the illustrious Mr. Alexander Horn had never before reached us. 
But we fully acknowledge ‘that inestimable erudition, aided by that intui- 
tive sagacity, which could at first glance know a Ther-Hoernen from an 
Ulric-Zell, a Bechtermuntze from a Gutenberg, and an Eggesteyn from a 
Ketelaer and De Lempt : and we should like to have made further acquaint- 
ance with this illustrious lynx-eyed book explorer, notwithstanding that 
he was made of such stern stuff, that “ when he parted from a book, no 
tear moistened his eye, no sigh convulsed his bosom ;” but the single star 
of his fame, however bright, is soon lost in the brilliant galaxy of the Rox- 
burghe Sale, or, as the Doctor calls it, ‘ the dense stratum of romantic lore.’ 
We long pondered on the propriety of taking our readers with us, and 
boldly plunging into the very centre of this mass of collected erudition ; 
but however interesting it might have been to a score or two of the Illu- 
minati in London, we fear our country subscribers would have thought all 
the languages of Babel let loose against them. And when we began to 
repeat such mystic words as—‘ Nothing could exceed the"dexterity and the 
success of the concealment of the Duke's name—Mr. Heber’s fire not only 
slackened, but was silenced—a race of giants seemed to spring from the 
earth,—who could not fail to admire such courage,’ &c. ; our unsophisticated 
rural readers would take it for something more than ‘a Battle of the 
Books;’ or suspicions, perchance ! would arise that Sylvanus Urban himself 
was a little touched in those regions over which Mr. De Ville is said to 
hold imperial sway,—the arx cerebri—the goodly citadel of the brain. 

It must therefore suffice that we refer them to the Doctor's own volume, 
for ample information concerning the Valdarfer Boccacio, 1471; the 
Pastyme of Pleasure, by Wynkyn de Worde, 1517 ; the first edition of the 
Epistles of Cicero, by Sweynhym and Pannartz, in 1470; and other inva- 
luable treasures, of such price that the Doctor says, “ I absolutely held, 
on that same day, between my extended finger and thumb about 400/. of 
slim quartos,” a sum that would have purchased a fine estate in Canada, 
or, as Mr. Willis tells us, a whole harem of Circassian beauties ; or, per- 
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chance, bribed a rotten borough of half its constituents. There were, in- 
deed, for well do we remember the sight, magnificent piles of the rarest liter- 


ature glittering before the eyes of those whose unresisting steps glided 
over the pavement of St. James’s-square. 


‘¢ A great nombre folowed by, and by, 
Of Poets laureat of many diverse nacions, 
Parte of their names I thynke to specifie— 
First olde Quinctiiian with his Declamations, 
Theocritus with his bucolicall relacions, 
Hesiodus the Iconnonucucar, 
And Homerus the freshe historiar. 
Lucan with Stacius in Achilleidos ; 
Perseus presed forth with problemes diffuse ; 
Virgill the Mantuan with his Zneidos, 
Juvenall Satiray that men makith to muse : 
There came John Boceas with his volumes grate, 
Quintus Cursius full craftely that wrate 
Of Alexander ; and Macrobius that did treate 
Of Scipion’s dreame what was the true probate. 
Pogius also, that famous Florentine, 
Must’red there among them with many a mad tale ; 
With a frere of Fraunce men call Syr Gayaine, 
That frowned on me full angrily and pale. 
Plutarke and Petrarche two famous Clarkes, 
Lucilius and Valerius Maximus by name, 
With Vincentius in Speculo that wrote noble workes, 
Propercius and Pisandros, poetes of noble fame, 
And as I thus sadly among them advysed, 
I saw Gower that first garnished our Englishe rude, 
And Maister Chaucer that nobly enterprised, 
How that our Englishe might freshely be renewed. 
The Monke of Bury than after them ensued, 
Dane John Lydgate, these Englishe poetes thre, &c. 
They had wrytynge, some Greke, some Ebrew, 
Some Romayne letters as I understode, 
Some were olde writen, some were writen new, 
Some carectis of Caldy, some French was full good, &c. 


The account of the disposal of these Morocco slaves, these Russian serfs, 
these calf-skin heroes, and the bidding for them, and their ultimate dis- 
persion, is told by Dr. Dibdin with his usual animation and spirit. Ex- 
hausted as well they might be, and drained of all their blood during the 
battle, the purchasers, under the name of the Roxburghe Club, met at the 
St. Alban’s Tavern, to recruit themselves with the flesh of some of the 
animals, whose skins they had just been so dearly procuring. We don’t 
know how the goblet circulated at dinner ; but when the cloth was removed, 
and the waiters, who would certainly have taken them for a party of gen- 
tlemen just turned loose by Doctor Monro as incurable, were out of hear- 
ing, the following ten toasts were drunk:—1. The immortal memory of 
Christopher Valdarfer, printer of the Boccacio of 1471. 2. The immortal 
memory of John Duke of Roxburghe. 3. The immortal memory of Guten- 
burgh, Fust, and Schoiffer, fathers of the art of printing. 4. The same of 
William Caxton, founder of the British press. 5. Of Dame Juliana Barnes! 
and the St. Alban’s Press. 6. Of Messrs. Wynkyn de Worde, Pynson, 
and Notary, the successors of Caxton. 7. The Aldine family at Venice. 
8. The Guinti family at Florence. 9. The Society of the Bibliophiles 
Frangais at Paris. 10. The prosperity of the Roxburghe Club; and in 
all cases, as the last toast, the Cause of Bibliomania all over the world.— 
Thus was established a Club, that, in immortalizing others, has secured its 








Pann ares Palacll 
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own immortality ; an immortality safely and solidly based on the following 
invaluable publications :--Interlude of the World and the Child; Hag- 
thorpe revived ; the Life of St. Ursula; the Complaynt of a Lover's Life ; 
Controversy between a Lover and a Jay; Cock Lorell’s Boat ; Dolarney’s 
Primrose ; the Bumble Bee ; the Cuck-queanes, and Cuckold's Errants ; 
the Hors, the Sheepe, and the Ghoos, &c.; with many other productions 
of the most intrinsic value. In due season, their fame being established, 
and, we believe, their hotel changed, the Club deputed Dr. Dibdin to 
write to Sir Walter Scott, to ask whether he thought the Author of Wa- 
verley would like to become a member ; we give the answer of that illus-. 
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trious person. 


My pear Sir, Edin. 25 Feb. 1823. 

I was duly favoured with your letter, 
which proves one point against the Un- 
known Author of Waverley, namely, that 
he is certainly a Scotsman, since no 
other nation pretends to the advantage of 
the second sight. Be he who or where he 
may, he must certainly feel the very high 
honour which has selected himn—nominis 
umbra—to a situation so worthy of envy. 
As his personal appearance in the frater- 
nity is not like to be a speedy event, one 
may presume he may be desirous of offer- 
ing some test of his gratitude in the shape 
of a reprint, or such-like kickshaw ; and 
for that purpose you had better send him 
the statutes of your learned body, which 
I will engage shall reach him in safety. 
It will follow as a characteristic circum- 
stance that the table of the Roxburghe, 
like that of King Arthur, will have a 
vacant chair, like that of Banquo at Mac- 
beth’s banquet. But if this author, who 
hath fern-seed, and walks invisible,* 
should not appear to claim it before I 
come to London (should I ever be there 


again), with permission of the Club, I 
who have something of adventure in me, 
although a Knight like Sir Andrew Ague- 
cheek, dubbed with unhacked rapier and 
on car-pit consideration, would (rather 
than lose the chance of a dinner with the 
Roxburghe Club), take upon me the ad- 
venture of the ‘ siege perilous,’ and reap 
some amends for perils and scandals into 
which the invisible champion has drawn 
me, by being his locum tenens on so dis- 
tinguished an occasion. 

‘It will not be uninteresting to you 
to know that a fraternity is about to be 
established here, something on the plan 
of the Roxburghe Club, but having Scot- 
tish antiquities chiefly in view. It is to 
be called the Bannatyne Club, from the 
celebrated George Bannatyne, who com- 
piled by far the greatest manuscript re- 
cord of old Scottish poetry. Their first 
meeting is to be held on Thursday, when 
the health of the Roxburghe Club will not 
fail to be drank. I am always, my dear 
Sir, your most faithful humble servant, 

Wa ter Scorr. 


On the 13th of April Sir Walter's friend, the Author of Waverley, was 
elected, and, when apprised of the result, Sir Walter sent as follows :— 


My Dear Sir, 

I am duly honoured with your very 
interesting and flattering communication. 
Our Highlanders have a proverbial say- 
ing, founded on the traditional renewn of 
Fingal’s dog, ‘ If it is not Bran,’ they 
say, ‘ it is Bran’s brother.’ Now this is 
always taken as a compliment of the first 
class, whether applied to an actual cur, 
or parabolically to a biped: and upon the 
same principle it is with no small pride 
and gratification, that the Roxburghe 
Club have been so very flatteringly dis- 
posed to accept me as a ‘ locum tenens’ 
for the unknown author, whom they have 
made the child of their adoption. As 
sponsor, I will play my part as well as I 
can, and should the real Simon Pure 
make his appearance, to push me from 


my stool, why I shall have at least the 
satisfaction of having enjoyed it : 


‘ They cannot say but what I had the 
crown.’ 


Besides, I hope, the devil does not owe 
me such a shame. Mad Tom tells us 
that the Prince of Darkness is a gentle- 
man, and this mysterious personage will, 
I hope, partake as much of his honourable 
feelings as of his invisibility, and re- 
suming his incognito, permit me to enjoy, 
in his stead, an honour which I value 
more than I do that which has been be- 
stowed on me by the credit of having 
written any of his Novels. 

I regret deeply I cannot soon avail my- 
self of my new privileges; but Courts 
which I am under the necessity of attend- 





* See p. 126 of our present Number. 
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ing officially, sit down in a few days; 
and hei mihi! do not arise for vacation 
until July. But I hope to be in town 
next spring, and certainly I have one 
strong additional reason for a London 
journey, furvished by the pleasure of 
meeting the Roxburghe Club. Make my 
most respectfnl compliments to the mem- 


bers at their next merry meeting, and ex- 
press in the warmest manner my sense of 
obligation. 

I am always, my dear Sir, very much 
your most obedient servant, 


Watter Scort. 
Abbotsford, 1 May, 1823. 


As we pass on from one man of genius to another, we meet with a 
good anecdote or two of that imprudent, impetuous, eccentric, learned, 
eloquent, and unfortunate Child of Song, Ugo Foscolo, who, with his 
fétes and his flowers, his capriccios and his carpets, his three Graces in 
frocks and caps, and his other Graces in plaster of Paris, all with 


‘ Their attic forehead and their Phidian nose,’ 


—managed, poor fellow ! to regret, on a straw pallet, when only one faithful 
friend remained to share his privations, to minister to his necessities, and 
at length to close his eyes, that he ever left his little patrimony at Mont 
Selice, and the wild beauty of the Euganean hills, for a dwelling in the 
Regent's Park, and the too attractive society of the northern metropolis ; 
to her indeed, ‘ faithful friend among the faithless,’ may be said, 
‘ Te vultu moriente vidit, lingudique cadente 

Murmurat. In te omnes vacui jam pectoris efflat 

Reliquias : solam meminit, solamque vocantem 

Exaudit, tibique ora movit, tibi verba relinquit 

Et prohibet gemitus, consolaturque dolentem.’ 


The last time we ever gazed upon the mortal form of this child of 
Nature, whom in vain she had endowed with some of her choicest gifts, 
was under very different circumstances. He was all buoyant with hope and 
exultation. News had arrived (though it soon proved false) that a wing 
of the Austrian army, then marching on Venice, had revolted, and that the 
Tyrolese regiments had joined the Venetians ; that the Tree of Liberty 
was planted in St. Mark’s, and the winged Lion was at length unmuzzled. 
Foscolo was hardly to be restrained from instantly setting off, before the 
truth of these joyful accounts could be confirmed. We dined in company 
with him that day, and the next morning sent him the following sonnet, 


-- which we venture again to print :— 


Who be the mighty of the land, but they 
The Poets eloquent of truth divine? 
And that high meed, my Foscolo, be thine, 
For peerless dost thou wear Italia’s bay. 
And though in vain for many a weary day, 
Thine eye hath gaz’d upon the ocean-line ; 

Yet mark, how bursts the flame from freedom’s shrine, 
And Venice chides, though late, thy lingering stay. 
So home return’d, whose soft and pensive tale 

By far Avignon, and the hermit-stream 

Of Sorga, listening to the love-sick dream 
Like thine was heard—so he, an exile pale, 

Saw from the gates of morn, the golden beam, 

Burst o’er Euganea’s hills, and Arqua’s vale. 


But we pass on from this afflicting subject, and following the Doctor's 
tract, we next meet with his account of Mr. Haslewood, and a defence 
of his character against some coarse and unnecessary attacks—a defence 
which does infinite credit to the Doctor’s feelings, friendship, and judgment. 
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He then moralizes on a still heavier loss which the Club received, in the 
death of the all-accomplished Atticus. Him too we knew in the full-blown 
flower of his reputation, but alas! long ago, 


‘ Muta domus, fateor, desolatique penates.’ 


Yes ! that quiet suburban dwelling, peeping from its own secluded-nook, 
half garden and half town, no longer listens to the immortal music we 
have heard once and again within its walls ; when the mighty Minstrel of 
the North used to prolong our matin breakfast till mid-noon, as he poured 
forth his wild ballads of Glenfinlas, and culled his finest flowers from Mar- 
mion for our delight, long before the general voice had the opportunity to 
repeat them. 

But we must not dwell among the tombs! From the Roxburghe Library, 
Dr. Dibdin passes on to the Spencer, and gives a copious account of the 
splendid Catalogue which he prepared. This task of love he pursued with 
such ardour, that, at length, the crust of his outward shell, the body, gave 
way before the violent exertions of its tenant, the mind. Thick-coming 
fancies pressed upon the Doctor's brain—chimeras—things without uead 
or tail. He was followed by a troop of loup-garoux : hobgoblins possessed 
him—Agipans—he took the housekeeper’s little niece for a pounce-box. 
He might as well have been at the witch’s festival on the Hartz mountains. 
The Doctor was losing his equilibrium—wore his shovel-hat the wrong side 
foremost. He dreamed of printing presses—devils confined in the limbo 
of capital letters—figures with Satyr’s faces and tails ending in lion's 
heads. He conceived he was packing up a copy of Donatus pro Puerilis— 
it was plain he was over-worked—at length he woke one fine morning and 
fancied himself Paton or rue Monastery or Susiaco! This was a goodly 
vision, and we take it, as ‘ morning dreams are true,’ prophetic of his 
speedy induction to the vicarage of Exning. 

—— diaperpnry eve ywpg, 
Ilavrwv doco éaory év ’Aydos immoyxappats. 

The Doctor's parish being, according to the Scholiast, red.ov yAagupoy 
&s rnv oluy, kat dvopadws 6padoy, &dXAa Kat imracipwraror* d10 Kat éxer 
padisra Tous emmikous aywvas aywrigovrat. 

Doctor Maton, however, saw something was wrong ; wisely locked up his 
books, carefully removed pens, ink, paper, and inkstand—got him through 
bye streets where there were no booksellers’ shops, and sent him off to the 
Zephyrs and Nereids of Pegwell-bay. Under this nursing the Doctor soon 
recovered,—made flesh fast—began again to talk of wood blocks and fly- 
leaves and water-marks, and at length sent out the following invitation to 
his friends to dine with him at Kensington :— 


RIGHT TRUSTYE AND MINE HERTY GOODE 
FRENDE, 


Ye shol knowe that sundrye choice 
spirits and comon friends intend to dine 
with me on Tuesday the 6th daye of June, 
at about 17 minutes after 6 of the clocke, 
to celebrate ye finishinge and publyshinge 
of a certain work ycleped Bibliotheca 
Spenceriana. Ye are hereby requested 
and desired to find yourself in y° numbre 
of such dainty frendes, on paine of incur- 
ringe our wrath and sore displeasure. 
And so I do commende me right lovynly 


unto you, being without feigning 
Thy Friende and Servant. 

May 1815. 

P.S. Ye shal finde homely fare but a 
herty welcominge therwith. Dan Horace 
havinge described the nature and method 
of the drinke of our table in this folowing 
metre : 


Vile potabis modicis Sabinum 
Cantharis. (Lib. I. Od. xx.) 


Yet a wiser and more aunciente clarke 
than Horace, hath said, ‘ Better is a din- 
ner of herbs where love is, than a stalled 
ox and hatred therewith.’—(Prov. xv. 17.) 
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This potent spell brought together, as may be supposed, all the Biblio- 

maniacs within the limits of the bills of mortality. To it they went— 
“there were fair rashers on the coals, good gammons of bacon, store of 
good minced meat, and mustard, and a good deal of sippit brewis.” The 
host bade them spare nothing—there were “ chitterlings for those that 
liked them.” —“ Fill, I say fill (says one), pour out, par le diable.” “I 
drink to thee, good fellow !” says another.—“ Oh! the fine white wine !” 
(quoth Bernardo.)—‘ I am a free-man at this trade—natura abhorret 
vacuum, (said Aurelius) that was bravely gulped down !’’"—“ I am stark 
dead without drink—spiritus in sicco habitare non potest.”—“ I wet, I 
humect, I moisten my gullet,” (quoth Hortensius.)—* | drink like a Knight 
Templar,” said Menalcas. [ivwpyev, éutivwpyev ! & Likwy, Lixwy! cried 
all. Then there was one who, as the Doctor tells us (p. 647), never admits 
water to any part of his body, ‘ aquam in nullam corporis partem admittit,’ 
stood up, crying, at the top of his voice, 

Le jus de la treille, 

Dans une bouteille 

Court trop de danger, &c. 
And again, 

Sauter, danser, faire les tours, 

Et boire vin blanc, et vermeil, 
Et ne rien faire tous les jours, &c. 


And'so these jovial spirits did honour to the Abbot's table at Kensington. 
“ Fecundi calices quem non fecem disertum?” We should like to remain 
with them, but perforce we are on a journey and must advance: a stirrup- 
cup at parting, and we are off—we are on a visit to Althorp. “ Look at 
that portrait of the Cornaros, by Titian. Mrs. Jamieson! how came you 
to overlook the Charles Borromeo, by Domenichino ? The Dedalus and 
Icarus, by Vandyke? Then the two Venetian Ladies, by Titian; Cleo- 
patra and Lucretia, each by Guido. I should like to have your opinion of 
the splendid Portrait of the Duchesse de Montausier, by Mignard. How 
came that second Lady Spencer, by Vandyke, to be missed? The Lady 
Jane Grey and Diana of Poictiers might have been observed. That Duc 
de Guise, by Porbus, from the Quintin Crawford collection, is well de- 
scribed. That Francis II. and Marie Stuart was obtained from Mr. Jar- 
man.” Thus glides the day pleasantly away, while the Doctor shows us 
from room to room, from the dining-room to the gallery, from the gallery 
to the library ; where our reader will find an unrivalled collection of ancient 
Bibles, that yields only to that of the Duke of Sussex, and more than 
rivals, in all but number, the countless collection at Stutgard.* We will 
take a parting glance at Althorp in the Doctor’s own words :— 


‘I think,’ he says, ‘of those attic in both. In more ancient times here 











nights, of Christmas meeting and Christ- 
mas merriment, and ask myself whether 
the deceased, or the survivors of those 
attic nights, be the greater number. I 
scarcely know how to respond to the 
question. I will call to mind my own 


reminiscences of those Christmas sym- 
posia; beauty, wit, taste, goodness, on 
one side, learning, science, art, eloquence, 
public distinction, on the other—and rank 





was Reynolds, and Garrick, and Gibbon, 
and Major Rennell, and Sir William 
Jones ; in later times, the Right Hon. T. 
Grenville, Doctors Burney and Elmsley, 
Bishops Blomfield and Copleston, Mack- 
intosh, Tierney, Davy, Wollaston, Buck- 
land, and more whom I may not name. 
How the hours of evening used to fly 
swiftly away, while the blast was howling, 
or the snow was falling heavily without! 





p. 585. 
] 


* See an account of the portraits engraved, with prices and engravers’ names, at 
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Butin this galaxy of intellectual splendour, 
let me not omit the notice of one of a 
meek spirit, of peculiar habits, of deep 
learning, a foreigner long domiciled in 
this noble family, with whom I was wont 
to have much familiar and pleasing dis- 
course. Mr. Ocheda,* like the greater 
number of those just mentioned, is now 
beyond the reach of this frank and honest 
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skirmishes together relating to the B. S. 
but those very slight, and were therefore 
easily forgotten. I now consider him 
only in the light of an intelligent and 
amiable person, and I throw this flowret 
upon his tomb (servet sepulchro) in the 
perfect spirit of Christian sincerity and 
benevolence. And thus farewell to Al- 
thorp ! » 





tribute of respect. We once had some 


Enter THE BisiiocrapuicaL DecamMEron.—And we fully agree with 
Mr. Bartsch of Vienna—“ Jamais de ma vie je n’ai rien vu de plus beau, 
ou de plus interessant.” It was a passport, the Doctor says, to him at 
Vienna,—it ought to be a passport everywhere. Yet it came into the 
world by a painful and protracted parturition. It cost Mr. Bulmer many 
a pang; Mr. Turner groaned, Mr. Batsford grumbled, Mr. Smith shook 
his head, Mr. Lachée shrugyed his shoulders and cried Bah! The Doctor 
unrolled 2,000/., all in gold, from his girdle, to pay engravers and printers. 
But Lord Spencer commended, Mr. Grenville approved, Mr. Freeling sent 
a flattering and friendly letter! Dr. Bliss stood a tiptoe and barytonized 
spravo! Mr. Major quoted Chevy Chase. The whole synod of the pub- 
lishers, leaving their Olympus in the Row and elsewhere, went down to 
Kensington, Mr. Evans representing Mercurius; whether dressed in the 
petasus and plumes, Dr. Dibdin does not say,—but the ézea zrepoevra 
came from him,—it was an unique symposium. Then followed a second 
dinner—another altar was dressed for the ‘ Dii Majores.. Much time was 
pleasantly spent in wine and wassail. One cried out, 

‘ Now make we mery; away dolf hartés dull, 


Now drynk, send offe tapster coupes full, 
Bryng wine agayne, and set thereof plentye !’ 


But of the extraordinary surprise that awaited these gentlemen on their 


arrival, the history must be told in the Doctor’s own graphic words :— 


‘* A tray filled with several of the choice 
wood blocks which had been used in the 
printing of the work, was handed to each 
guest, with an urgent request that he 
would help himself to one, two, or three 
of these wood-cuts, as taste or inclination 
led, as a memento of the day. My wor- 
thy friends helped themselves liberally, as 
I desired them to do. Some were for 
converting the blocks into snuff-boxes, 
others for framing and glazing them, or 
making them the substratum of a drinking 
cup. But the surprise greatly increased, 
when another tray, filled with similar 
materials, was presented, with a request 
that every visitor would take a block, 
and—throw it in the fire. They looked 
astonishment ; a thrill of horror seemed 
to pervade every bosom. Remonstrance 
and entreaty were resorted to in vain. I 





led the way to this unparalleled act of in- 
cendiarism by throwing the ugly and 
frightful figure of Lucifer into his natural 
element—the flames. Mr. Baron Bolland 
followed with the largest and most expen- 
sive block, that from the Triumph of the 
Emperor Maximilian, about a foot square, 
and paused and hesitated ere he cast it 
upon Lucifer. These were already begin- 
ning to enlighten us, when Mr. Hibbert 
approached with the full-plumaged knight, 
of nine inches in length, from the same 
work, and destined to follow the same 
fate. Sir Francis Freeling brought for- 
ward the expressive physiognomy of Bap- 
tista Porta, but twice hesitated ere he 
committed it to the flames. Mr. Alex- 
ander Chalmers groaned inwardly as he 
advanced, ‘ with measured step and slow,’ 
with the large wood-cut of the Dancing 





* Mr. Ocheda was a native of Tortona; he retired to Italy, and died in his native 
province ; Dr. Dibdin says ‘‘ on a pretty income,’’ but we believe in his fortune as in 


female beauty, ‘ pretty and little’ must go together. 


He was a person of great sua- 


vity of manners, and the true Italian politeness, and we much rejoiced in his com- 


pany. Dr. Dibdin’s picture of him is very correctly drawn. 


Gent. Mac. Vou. V. 


Q 
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Bear. But Bruin was at length tossed 
upon the piles, heels uppermost. Mr. 
Henry Drury seemed to move, ‘ oculis 
aversis,’ as he threw Saint Gregory per- 
forming high mass, into the midst of the 
crackling elemerts. But why further par- 
ticularize? or I might tell how my friends 
Messrs. Utterson, Boswell, Ponton, Mark- 
land, and Haslewood fed, in turns, the ris- 
ing flame. Before we descended to dinner, 
the fire had consumed property, which 
may be fairly said to have cost its owner 
upwards of an hundred pounds. But 
why this ruthless act? which in apparent 
barbarity of principle, and, of its kind, 
seemed to have equalled the firing of the 
Alexandrian Library, by Omar? I will 
tell you, gentle reader. The property of 
the work was in measure secured by it. 
A small sacrifice led to a great saving. 
Ere my friends departed, another and 
another -trayful of Decameronic blocks 
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ner there was a top and bottom dish of 
Decameronic blocks, enfiladed by fruit. 
A very outcry was made to preserve them. 
James Boswell oratorised. Mr. Haslewood 
twice rose, and twice sat down, in vain. 
The secret orders had been peremptory, 
and block after block was committed to 
the flames. Who now could doubt about 
the value of the impressions in my work 
from these identical wood-cuts? Who 
now could rob, and pawn, and be guilty 
of piracy? I knew that the whispers of 
scepticism and the insinuations of slander 
were beginning to have currency as to a 
probably illegitimate use of these blocks 
on some future ‘day.’ These were silenced 
and set aside for ever by the bold and 
original measure just adopted ; for the ‘ fes- 
tivalle’ itself it was joyous,—‘ strong with- 
out rage, jwithout o’erflowing full.’ The 
precept of the ‘ Book of Demeanour’ was 
exhibited in singular perfection :— 








followed the destiny of their precursors. 
The gatherings of three years’ anxious 
cost and careful selection were annihilated And cheerfulness in countenance, 
Even after din- And pleasantnesse of heart.’’ 

Dr. Dibdin laments that this work was not brought into honourable 
notice by a review in the Quarterly and Edinburgh ; but he admits that 
it were difficult to make what is called an entertuining review of a work 
like that of the Bibliographical Decameron. We think Mr. Gifford, the 
then conducteur of the Quarterly Diligence, with his old-fashioned posti- 
lion Mr. Gilchrist, had not much favour to those quaint fancies, and was a 
kind of utilitarian in books; in fact, he wished to be thought above such 
matters. As for the northern journal, we presume their penchant for the 
subject and the editor may be gathered from the review of More’s Utopia. 
From such works and the Cambridge Museum Criticum, the Doctor 
must expect no mercy for himself and his hobby-horse. All handsome 
and costly books ought to be sent to Sylvanus Urban; there alone 
will justice be done to them. N'importe. Reviewers, after all, are a 
kind of nondescript, pseudonomous, anonymous beings—fellows having 
neither name nor home; paying no taxes, contributing nothing to the 
state ; mere Swiss troops, letting themselves out to hire to the best bid- 
ders ; mendicant friars, filling their wallets with fat capons stolen from 
their rich neighbours ; spiders in a dark corner, mere umbre ; incubi 
gorging on the fat and flesh of authors; small cacodemons. Let us not 
regard them; drones who, like lazy monks, do no work themselves, but 
spoil all with their mocks and frumperies ; disquieting all honest authors 
with their cursed tingle-tangle, and jangling of their critical bells—Pouf ! 
Let the Doctor think no more of them! No more he does, good man ; for 
has he not 


‘* the consoling reflection that nothing 
upon earth can take away,—that George 
Henry Freeling, Esq. who has absolutely 
allowed the passion of illustration to 


Let forehead joyfull be and full, 
It shewes a merry part ; 


in less than five hours. 


coated volumes, has been in very many in- 
stances a solace to him in sickness and a 
‘hark forward’ in health. It is at once 
the most felicitous and stupendous triumph 
of book ardour with which I am acquaint- 
ed. It has known no relaxation. Winter 
has not cooled it, nor summer allowed it to 
relax. If the gods, he writes, could read, 
they never would be without a copy of 
Decameron in their side pockets !”” 


‘ Grow with his growth and strengthen 
with his strength,’ 

by the preparation of those graphic mate- 

rials, which have already expanded his 

eopy upon smal} paper to eleven morocco- 
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Thus blessed by fortune and by fame, Dr. Dibdin set off on his Biblio- 
graphical Tour through Europe, with his faithful companion Mr. Lewis, 
who eat of the same dish, partook of the same fare, and helped to finish 
the same—two bottles? But this tour we have not wherewithal to give, 
nor do we often condescend to notice books unless they are presented to 
us. It suffices to say, that the Doctor, on quitting England, “ Zeft his 
home and family as an English gentleman and a Christian minister.” This 
is rather a new light for the ‘ sacerdos parecialis’ to appear in; but the 
‘ purpose excused the fault.’ And now, reader, if you are ambitious of 
knowing those illustrious foreigners, Messrs. Denon, Millin, Barbier, Brial, 
and Betencourt, Van Praet, Gail, Duchesne, and, above all, le Marquis 
de Chateavgiron, and Durand de Lancon, purchase the volumes and read 
them lovingly. But be not shocked if you find Mr. Adam de Bartsch, the 
head librarian at Vienna, expressing himself of ws, yea of us Englishmen 
(known as we are all over the world for our urbanity) in the following 
terms :—‘‘ Je n’aime pas vos compatriotes. J'aime votre pays et votre 
littérature, mais je n’aime pas vos compatriotes. Ils sont si fiers. IIs se 
comportent d’une hauteur excessive. Les Anglois marchent & haut-pied, sans 
daignant méme regarder un pauvre Allemand. Oui, Monsieur. (What a 
brute!) Ils sont froids, taciturnes, mécontent de tout ce qu'on fasse 
pour les satisfier.” This is all sheer scandal—the gossip of Vienna—of 
the Prater—it won't go down here. There is not a word of truth in it. 
English good-breeding has penetrated even to the Esquimaux. Were we 
not, for instance, when we were last in Germany, received by Professor 
Wyttenbach into his own family circle at Treves; did we not drink two 
bottles of Moselle to our own share the evening of our departure ; and when 





we cried ‘ hold!’ did not the professor exclaim, 


‘ Vinum Mosellanum est in omni tempore sanum.’ 


Did he not accompany us to our lodgings at the Lion Rouge, and kiss us 


on both cheeks at parting ? 


‘* When I drove up to the Grand Hotel 
at Nancy, there seemed to be a demur to 
admit me. I was anxious to know the 
cause, and, alighting, begged forthwith to 
see the master of the inn. He approach- 
ed hesitatingly, and not much disposed for 
the interview. My salutation was one of 
studied civility. He returned it yet more 
formally. ‘Cannot I have admission, sir, 
to-night ? my train is small.’—‘ Sir, have 
you any acquaintance with the gentlemen 
and ladies who have just left us?’ On 
asking their names, and finding that I was 
wholly ignorant of them, I replied, ‘ None 
at all..—‘ Then, sir, you may descend 
and stay, as long as you please, though I 
see that you also are an Englishman.’ 
‘ What have my countrymen done to offend 
you?’ ‘ Much, sir,—and to disgrace them- 
selves.’ ‘ Speak, I entreat.’ (Why does not 
the Doctor give us this in French?) He 
then told me that they had called for 
Champagne, and not satisfied with it in 
bottles, had boiled it in a kettle, and 
thrown a large tumbler of it, hissing hot, 
into the face of his head waiter. A most 


Dr. Dibdin, however, shall tell his own tale. 


sympathetic ‘ Mon Dieu,’ onmy parthelped 
to soothe his irritability, and a solemn 
assurance that I could not afford to drink 
Champagne, hot or cold. ‘ But, sir, you 
do not wage war against Burgundy?’ To 
win myself to his good graces, and to 
make him forget my predecessors, I or- 
dered a bottle of Vin de Beaune, and 
his best fricandeau, of any kind. I begged 
he would come and sit with me after din- 
ner, help to dispatch my Burgundy, and 
to draw up ‘our judgment.’ ‘ When the 
second bottle, sir, has had its proper in- 
fluence,’ said he archly, interrupting me. 
He came, and before the appearance of 
the wonder-working second bottle, he was 
perfectly appeased. I never spent four 
pleasanter days at any hotel, and com- 
pletely succeeded in establishing my hypo- 
thesis, that he was not to judge of our 
countrymen by one capricious example of 
them, but to attribute what had taken 
place to a superabundance of money, and 
not to an Anti-Gallican spirit. ‘ We’ll 
soon cure your countrymen of the former,’ 
said he.”’ 


During the journey we are sorry to observe that the Doctor's health was 
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not as could be wished ; sleep fled his pillow ; the chylopoietic regions were 
out of order ; an everlasting night-mare sate upon his pillow ; something 
was wrong about the mesentery; a perpetual phantasy possessed him 
that he might find a copy of Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, especially at 
the monasteries of Molk, St. Florian, Chremsminster, Gothwic, and, above 
all, at Closterneuberg, upon large paper.—Vain bewitchery !—He pin’d, 
and pin’d away ; and when he returned to Paris, he was scarcely recog- 
nized by his old Kensington friends. Monsieur Crepelet gave the fol- 
lowing account of him :— 


‘M. Dibdin, dans son voyage en France, 
a visité nos departemens de l’ouest et de 
Vest, toutes leurs principales villes, jusqu’a 
tous les lieux remarquables par les beautés 
du site ou par les souvenirs historiques. 
Il a visité les Chateaux, les Eglises, les 
Chapelles; il a observé nos meurs, nos 
coutumes, nos habitudes. Il a examiné 


Leaving these French critics to 


nos musees, et nos premiers cabinets de 
curiosité. Il s’est concentré dans nos 
Bibliothéques. Il parle de notre littérature 
et des hommes de lettres, des arts, et de 
nos artistes. I] critique les personnes com- 
me les choses. I] loue quelque fois, il plai- 
sante souvent, la vivacité de son esprit 
Végare presque toujours.’ 


their frogs and salads, Dr. Dibdin 


again reached his native land, and assisted in a weekly journal called ‘ The 
Museum,’ in which he took a prominent part ; and out of the abundant 
cornucopia of his knowledge wrote on all subjects, from the Chapeau de 
Paille to Giulio Clovio, and from Mrs. Garrick to Sir Harry Englefield. 
The two contributions which he calls the most remarkable in their effect, 
were ‘ The Day at Dulwich College,’ and ‘A Day at Harrow.’ Then came 
‘ The Picture-Book,’ and ‘ The Fonthill fever,’ cum quibusdam aliis. But 
Dr. Dibdin soon ceased skirmishing, and set himself, tooth and nail, to his 
‘ Library Companion.’ ‘This was well received, and carried with spreading 
sails down the trade wind. It is true Mr. Amyot twitched him by the ear 
for calling Lord Byron the greatest poet of the age; which reprimand by 
Mr. Amyot, we think to be premature, seeing that the gentlemen and 
ladies of the present day dwelling on and near Parnassus, have by no 
means agreed who, among the “ eighty greatest living poets,” is “the 
great Napoleon of the realm of rhyme ;"’ and that there are many com- 
petitors for the vacant throne besides the laureate; and that though Mr. 
Amyot may think Mr. Pollok or Mr. Montgomery more worthy of the 
laurel, (we do not say he does, but we put it hypothetically, as we always 
like to escape from a positive yes, or no) yet it does not follow that he 
should win universal consent to his dictum. For ourselves, we have also 
an opinion, which we shall lay before the public upon a proper occasion ; 
for the present, we only say that there is a Mr. Atherstone, who has 
written a fine poem on the Fall of Nineveh, in which the late comet is 
introduced with advantage :—but enough of this. Mr. Markland wrote to 
say he thought the kook too gay; aud Sir Francis Palgrave lamented 
it was Jess gay than its predecessors: Mr. Hartwell Horne observed, 
that it entirely overlooked Grammar, Lexicography,- Geography, and 
Philosophy—not to speak of jurisprudence and Encyclopedias ; and 
he might have said Natural History. The reviewers fired some pretty 
severe broadsides upon it: the Westminster double-shotted their guns, 
and did much execution: the article in the British was tolerable : 
the Quarterly, which is often troubled with a hoarse dry cough, was as 
bitter “as if its very throat was salted :” the best article that appeared, 
was, as usual, as the judicious Mr. Repton observed, in the Gentleman's 
Magazine ; ‘ it united the feelings of a gentleman to the taste of the 
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scholar.’ And now we have accompanied the Doctor nearly to the last 
stage of his literary career. Towards the end of the volume there are 
some agreeable sketches* of the society which he enjoyed among his 
neighbours at Kensington. We almost envy him the acquaintance of 
Mr. Willis, whose weeping over the misfortunes of Andromache, at 77 
years of age, shows an extraordinarily abundant spring, yea, a very 
Artesian fountain of sensibility. We forget which of the Roman Emperors 
it was who sympathised with the Deputation from Troad, on the death of 
Hector ; and we ourselves have lately had occasion to strew over the 
grave of ‘ Hylas’ the flowers that bear the character of woe. This shows 
how true to nature are the creations of poets of Greece ; how But we 
had almost forgotten Miss Willis the daughter, who dined and supped 
with Achilles, while her father was engaged with Andromache—“ a lady 
who was very curious in the mysteries of the middle verb.” There was 
also a Mrs. Drinkwater, to whom the Doctor read the whole of the two 
first cantos of the Lady of the Lake, on a Saturday evening, when he had to 
preach a charity sermon on the ensuing morniug ; consequently, as the 
balloon of the human body has only a certain quantity of gas in its skin, 
the Doctor had let out so much by the safety-valve of the mouth on the 
Saturday evening, and there was no time to pump in any more, that little 
w nothing remained on the Sunday ; when he got into the pulpit, like 
Hamlet, he was ‘so scant of breath,’ that the congregation requested next 
time that a gentleman with lungs might be engaged. We should much 
like, had we time to spare, to remain amidst the clever and agreeable 
society of this pleasantest, as we think, of all the villages that girdle Lon- 
don round ; for there were to be found Mr. Ottley in Phillimore Place, and 
Mr. Wilkie, and Mr. Calcott, and Mr. Vivares, and Mr. Rennell the very 
learned and exemplary Vicar, and Mr. Canning, at Gloucester Lodge ; 
and, above all, there resided Mr. Douce. Of this very singular, but cer- 
tainly very accomplished person, who, besides a good portion of useful 
knowledge, had filled all the odds and ends, and crannies, and vacant 
cupboards of his head with the costliest and most curious gimcracks of 
art, as rare China cups, Persian boxes, Raphael ware, diptychs, and chess- 
men, Korans, missals, Mare Antonios, Albert Durers, Roman coins, 
Regiomontanus’s staff, Queen Elizabeth's madrigals, pricksongs, Handell’s 
parchment-roll with which he beat time, and ink-stands by John of 
Bologna ; of all this Dr. Dibdin has afforded a very entertaining account : 
without him, we should not have known that Mr. Cobbett threatened to bring 
an action against our antiquary on account of the trespasses committed by 
the snails and slugs which, finding nothing to their taste in Mr. Douce’s 
collection above-mentioned, clomb, like thieves, the party-wall to feast on 
Mr. Cobbett’s choicest American locusts ; and desired him to keep them 
at home, by FEEDING THEM PROPERLY; nor should we have known of 
the quarrel, the +éAepos axhpuxros Kal dorordos, the eternal enmity that 
arose between him and Mr. Ritson on the subject of the mites in a 
Cheshire cheese. Undoubtedly, when men are valiant it matters not 
what the cause of feud may be; it is not the magnitude of the offence, 
but the sensitiveness of a hero’s honour that is to direct his conduct ! 
How often do two powerful nations, guided by wise and courageous 
ministers, feeling their honour wounded, enter into a ten years’ war, and 








* It is our intention in a future number to give some portraits of characters from 
Dr. Dibdin’s spirited sketches. 
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very properly exhaust their blood and treasures for a fancied insult ; per- 
haps the wife of an ambassador has called upon the country to avenge the 
injury offered her, in not being handed down stairs in the priority due ; 
perhaps her femme de chambre— 





‘¢ For nothing in the world’s like etiquette ; 
In kingly chambers and imperial halls, 
As also at the race, and county balls.’’ 


—But we must return to our immediate subject, which broke up the har- 
mony of the Shakspeare commentators. Tis 7° dp ope Ded Epidi Evvénxe 
paxeoOar; Mr. Ritson made a morning's call on Mr. Douce, bringing his 
little niece with him. His host asked him to take a bit of lunch, and 
cheese was placed before him: he had hardly begun to eat, when the 
little girl saw some animalcule or mites busily at work in the cheese, 
which to a pampered appetite might be an additional recommendation ; but 
Mr. Ritson was horror-struck—and turning to Mr. Douce, he asked him 
‘if he meant to insult him?’ Mr. Douce rose up, as above observed, 
and his figure seemed to dilate and assume an heroic character, as he told 
the learned Tyroglyphus, or cheese-scooper, that the door was before him, R 
and prohibited his entering again:—and we believe he was never seen . 
more. Movsewy év Tadapy ! 

And now we must reluctantly furl our sails, as we have made a longer 
voyage with Dr. Dibdin than usual, which he must attribute to the pleasure 
we have received in his company. In the picture which the Doctor has 
drawn of his mortal journey, we think, the bright and pleasing colours 

much predominate ; here and there Fortune may have thrown a pensive 
| shadow or two across the fading landscape of life—a small cloud now and 
| then rising in the evening sky, fleckering its golden bars, just to remind 
| him of her mutability and power; but very few of his brethren have 
enjoyed such opportunities, or been rewarded by such success. His life 
has been spent among the magnates of the land ; “and the Poet tells us, 
“‘ Principibus placuisse viris haud ultima laus est ;’’ yet we think he has 
done wisely in dedicating his later and autumnal hours to the serenity and 
repose of his rural preferment, far from the sound of Mr. Sotheby's ham- 
| mer, and the smell of Mr. Lewis's paste. Happiness, though of a different 
kind, exists equally at Exning as at St. James's Place. ‘ Est Ulubris ’°— 
it is everywhere to’ be found when the grateful heart of man is willing to 
receive and fitted to cherish it. Methinks (in our mind’s eye, Horatio,) 
we see him on a fine Sunday-morning coming out of his pleasant vicarage, 
and pacing the church-way path, as the modulating chimes are collecting 
the ‘ rude forefathers of the hamlet’ together ;—we see him depositing his 
‘ parochial sermon’ safely in his pocket, he has adjusted his well-iron'd 
bands, and now he is seen approaching by the congregation,— 
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Ecce inter medios placida gravitate severus 

Presbyter incedit ; late distinguit honestum 

Circumfusa caput venerabilis umbra galeri, 

Sanctaque pallentem reverentia cingit amictum. 

Alta quies, strepitu cessante, pudorque decorus 

Dejecto tacitos comitatur lumine gressus. 

Obvius abnormes ultro meditatur honores 

Rusticus, obligue nudato vertice nutans. 

Ipse etiam, torvus qui cetera despicit, illum 

Armiger (the Squire) alloquitur prior, atque assurgit eunti. 
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HISTORY OF KINGSTON-UPON-HULL, 


BY THE REV. GEORGE OLIVER, D.D. 


Mr. Urnsan, Jan. 15. 

,IN the attentive perusal of Mr. 
Frost’s ‘‘ Notices relative to the early 
History of the Town and Port of 
Hulil,”’ several observations have sug- 
gested themselves to my mind, which 
either escaped that acute writer’s notice, 
or, which is more probable, were not 
included in his plan. The antiquaries 
of the East Riding of Yorkshire may 
perhaps be gratified by having a few of 
these suggestions placed on record in 
your valuable Miscellany. 

1. On the name and localities of the 
Town before the period of its enfran- 
chisement by King Edward I. 

In the earliest times on record, the 
mouth of the river Hull, which forms 
a junction with the Humber, at a cer- 
tain part of its course, about midway 
between the Trent and Ouse on the one 
hand, and the Spurn on the other, was 
the site of a Wyk, or Harbour * for 
shipping ; and it was eminently calcu- 
lated for the purpose, from the facilities 
it afforded for an extended intercourse 
with the North and West of England, 
by means of the Humber, Trent, Ouse, 
and other navigable tributary streams; 
and with every other part of the king- 
dom, as well as foreign countries, by 
means of the southern branch of the 
same great river, and its easy commu- 
nication with the North Sea. 

On the banks of the Hull, at this 
point of confluence, stood an ancient 
town; which, in a grant made by 
Matilda Camin to the monks of Melsa, 
A.D. 1160, is denominated ‘‘ the Wyk 
of Miton;”’ and Miton was a small 
berewick in Hessle within the manor of 
Feriby. The actual line which sepa- 
rated the two parishes of Hessle and 





* The Saxon pic, wic, wyk, wich, with, 
signified a port or harbour, and also a 
refuge or retreat. (See Verstegan’s Res- 
titution of Decayed Intelligence, p. 239. 
Ducange Gloss. inloc. Ingr. Sax. Chron. 
Gloss. in loc.) The application of this 
word as a component part of the name of 
a sea-port town, was very common in 
England. Hence we have the names of 
Sandwich, Harwich, Ipswich, Woolwich, 
Greenwich ; and the termination of the 
following names had a similar reference, 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, Weymouth, Yar- 
worth, Falmouth, &c. 


Feriby, has not been clearly defined ; 
all that can be positively asserted on 
the subject is, that Trinity Chapel was 
within the limits of the former, and 
the chapel of our Lady in the latter. 
It will appear, therefore, from the 
geography of the town, that the street 
called Aldgate would probably form 
the boundary between them ; for it ex- 
tended in an interrupted line from east 
to west, commencing on the banks of 
the Roman ditch, now called Sayet’s 
Creek, and extending across the old 
river Hull to the junction of the Be- 
verley and Anlaby roads ; and there are 
reasons for believing that Miton-Wyk 
lay wholly to the south of this line. 
This reasoning is confirmed by the 
fact that at the junction of Aldgate 
with the old river, the distance from 
the Humber is about half a mile, 
which is the exact breadth of Hessle 
parish, as described in the Domesday 
Survey. The antiquity of this street 
increases the probability that it formed 
the original boundary between the two 
parishes of Hessle and Feriby. It had 
its name from the Saxons, being call- 
ed by that people Ealdyace; which 
intimates that it was not only in ex- 
istence, but was considered an ancient 
street in their time, and probably 
formed a junction with the great north 
road of the Romans. It was subse- 
quently divided into three parts; the 
one called Scale Lane, + which extends 
from the banks of the Hull to the 
market place; another called Silver 
Street, from’ thence to Trinity House 
Lane; and the third, Whitefriar-gate, 
which occupies the remainder of the 
line. 

There will be no difficulty in ascer- 
taining the exact situation of the vill 
of Myton, when we consider that the 
whole hamlet comprised only a caru- 
cate and a half of land, according to 
Domesday, or about 180 statute acres, 
exclusive of the extensive pastures ad- 
joining, where the inhabitants of Miton 
had a right of stocking, in common 
with the parishes and townships of 
Feriby, Anlaby, and Swanland. This 
argument, in the absence of authentic 





+ For the origin of the name of this 
portion, vide Frost’s Notices, p. 71, n.-m. 
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written documents to point out the 
identical spot on which the hamlet 
stood, is the only remaining method 
of determining with accuracy its pre- 
cise situation. Now we know from 
positive authority that the boundary 
of this berewick towards the east was 
Sayer Creek, and the assumed boun- 
dary to the north is Aldgate. The 
space contained within these limits, 
calculating to Old Hull westerly, and 
the River Humber towards the south, 
was about 100 acres, { and therefore 
I conclude that the hamlet compre- 


hended not more than 80 acres on’ 


the west side of Old Hull; and taking 
the continuation of Aldgate for the 
boundary line, the breadth between 
that street and the Humber, at this 
point, was nearly 900 yards, or half a 
mile. The town therefore could not 
have extended more than a quarter of a 
mile to the westward of the river; or, to 
be more generally intelligible, it would 
terminate at the point where Cent.- 
per-Cent. Street has been recently 
formed. Hence, supposing Myton- 
Wyk to be principally situated, as it 
undoubtedly was, on the Holderness 
side of Old Hull, and merely a few 
scattered houses, wharfs, and other 
conveniences for merchandize on the 
western bank, occupying a space not 
exceeding a hundred yards in breadth, 
it will follow that the vill of Myton 
must necessarily have been included 
within the space which is at present 
bounded by the Anlaby road on the 
north, the Humber south, Cent.-per- 
Cent. Street west, and Love Lane 
east, taking the Lime Kilm drain as 
the embouchure of Old Hull. Under 
these circumstances there could nt 
possibly have been much, if any, space 
between the two towns; and it rather 
appears that they were united. And 
this will account for the situation of the 
ancient Chapel of Myton, which was 
destroyed by the monks of Melsa, A.D. 
1231, and is supposed to have been on 
the western side of Old Hull, exactly 
between Miton and its Wyk, but not 
absolutely detached from either of 
them. || If the chapel was in this si- 
tuation, the town was not far distant, 








¢ It will be observed that these com- 
putations are not from actual admeasure- 
ment ; but they will be found quite near 
enough to illustrate the argument. 
|| See Frost’s Notices, p. 12 note. 
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particularly as the limits of the terri- 
tory were so very circumscribed. The 
only objection which can be urged 
against this argument, will arise from 
the absence of any historical document 
to prove that Aldgate was the northern 
boundary. But admitting this objec- 
tion to have its full force, we cannot 
place the hamlet within narrower limits 
than Old Kirk Lane, because it is well 
known that Trinity Chapel, built in 
that street, was in Myton; and though 
this lane appears rather an improbable 
boundary, because we know nothing 
of its existence before the erection of 
that Chapel, and it did not extend 
beyond the line of the future walls; 
yet, even in this case, the space would 
only be reduced by two or three acres, 
which will make but little difference 
in the general estimate. The follow- 
ing sketch may set the matter in a 
clearer light. 

From this reasoning, it appears 
that the town (villa) of Myton was si- 
tuated to the westward of the river, at 
avery short distance from the bank, 
and the hamlet of Wyk was built on 
the shores of the Humber, occupying 
both sides of the mouth of Hull; al- 
though the principal part lay towards 
the east. And thus Wyk was in two 
separate Wapentakes, according to the 
Saxon arrangement, which were di- 
vided by this small river; one part 
being in Hase hundred, and the other 
in Holdernesse. It follows then that 
the vill of Myton and the hamlet of 
Wyk were contiguous, and intimately 
blended with each other, and together 
constituted the one town of Hull, 
lying within the parochial jurisdic- 
tion of Hessle in all matters ecclesias- 
ticaland civil. And it is of importance 
to remark, that for the wyk or har- 
bour, the name of the river itself was, 
in these early times, frequently sub- 
stituted. In the chartulary of Melsa, 
the town is distinguished by the name 
of Hull at the very beginning of Henry 
the Second’s reign, and in the time of 
his successor; and there are an abund- 
ance of records to prove that it was 
occasionally so denominated in every 
reign, down to the period when it had 
the proud honour of a royal designa- 
tion conferred upon it by the munifi- 
cence of King Edward 1. although it 
was more frequently known by the 
name of Miton-Wyk. 
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Thus it should appear that the town 
and hamlet were one and the same, 
and that their different appellations 
were merely local, and arose out of 
their relative situations ; the one near 
to the harbour was denominated Wyk, 
and was appropriated to trade; the 
other, lying more remote, its inha- 
bitants were devoted to agriculture.* 
And this conjecture appears to be con- 
firmed by the fact, that in the charter 
of Matilda Camin, already referred to, 
the latter is termed ‘‘ del Wyk de Mi- 
ton ;” which shows clearly that Wyk 
bore the same relation to Myton, as 
Bridlington Quay bears to the town of 
Bridlington ; Grimsby Lock to Grims- 
by; or Plymouth Dock, as that de- 
tached mass of buildings (now a flou- 
rishing town) was heretofore called, 





* Here, and not at Myton-Wyk, were 
the ‘* vaccaria et bercaria’’ of Camden 
and his commentators. And they had 
been more correct had they applied it to 
the hamlet of Miton exclusively ; for we 
find in an inquisition taken A.D. 1320, 
that these farmsteads existed in great per- 
fection there. See Frost, p. 4 note. 
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bore to Plymouth; being, in fact, but 
a territorial division of the same town. 
And hence Myton- yk becomes a sy- 
nonyme for Myton harbour. lf we 
use the etymology of Verstegan, we 
shall arrive at the same conclusion. 
Speaking of the city of London, an- 
ciently called Treue-With, he observes 
that this termination “ in the British 
toung is as much to say as New Town, 
to bee interpreted Troy-novant, that is 
to say, New Troy.” And hence Mi- 
ton-Wyk would be New Myton. As 
a further corroboration of this argu- 
ment, we have an instance on record, 
which conveys the idea that Wyk and 
Myton were convertible terms ; for 
Myton Grange was placed on the 
eastern side of the river, and was sub- 
sequently denominated the Grange of 
Wyk (Grangewick). From what has 
been advanced, it appears clear that 
the town which stood at the mouth of 
the river Hull, in the twelfth century, 
and the times preceding it, was known 
by the name of Mrron-Wyk. 

If the above specimen be acceptable, 
I may be induced to continue the sub- 
ject. 
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Sermon preached in the Chapel of Lam- 
beth Palace, on Sunday, June 14, 
1835, at the Consecration of the Right 
Rev. Daniel Corrie, LL.D. Lord 
Bishop of Madras. By the Rev. 
Josiah Pratt, B.D., F.S.A., Vicar 
of St. Stephen’s, Coleman-street, 8vo. 
pp. 39. 

The Church of Scotland’s India Mission ; 
or a brief exposition of the principles 
on which that Mission has been con- 
ducted in Calcutta, being the substance 
of an Address delivered before the Ge- 
neral Assembly of the Church, 25th 
May, 1835. By the Rev. Alexander 
Duff, A.M., the <Assembly’s First 
Missionary to India, 8vo. pp. 27. 


WHATEVER diversity of opinion 
respecting the most effectual means for 
the diffusion of the Gospel among 
Heathen nations may exist, there can 
be none respecting the obligation 
which rests on those who enjoy the 
light of Divine Revelation to endeavour 
to communicate it. This obligation, 
founded on the command of the great 

Gent. Mac. Ven. V. 
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Head of the Church to his disciples, 
**Go ye therefore and teach all na- 
tions,”’ is the admitted basis of all, and 
especially of Protestant Missions. The 
promoters of the latter moreover agree 
in recognizing the sacred Scriptures as 
the only authentic depositories of di- 
vine truth, in contradistinction to the 
“doctrines and commandments of 
men,” and more particularly to the 
glosses of the Church of Rome. 

Mr. Pratt states his views on this 
subject with great clearness. 

‘The pretence which the Romish 
Church puts forth to the right of inter- 
preting the Scriptures, because, as she 
alleges, she has been the depository through 
whose hands we have received them, is as 
nugatory and trifling as the claim of the 
Jewish church would be, on the same 
ground, to the right of putting its sense 
on the Scriptures of the Old Testament. 
No authoritative rules or canons of in- 
terpretation were ever delivered to be 
handed down with the sacred Record ; 
these rules were to be gathered by the 
exercise of sound reason on the Record 
itself, under the blessing of God called 

B 
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down by earnest prayer on the diligent 
study of humble minds.’’ 

The preacher, having vindicated the 
preference which, as a clergyman of 
the Established Church, he has given 
to the Episcopal form of government, 
sanctioned by apostolical practice, 
proceeds to compare the Mission- 
ary exertions of the Church of Rome 
with those of his own communion. 
Here he makes concessions in favour 
of the former, to which we acknow- 
ledge ourselves unable to assent. We 
have never been able to discover the 
efficiency of the means referred to, as 
employed by the Church of Rome, for 
the propagation of Christianity ; and 
we for that reason doubt the propriety 
of holding up that Church as an exam- 
ple in this respect to the communities 
which protested against her corrup- 
tions. It is acknowledged that she 
made great efforts, and expended much 
wealth in these efforts ; but it is equally 
true that they were made, not for the 
publication of the Gospel, but for ‘the 
establishment of her temporal dominion 
over the whole world. And although 
we admit she connected with her pur- 
suit of temporal dominion the destruc- 
tion of existing idolatries, it is equally 
true that she substituted for the sys- 
tems she destroyed her own peculiar 
system, unfortunately not less idola- 
trous than theirs; and possessing not 
the least affinity with the publication 
of the Gospel of Christ ; and moreover, 
that she temporized with the pride and 
prejudices of the Heathen against some 
of the fundamental truths and doctrines 
of Christianity. 

It must never be forgotten that the 
Church of Rome, before she commenc- 
ed the Missionary exertions referred 
to, had fallen under the influence of 
three fatal errors, which necessarily 
neutralized her efforts. These were, 
first, the suppression of the records of 
divine truth, and the substitution of 
formularies; secondly, a very close 
assimilation with idolatry in her public 
worship; and, thirdly, the: employ- 
ment of the sword, in the propagation 
of a system which purported to be 
“‘ the Gospel of peace.” The inevit- 
able consequence of these errors, and 
the fact is notorious, appeared in cor- 
responding defects in, and the ultimate 
failure of her exertions ; for in the pur- 
suit of such objects, and bysuch means, 
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it was altogether impossible that she 
could christianize Heathens. In cor- 
roboration of this statement we might 
refer to the whole history of her opera- 
tions in those great fields of her la- 
bours, South America, India, and 
China, upon which she entered so 
early, and exhausted such immense 
resources. In these countries, although 
the Christian name and edifices called 
churches were planted by her Mission- 
aries, and although the greater part of 
those churches still to be found in 
India, are in professed communion 
with the Church of Rome, the worship 
therein performed is, according to the 
most credible reports, only a modifica- 
tion of Heathenism, consisting alto- 
gether of superstitious observances ; 
while the people remain as destitute of 
faith and holiness, and as ignorant of 
every essential doctrine of divine reve- 
lation, as they were before their pre- 
tended conversion. Mr. Pratt has 
quoted (p. 22) a passage from the 
writings of Bishop Middleton, which 
gives precisely this view of the real 
condition of the professed converts of 
the Romish Church in India :— 

** As to such converts as are made by 
the Church of Rome, I question whether 
they might not as well retain the name, 
with the ignorance, of Pagans. I have 
seen in small buildings, that I supposed, 
fifty yards distance, to be swamy-houses 
(small Hindoo temples) the cross being 
blackened and oiled like a swamy, and 
placed against the end of a deep niche, 
with lamps on each side of it. The na- 
tives call it the Christian’s swamy. And 
they are right, provided the persons who 
set up such things can be called Chris- 
tians. In the country through which I 
have travelled, these things abound.’’ 

This statement is fully corroborated 
by other travellers in India; and it 
appears that these establishments rest 
for their support, in common with the 
Heathen temples around them, either 
on endowments or on the largesses of 
a Protestant government, theirreligious 
observances having no hold on the con- 
sciences or minds of the people. 

Another proposition in Mr. Pratt’s 
discourse, which appears to us very 
questionable, is the alleged commu- 
nity of interest, which, together with 
a supposed unity of faith, appeared to 
him to form a striking feature in the 
character of the Roman Catholics, and 
a strong recommendation of their sys- 
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tem. We are well assured that in 
India and China there is not, nor has 
been for many years, such a commu- 
nity of interest. On the contrary, the 
true history of those countries would 
exhibit numberless feuds among the 
different classes of Roman Catholics, 
involving questions of right, of autho- 
rity, and of jurisdiction; which have 
frequently brought them into contact 
withthe local authorities, and subjected 
them to censure as disturbers of the 
public peace, whose aim was rather to 
supplant rivals and persecute oppo- 
nents than to propagate the peaceful 
doctrines of the Gospel. We doubt, 
therefore, how far the Church of Rome, 
by acting (p. 16) ‘‘ in its Missionary 
exertions, in its collective capacity,” 
and exacting submission “‘ from all her 
members, of whatever nation or clime, 
to the authority of the Pope, has” 
possessed herself of ‘‘ means of action 
and unity of action, of which no other 
Church could avail itself.”” On the 
contrary, her assertion of the Pope’s 
authority, the only point in which her 
missionaries have been in the least 
degree harmonious, instead of promot- 
ing a general unity of action, or pos- 
sessing her of beneficial means of 
action, has operated much to the pre- 
judice of herinfluence. Had her mis- 
sionaries, instead of fiercely contesting 
this point, recommended Christianity 
by their conduct, and employed their 
ample pecuniary means in communi- 
cating European science, but more 
especially in the translation and circu- 
lation of the Scriptures in the languages 
of the Heathen world, less than three 
centuries would, according to all pro- 
bable calculations, have been found 
sufficient for the complete evangeliza- 
tion of the world. 

A careful examination of the history 
of the Roman Catholic Missionaries 
will shew, that when they have offered 
themselves as teachers of European 
science, or mere preachers of the faith 
of Christ, they have seldom been op- 
posed; but when they became the as- 
serters of a universal temporal dominion 
over all the kings of the earth, alleged 
to be vested in the Pope, they exposed 
themselves to the hostility of temporal 
princes, ever jealous of their own power 
and dominion, by whom they were of 
course opposed, and sometimes, as in 





China, persecuted and expelled the 
country. This course of conduct 
brought them into. contact inconve- 
nient even with the native sovereigns 
of Hindoostan, and it subjected them 
to censures and occasionally to re- 
striction in the settlements formed 
on the Indian peninsula by the states 
of Europe. 

In Mr. Pratt’s sentiments on the 
value of native agency in missionary 
operations, we fully concur. 

We imagined he had been aware 
that the obstacles thrown in the way 
of the friends of missions in this coun- 
try, in their earlier attempts to Chris-, 
tianize the natives of India, to which 
he refers, were the consequence of 
obligations under which the servants 
of the East India Company, who first 
acquired for us our territorial ascend- 
ency in the East, had laid us, not to 
interfere with the religion of the coun- 
try ; and which appeared, at that time, 
to justify the extreme caution with 
which Missionary exertions were sanc- 
tioned. . 

After remarking on the want of 
adaptation in the discipline of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Eng- 
land to the pursuit of Missionary ob- 
jects, and hinting the necessity, with 
special reference thereto, for a revision 
of the canons of the Church, he pro- 
ceeds to consider elementary instruc- 
tion, a subject on which Mr. Duff, the 
Missionary sent to India by the General 
Assembly in Scotland, has entered 
largely in his address, to which we shall 
now advert. This gentleman begins 
by observing, that the natives of Hea- 
thén countries question, with some 
appearance of reason, your authority 
for interfering with their religious per- 
suasions, and your right to dictate to 
them a new faith. They are, he ob- 
serves, in their own judgment as wise 
as they ought to be, and defend their 
own systems, and the authority with 
which they consider them vested, by 
a good deal of artful logic. 

“¢ Tf you assert that yours is not only 
better than theirs, but that it is best for 
them as well as for you, they ask, ‘ What 
is your authority for so saying? Where 
is your proof? Where is your commis- 
sion? Ours is from God; yours is from 
God; who is to judge between us?’ This 
stops your mouth, and what are you to 
do ?’’—(p. 2.) 
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And again (p. 6) Mr. Duff observes, 
a native of India, 


‘¢ Contrasting our system with theirs, 
in substance exclaimed, ‘ Behold, my 
countrymen, and judge between these 
boastful Europeans and us. Why, some 
few thousand years ago these foreigners 
were little better than the monkeys in the 
forest, while we were the enlightened de- 
scendants of a countless succession of 
sages ;’ and his climax was, that the whole 
system of European learning was merely 
a single drop, somehow surreptitiously 
drawn from the great ocean of Hindt liter- 
ature.”’ 


It must be acknowledged, that access 
to the Hindoo mind, while it is under 
the influence of such strong prejudice, 
is a thing of considerable difficulty ; 
for, according to Mr. Duff, if you at- 
tempt to establish the credit of Chris- 
tian truth on history, they refer to 
their fabulous pages as opposed to 
yours; your argument from miracles 
they invalidate by alleging far greater 
wonders as parts of their own system; 
the argument from philosophy also fails 
through the utter ignorance of those 
to whom it is addressed ; and internal 
evidence they cannot comprehend. 
To meet the difficulty, therefore, Mr. 
Duff proposes that, as our Missionaries 
have not the power of working mira- 
cles, they should recommend them- 
selves and their mission by showing, 
to the younger part of the community 
more especially, that Europeans, while 
they really possess a superiority in 
human science, charge themselves with 
the promotion of mental culture, to an 
extent never before known. By so 
doing, he conceives that Missionaries 
may instil into the minds of the Hea- 
thens a sort of deferential respect, 
which will open the door of the under- 
standing and conscience for the entry 
of divine truth. 

In support of this opinion, Mr. Duff 
further observes that, in the conscien- 
tious conviction of a Hindoo, all sci- 
ence is connected or mixed up with 
religion, being embodied in the Shas- 
ter. Whenever, therefore, you call the 
attention of a Hindoo to any of the 
falsehoods or misstatements mixed up 
in their systems of geography, astro- 
nomy, metaphysics, medicine, law, or 
any other science, and ultimately prove 
point to the satisfaction of the 

indoo, you thereby convict the Shaster 
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of error, and make a sort of lodgment 
on the mind, from which, if you pro- 
ceed discreetly, you may successfully 
assail his false conceptions of his own 
character as an immortal being, of 
God, and of eternity. 

From this view of the subject, the 
«‘ dissemination of mere human know- 
ledge, in the present state of India,” 
acquires an ‘‘ awful importance.” 


‘Tt is this that exalts and magnifies it 
into the rank of a primary instrument in 
spreading theseeds ofreformation through- 
out the land. There we are opposed by 
consecrated systems of learning on every 
subject, which present a mountainous bar- 
rier in the way of disseminating truth ; 
and there, in reference to these systems, 
useful knowledge is more potent far than 
a whole army of destructives; it is a per- 
fect leveller of them all; itis the hammer 
that can dash theminto atoms. I do then 
with confidence (the orator proceeds) make 
my appeal to the enlightened reason, and 
judgment, and common sense of men; 
and, seeing that the communication of 
useful knowledge becomes, in the circum- 
stances described, such a tremendous en- 
gine for breaking down the accumulated 
superstitions and idolatries of ages, I do 
ask, with humble but confident boldness, 
as in the sight of heaven, Who is it that 
henceforward will have the hardihood to 
assert, that the impartation of such know- 
ledge has nothing to do with the Chris- 
tianization of India ?’’ 


In considering the advantages of 
native agency in the evangelization of 
Heathen nations, Mr. Duff admits 
that great caution is necessary in the 
selection of agents, and that there is 
considerable danger of native converts 
proving insincere, and of their faith 
failing before powerful temptations 
from their countrymen: but it should 
be remembered, that the far more ex- 
pensive agency of Europeans is not 
wholly exempt from such liabilities, 
while the advantages resulting from 
the employment of genuine native con- 
verts, in the evangelization of their 
countrymen, are incalculable. 


‘“‘They,’’ it is eloquently observed, 
‘can withstand that blazing sun,—they 
can bear exposure to that unkindly atmo- 
sphere,—they can locate themselves amid 
the hamlets and the villages,—they can 
hold intercourse with their countrymen in 
ways and modes that we never can. And 


having the thousand advantages, besides, 
of knowing the feelings, the sentiments, 
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the traditions, the associations, the habits, 
the manners, the customs, the trains of 
thought, and principles of reasoning among 
the people,—they can strike in with argu- 
ments, and objections, and illustrations, 
and imagery, which we could never, never 
have conceived. How glorious, then, must 
be the day for India, when such qualified 
native agents are prepared to go forth 
among the people, and shake and agitate 
and rouse them from the lethargy and the 
slumber of ages !’’ 


Our minds are strongly impressed 
with a persuasion, that both India and 
China will be evangelized chiefly by 
native agency ; and in looking into the 
reports of the Missionary Societies and 
other sources of information, we think 
we perceive the dawn of the coming 


day. 

Mr. Duff’s address embraces some 
other interesting topics connected with 
Missions. The qualifications of school- 
masters,—the best medium of teach- 
ing, whether the English or native lan- 
guages. Mr. Duff is of opinion, and so 


appears to have been the late acting 
Governor-general of India Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, that ‘‘ the English language 
is the lever which, as an instrument, 
is destined to move all Hindoostan,”’ 
although for the present it is the me- 
dium of communication only to the 
‘‘ thoroughly educated few.” He 
strongly urges prompt and vigorous 
exertions in this great work by many 
forcible arguments, and particularly 
that the diffusion, by the agency of the 
press, of elementary knowledge among 
the inhabitants of Heathen countries, 
if not accompanied by the communi- 
cation of the truths of the Gospel, will 
have a direct tendency to promote 
atheism, and must leave the victims of 
ignorance and error not only in no 
better state, morally considered, but 
in a worse state than it found them. 
As a piece of clear and masterly 
reasoning on a subject of considerable 
interest, Mr. Duff’s pamphlet will be 
very generally read, and we believe as 
generally approved. T. F. 





SHAKSPEARE’8 KNOWLEDGE or Natura History. 


Mr. Ursan, Jan. 1836, 
YOU having, some months ago, 
announced my intention of publishing 
a work illustrative of Shakspeare’s 
knowledge of Natural History, &c., L 
am anxious, previous to the publica- 
tion, to submit to the public, through 
the medium of your respectable Maga- 
zine, a few extracts from my manu- 
script, in the hope that some of your 
readers, admirers of our great drama- 
tic bard, may be induced to favour me 
with such information respecting his 
life and writings as may not have hi- 
therto attracted public notice. 
Yours, &c. James H. FENNELL. 
4, Chester-terrace, Borough-road, 
Southwark. 
Cricket (Field). — Field crickets 
possess very acute hearing, which is 
proved by their instantly ceasing to 
chirp on the slightest noise being pro- 
duced near their station. Mammilius, 
when about to tell a tale of ‘‘ sprites 
and goblins,”’ says, 
‘* T will tell it softly, 
Yon crickets shall not hear it.’’»— 
Winter’s Tale, ii. 1.) 
Professor Rennie observes that this 
passage “‘ shows that Shakspeare had 


amore accurate knowledge of insects 
than two of our most distinguished 
naturalists, Linnzeus and Bonnet, who 
are disposed to deny that insects hear 
at all.” 

DeEwBERRY.—Titania, in A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream, instructing the 
Fairies how to treat Bottom, tells them 
to 


‘¢ Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mul- 
berries.’’—(iii. 1.) 
The word dewberry being applied to 
more than one species of fruit, and the 
above mention being so deficient in 
points that might assist in fixing the 
identity, it is a matter of doubt to 
which of them Shakspeare alludes, 
Hawkins says, dewberries are properly 
the fruit of a species of wild bramble, 
called the creeping or lesser bramble, 
but contends that from their being here 
included among the more delicate 
fruits ‘‘ they must be understood to 
mean raspberries, which are, also, of 
the bramble kind.” Pye says, ‘‘ the 
dewberry is well known all over Eng- 
land by those who speak the English 
language, to be the fruit of that bram- 
ble called by Millar‘‘ Rubus minor fructu 
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ceruleo,” from which circumstance it is 
sometimes vulgarly called the blue- 
berry. Itis a very‘delicate fruit, and 
as well worthy of horticulture as the 
strawberry.” Henley asserts, that by 
dewberries Shakspeare does not mean 
the fruit of the bramble, but goose- 
berries, ‘‘ which are,”’ he observes, 
‘* still so called in several parts of the 
kingdom.” On this assertion, Pye 
challenges the annotator to mention 
any one part of the kingdom where 
gooseberries are called dewberries. 
Now, if he had read Culpepper’s Her- 
bal, he might have found it distinctly 
stated, that in Sussex the gooseberry- 
bush is called the dewberry bush. 
This old Herbalist, indeed, applies the 
word dewberry to no other fruit but 
the gooseberry. 

Doe-ape.—Jacques, in As You Like 
It (ii. 5.) mentions ‘‘ dog-apes.” 
Maplett in his ‘‘ Green Forest, or a 
Natural History” (1567), says, that 
according to Isidore, there are five 
kinds of apes, and that one of these 
‘is not much unlike our dog in figure 
or shew.” It is most probable that 
Shakspeare and Isidore both mean 
what naturalists call the dog-faced 
baboon, the Simia hamadryas of Lin- 


neus, the Cynocephalus hamadryas of _ 


Desmarest. This species has been 
known nearly three hundred years, 
and is stated to have been first de- 
scribed by Gesner, whose death took 
place soon after the birth of Shak- 
speare. 

Erxv.—Boult, in Pericles (iv. 3.), 
notices that thunder awakens “‘the beds 
of eels.” It is a decided fact that in 
thunder storms eels are in extraordi- 
nary commotion. Mr. Yarrell, in his 
valuable notes on the generation of 
eels, states that ‘‘ Dr. Marshall Hall 
subjected some eels to a very slight 
galvanic discharge passed through a 
vessel of water containing them, and 
observed them to become, in conse- 
quence, violently agitated.” This 
high degree of irritability of the mus- 
cular fibre, Mr. Yarrell regards as 
explanatory ‘ of the restless motions 
of eels during thunder-storms.”’ * 

Fern.—It was anciently supposed 
that ‘‘ fern-seed’”’ was only obtainable 
at the exact hour of the night on which 


* Jesse’s Gleanings in Nat. Hist, (2d 
Series) p- 73. 


St. John the Baptist was born, and 
the superstitious believed that if they 
gathered it at that particular time it 
would endow them with the power of 
walking invisible. 

Gadshill.—‘ We steal as in a castle, cock- 
sure: we have the receipt of fern-seed, 
we walk invisible. 

Chamberlain.—‘‘ Nay, by my faith, I 
think you are more indebted to the 
night than to fern-seed, for your walk- 
ing invisible:’’—( Hen. IV. Part I.ii. 1.) 


Some appear to have suspected from 
their never finding fern exhibiting any- 
thing like what is commonly called 
seed, that the assertion of their becom- 
ing invisible who could gather it, was 
merely made to induce the credulous 
to engage in a vain search. Thus ina 
curious work, entitled Athenian Sport 
(1707), I find it insinuated that the 
idea of fern having seed is only ima- 
ginary :— 


‘“Who would believe what strange bug- 
bears 

Mankind creates itself of fears ? 

That spring, like fern, that insect weed, 

Equivocally without seed ; 

And have no possible foundation, 

But merely in th’ imagination.” 


Others did not directly deny the exist- 
ence of this plant’s seed, but from their 
not finding what they would consider 
as such, concluded that it was, there- 
fore, very scarce. Culpepper, writing of 
fern, ‘‘ the seed of which,”’ he observes, 
“some authors hold to be so rare,’”’ 
says, “‘ such a thing there is, I know, 
and may be easily had upon Midsum- 
mer eve, and, for aught I know, two 
or three days after it, if not more.” 

It is, perhaps, hardly necessary to 
state, that though ferns are flowerless, 
destitute of those reproductive organs, 
called pistil and stamen, which the 
higher classes of plants possess, and 
also destitute of what we should re- 
gard as seed by comparison with that 
of flowering plants, yet they have 
attached to the under sides of their 
leaves (or to speak botanically, their 
fronds), at a certain season numerous 
dust-like particles which are analogous 
to seeds, as each distinct particle will 
produce a fern like its parent. 

GLow-worm.—This insect, so fa- 
mous for its luminousness, is a species 
of beetle—the lampyris  noctiluca. 
Pericles mentions, 
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‘* a glow-worm in the night, 

The which hath fire in darkness, none in 
light.’’—(Perieles, ii. 3.) 
The Ghost, noticing the short time it 
has to spare to converse with Hamlet, 
on account of the approach of morn- 
ing, the time when all spirits vanish, 
remarks that, 


‘¢ The glow--worm shows the matin to be 

near, 
And ’gins to pale his uneffectual fire.’’— 
(Hamlet, i. 5.) 


At the approach of dawn the glow- 
worm’s light begins gradually de- 
creasing, until at length it is extin- 
guished on the disappearance of 
night’s darkness. By designating its 
light ‘‘wneffectual,”’ Shakspeare alludes, 
1 think, to the circumstance that its uti- 
lity is so unapparent that it seems to 
answer no effect or purpose. Various 
naturalists have offered their respective 
notions concerning the object for which 
nature has furnished the glow-worm 
with this remarkable property. Thus, 
Dumeril, Kirby, Spence, Knapp, and 
others, contend that the female, who is 
wingless, possesses this light that it 
may serve as ‘‘a lamp of love” to 
guide the winged male to her. The 
Baron de Geer objects to this notion, 
because the glow-worm shines when 
in its infant states of larva and pupa, 
in both of which states it cannot pro- 
pagate, and consequently can have no 
need of a ‘‘ lamp of love.’’ Others 
urge in objection, the fact that not 
merely the female but the male also, 
‘is luminous, the discovery of which cir- 
cumstance has, hitherto, been ascribed 
to Ray, and hassince been corroborated 
by the observations of Waller, Geof- 
froy, and Muller. Kirby and Spence, 
again, conjecture that it may defend 
the insect from its enemies, by its ra- 
diance dazzling their eyes. ‘‘ Pos- 
sibly,”’ says Waller, “‘ the use of this 
light is to be a lantern to the insect in 
catching its prey, and to direct its 
course by in the night, which is made 
probable by the ‘position of it on the 
under part of the tail, so that by bend- 
ing the same downwards (as I always 
observe it do) it gives a light forward 
upon the prey or object. The lumi- 
nous rays in the mean time not being 
at all incommodious to its sight, as 
they would have been if this torch had 
been carried before it. This conjec- 
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ture is also favoured by the placing of 
the eyes, which are on the under part 
of the head, not on the top.”’* 

In the preceding quotation from 
Hamlet, Shakspeare by applying the 
possessive pronoun “ his’ to the glow- 
worm, when referring to its ‘‘ uneffec- 
tual fire,” ascribes luminosity to the 
male; thus placing himself, perhaps 
alone, in opposition to other poets and 
the majority of prose writers, who 
would have us believe, for the sake of 
a pretty idea, that only the female is 
luminous, that she — poor wingless 
creature!—may attract the winged 
male. I have already cited the names 
of Ray, Waller, Geoffroy, and Muller, 
as observers of the luminosity of the 
male. j 

Shakspeare has committed an error 
respecting the part where the light is 
situated in the insect, as in the Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream he makes Ti- 
tania order the Fairies to light their 
tapers ‘‘ at the fiery glowworm’s eyes.” 
“*I know not,” says Johnson, “‘ how 
Shakspeare, who commonly derived his 
knowledge of nature from his own cbser- 
vation, happened to place the glow- 
worm’s light in his eyes, which is only 
in his tail.””. Johnson’s note is a very 
proper one, the larvaof the glowworm 
emitting its light from only the two 
last segments of the abdomen, and the 
imago, or perfect insect, from only the 
four last segments of the abdomen. 

When Sir Hugh Evans, as a Satyr, 
is dancing round Herne’s Oak, with 
his party disguised as Fairies, he says, 
“Twenty glowworms shall our lan- 

terns be, [tree.”’”— 
To guide our measure round about the 
(Merry Wives of Windsor, v. 5.) 

Hatcyon.— 

Puceile.—‘* Expect Saint Martin’s sum- 
mer, halcyon days.”’ 
Henry VI. Part I. i. 2. 


It was anciently believed that during 
the halcyon days, or that time when 
the halcyon, or king-fisher, is. engaged 
in hatching her eggs, the sea, in kind- 
ness to her, remains so smooth and 
calm that the mariner may venture on 
the main with the happy certainty of 
not being exposed to storms or tem- 








* Philosophical Transactions, No. 67, 


as quoted in Blount’s Natural History 
(1693.) 
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pests. ‘‘ The halcyones,” says Pliny, 
“are of agreat name and much mark- 
ed. The very seas, and they that sail 
thereupon, know well when they sit 
and breed. * * * * They lay and 
sit about midwinter, when daies be 
shortest ; and the time whiles they 
are broodie, is called the halcyon daies, 
for during that season the sea is calme 
and navigable, especialie in the coast 
of Sicilie. In other parts also the sea 
is not so boisterous, but more quiet than 
at other times, but surely the Sicilian 
sea is very gentle, both in the straights 
and also in the open ocean.”* Aris- 
totle, however, seems to be the first 
writer who asserts that during the 
halcyon days the mariner may sail in 
perfect security. + Since his time, the 
poets have carefully, though not wisely, 
cherished the superstition. 


Perque dies placidos hiberno tempore sep- 
tem [nidis : 

Incubat halcyone pendentibus squore 

Tum via tuta maris: ventos custodit, et 
arcet 

Eolus egressu.’’—(Ovid. Metam. Lib. xi.) 


‘¢ Alcyone compress’d 

Seven days sits brooding on her watery 
nest, [{kind, 

A wintry queen; her sire at length is 
Calms every storm andhushesevery wind.”’ 
(The same translated by Dryden.) 


** May halcyons smooth the waves, and 
calm the seas, [breeze ; 

And the rough south-east sink into a 
Halcyons, of all the birds that haunt the 
main, [train.’’ 

Most lov’d and honor’d by the Nereid 
(Theocritus, Idyl. vii. 1. 57. translated 

by Fawkes.) 


“‘ Blow, but gently blow fayre winde 
From the forsaken shore, 

And be as to the halcyon kinde 
Till we have ferriedo’er.’’—W. Browne. 


Montaigne believes that ‘‘ Nature 
has honoured no other animal so much 
during its sitting and disclosing, for 
that the whole ocean is stayed, and 
smoothed without waves, without winds 
or rain, whilst the halcyon broods upon 
her young, which is just about the 
winter solstice, so that by her privi- 
ledge, we have seven dayes and seven 
nights, in the very heart of winter, 





* Pliny’s Natural History, by Holland, 
p- 287. 
t Aristotle’s Hist. Anim. p. 541. 
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wherein we may sail without danger.”’ * 
Cowper, perhaps, is the last poet of 
any note who has repeated this extra- 
vagant and absurd notion: 
‘* As firm as the rock, and as calm as the 
flood, [her brood.”’ 

Where the peace-loving haleyon deposits 

Henceforth, let poets, instead of 
copying this childish and false notion, 
endeavour to sing something that is 
really true of the bird, whose splendid 
plumage, swift and elegant flight, pa- 
tience and dexterity in fishing, curious 
nest and delightful haunts, would 
afford original poets exhaustless themes 
for their muse, much more entertain- 
ing, and certainly more instructive, 
than this poor and worn-out fiction. 
A modern poet thus makes this fiction 
give way to opposing truth : 
‘¢ The halcyon never trusts the deep, 

Building with reeds a floating nest ; 
She never bids the waters sleep, 

Or charm the howling winds to rest. 


But delves in sands her deep abode, 
While loud the angry surges beat, 
And listens to the winds abroad ; 
Glad tenant of a safe retreat.’’ 
ny Minstrels of Winandermere, 
1811. 


The Earl of Kent, in King Lear, 
speaks of rogues who 


—— ‘‘ turn their halcyon beaks 
With every gale and vary of their mas- 
ters.”’ (ii. 1.) 


This is an allusion to the old super- 
stitious belief that a dead kingfisher 
suspended from a cord, would always 
turn its beak to the direction from 
whence the wind blew. The earliest 
mention of this, after Shakspeare’s 
allusion, seems to be in Marlowe’s Jew 
of Malta, 1633 : 

*¢ But how now stands the wind? 
Into what corner peers my halcyon’s bill.’’ 


‘Father Athanasius Kircher,”’ says 
the author of the Physice Curiose 
(part i. p. 1367), ‘‘ had one of these 
birds sent him in a present by a friend, 
and being disembowelled and dried, it 
was suspended from the ceiling of his 
celebrated museum from 1640 to 1655, 
when I left Rome, and though all the 
doors and windows were shut, it con- 
stantly turned its bill towards the 





* Montaigne’s Apology for Raymond 
de Sebonde. 
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wind ; and this I myself observed 
with admiration and pleasure almost 
every day for thespace of three years.” 

«« IT have once or twice,”’ says Mrs. 
Charlotte Smith, ‘‘ seen a stuffed bird 
of this species hung up to the beam of 
a cottage ceiling, and imagined that 
the beauty of the feathers had recom- 
mended it to this,sad pre-eminence, 
till, on enquiry, 1 was assured that it 
served the purpose of a weather-vane; 
and though sheltered from the imme- 
diate influence of the wind, never 
failed to show every change by turn- 
ing its beak to the quarter whence the 
wind blew.’”’+ 

Hepcrenoc.—The hedgehog’s usual 
mode of defence is by folding itself 
into the shape of a round ball, and at 
the same time erecting the numerous 
sharp spines with which its back is 
all over beset, so as to prick him who 
touches it. 








Caliban. Hedgehogs — 
Lie tumbling in my bare-foot way, and 
mount 


Their pricks at my foot falls.” 
(Tempest, ii. 2.) 
In reference to its spinesjone of the 
Fairies in A Midsummer Night’s Dream 
calls it the ‘‘thorny hedgehog.” (ii. 3.) 





+ Natural History of Birds, vol. i. p.73. 
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It is well known that the hedgehog 
is a nocturnal animal, seeking food and 
society in the night; but Shakspeare 
is probably the first writer who affirms . 
that it utters its peculiar cry at that 
time : 

Tamora. ‘* When they show’d me this 
abhorred pit, [night, 
They told me, here, at dead time of the 
Ten thousand ————————— urchins 
Would make such fearful and confused 
cries, 
As any mortal body, hearing it, [denly.’’ 
Should straight fall mad, or else die sud- 
(Titus Andronicus, ii. 3.) 

One of the witches in Macbeth also 
notices that ‘‘ the hedge-pig whines” 
at midnight. (iv. 1.) 

“The hedgehog,” says Mr. Den- 
son, ‘‘ I have heard it stated, whines 
by night, frequently, at short inter- 
vals, and this so audibly as to alarm 
the traveller unfamiliar with its sound, 
who may trip, lonely, in the still hour 
of night, the road skirted by the plan- 
tation or hedge-row in which hedge- 
hogs may be.”’t 

A friend of mine tells me that a 
hedge-hog which he kept, ran about 
at night uttering sharp cries. 

(To be continued.) 


~$ Magazine of Natural History, vol. 
viii. p. 110. 





CHARACTERS OF PHILOSOPHERS, sy W. T. Branoe, Ese. F,R.S. 


THE following characters are taken from the historical parts of Mr. Brande’s 
‘* Manual of Chemistry ;” they relate to persons of the greatest eminence 
and interest in science; and they are drawn with such discrimination and 
knowledge, as well as with such propriety and elegance of language, as to 
make them valuable accessories to biographical literature. 


Roger Bacon. 
The alchymical annals of the 13th 
century are adorned by the name of 


Roger Bacon, a native of Iichester in_ 


Somersetshire, and descended from an 
ancient and honourable family. In 
1240 he returned from Paris, and be- 
came celebrated among the learned of 
the University of Oxford. At that 
time, however, the exposition of igno- 
rance and attempts to overthrow the 
dogmas of the schools, was a service of 
risk and danger; and to this Friar 
Bacon (for he was a monk of the Fran- 
ciscan order) laid himself fully open. 
He was accused of practising witch- 
craft, thrown into prison, and nearly 
starved for exposing the prevalent im- 
morality of the clergy ; and, according 
Gent. Mac, Vou. V. 


to some, stood a chance of being burnt 
as a magician. I know of no work 
that strikes one with more surprise 
and admiration than the Opus Majus 
of Roger Bacon. He stands alone like 
a beacon upon a waste. His expres- 
sions are perspicuous and comprehen- 
sive, such as betoken a rare and un- 
clouded intellect ; and they are full of 
anticipations of the advantages likely 
to be derived from that mode of inves- 
tigation insisted upon by his great suc- 
cessor, Chancellor Bacon. This resem- 
blance between Roger Bacon and his 
illustrious namesake, has scarcely been 
noticed by the historians of his period. 
It has, however, not escaped Mr. Hal- 
lam’s observation, who adverts to it in 
his History of the Middle Ages. 
s 
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** Whether Lord Bacon,’”’ he says, 
“ever read the Opus Majus I know 
not; but it is singular that his favour- 
ite quaint expression—‘‘ prerogative 
scientiarum ’’—should be found in that 
work ; and whoever reads the sixth part 
of the Opus Majus, upon experimental 
science, must be struck by it as the 
prototype in spirit of the Novum Or- 
ganum. The same sanguine and some- 
times rash confidence in the effect of 
physical discoveries; the same fond- 
ness for experiment ; the same prefer- 
ence of inductive to abstract reason- 
ing, pervade both works.” The alchy- 
mical work of R. Bacon that has been 
most prized, is the ‘‘ Mirror of Alchy- 
my;”’ but there is little either of inte- 
rest or entertainment* to be extracted 
from it. Roger Bacon has by some 
been spoken of as a benefactor to man- 
kind, and by others as an enemy to 
the human race, inasmuch as he is 
plausibly considered to have invented 
gunpowder,+ an invention by which 
the personal barbarity of warfare has 
certainly been diminished ; but which, 
considered as an instrument of human 
destruction, by far more powerful than 
any that skill had devised or accident 
presented before, acquiring, as experi- 


ence shews us, a more sanguinary 
dominion in every succeeding age, and 
borrowing all the progressive resources 
of science and civilization for the exter- 
mination of mankind, appals us (says 
Mr. Hallam) at the future prospects 
of the species, and makes us feel per- 
haps more than in any other instance 
a difficulty of reconciling the mysteri- 
ous dispensations with the benevolent { 
order of Providence.” 


Peter WouvuLre. 
Another true believer in the myste- 
ries of this art (Alchemy) was Peter 


Woulfe, of whom it is to be regretted . 


that no biographical memoir has been 
preserved. I have picked upa few 
anecdotes respecting him from two or 
three friends who were his acquaint- 
ance. He occupied chambers in Bar- 
nard’s Inn, while residing in London, 
and usually spent the summer in Paris. 
His rooms, which were extensive, were 
so filled with furnaces and apparatus, 
that it was difficult to reach his fire- 
side. <A friend told me that he once 
put down his hat and never could find 
it again, such was the confusion of 
boxes, packages, and parcels that lay 
about the chamber. His breakfast 





* The works of R. Bacon, most worthy of perusal, are the Opus Majus, edited by 
Dr. Jebb in 1733, and his Epistola de Secretis Operibus Artis et Nature, et nulli- 
tate Magiz, 1532. The former, addressed to Pope Clement IV. breathes sentiments 
which would do honour to ‘ the most refined periods of science.’ 

+ ‘ From saltpetre and other ingredients (says R. Bacon), we are able to form a fire 
which shall burn to any distance.’ Again, ‘ a small portion of matter, about the size 
of the thumb, properly dispersed, will make a tremendous sound and corruscation, by 
which cities and armies might be destroyed.’ Again, there occurs a passage which is 
supposed to divulge the secret of the preparation. ‘ Sed tamen Salis Petree Juru mone 
cap urbre et sulphuris et sic facies tonitrum, si scias, artificium.’ The anagram is 
convertible into Carbonum pulvere. The same discovery has been given to Bartholo- 
mew Schwartz, a German monk, and the date 1320 annexed to it. Gunpowder was 





a 





commonly used early in the fourteenth century, and Edward III. employed artillery 
at the battle of Cressy ; but the Greek fire which the Crusaders encountered in the 
East was a near approach to gunpowder. 

t We are not sure that we understand correctly the grounds of Mr. Hallam’s em- 
barrassment. ‘ The order of Providence is undoubtedly benevolent’—but this prin- 
ciple of benevolence appears to be, in innumerable instances, disturbed and broken 
into, and does not seem to act on the present state of things, unmixed with other 
causative powers. If Mr. Hallam looks to the destruction of life, it appears not only 
not increased but diminished by the use of fire-arms instead of the spear and the sword; 
if to the pain and agony of wounds, it undoubtedly is less. Add to this, that the 
increasing knowledge and civilization of the world, with governments acting less under 
the will of an arbitrary monarch, and more according to the popular voice, will 
diminish the frequency and duration of wars. 

* War is a game, which, were the people wise, 
Kings would not play at.’ 

These causes will probably diminish the fatal destruction of wars among future 
generations. The loss of population, even by wars the longest and most sanguinary, 
has always been soon repaired.—Epir. 
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hour was four in the morning; a few 
of his select friends were occasionally 
invited to this repast, to whom a secret 
signal was given, by which they gained 
entrance, knocking a certain number 
of times at the inner door of his apart- 
ment. He had long vainly searched 
for the Elixir, and attributed his re- 
peated failures to the want of due pre- 
paration by pious and charitable acts. 
I understand that some of his appa- 
ratus is still extant, upon which are 
supplications for success, and for the 
welfare of the adepts. Whenever he 
wished to break an acquaintance, or 
felt himself offended, he resented the 
supposed injury by sending a present 
to the offender, and never seeing him 
afterwards. 

These presents were sometimes of a 
serious description, and consisted usu- 
ally of some expensive chemical pro- 
duct or preparation. He had an heroic 
remedy for illness. When he felt him- 
self seriously indisposed, he took a 
place in the Edinburgh mail, and hav- 
ing reached that city, immediately came 
back in the returning coach to London. 
A cold taken on one of these expedi- 
tions, terminated in an inflammation 
of the lungs, of which he died in 1805. 
He is the author of several papers in 
the Philosophical ‘Transactions. 


Francis Bacon. 

Entering upon the 17th century, 
the historian of experimental science 
must ever pause to pay a tribute of 
gratitude and respect to the celebrated 
Francis Bacon; a man whose faults 
as a statesman have been eclipsed to 
the eyes of posterity, by the brilliancy 
and excellence of his philosophical 
character. 

It may be commonly observed that 
those who are gifted by nature with 
superior genius or uncommon capacity, 
who are destined to reach the meri- 
dian of science, or to attain exalted 
stations in the learned professions, 
have exhibited early specimens of 
future greatness, ; either indefatigable 
industry, or extraordinary sagacity, 
or ardent enthusiasm, have marked 
their entrance into the affairs of life. 
At the age of sixteen Bacon was dis- 
tinguished at Cambridge, and, very 
shortly afterwards, struck with the 
frivolous subtilty of the tenets of Aris- 
totle, he appears to have turned his 
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mind into that channel which led on 
to future eminence. The solid foun- 
dation of his scientific character is the 
Instauration of the Sciences. It opens 
with a general and philosophical sur- 
vey of the subject: whence he pro- 
ceeds to infer the futility of the ancient 
philosophical systems, and to point 
out Induction as the only road to 
Truth. ‘‘ Pursue this,” he says, “‘ and 
we shall obtain new powers over 
Nature ; we shall perform works as 
much greater than were supposed prac- 
ticable by natural magic, as the real 
actions of a Cesar surpassed the fic- 
titious ones of a hero of romance.” 
Speculative philosophy he likens to 
the lark, who brings no returns from 
his elevated flights : experimental phi- 
losophy to the falcon, who soars 
as high, and returns the possessor 
of his prey. Illustrations of the new 
method of philosophising, and the 
mode of arranging the results, con- 
clude this admirable and unrivalled 
performance. To do justice to the 
work, we must for a moment forget 
the present healthy and vigorous con- 
stitution of science, and view it de- 
formed and sickly, in the reign of 
Elizabeth. We shall then not be sur- 
prised at the irrelative observations 
and credulous details which occasion- 
ally blemish this masterly production 
of the human mind. 

But the history of Lord Bacon fur- 
nishes other materials for reflection. 
Upon the accession of James I. he 
became, successively, possessed of the 
highest honours of the Law, and ac- 
quired great celebrity as a public 
speaker, and a man of business. Yet, 
amidst the harassing duties of his 
laborious avocations, he still found 
time to cultivate and adorn the paths 
of science, the pursuit of which fur- 
nished employment for his scanty 
leisure and relaxation in his profes- 
sional toils; and when ultimately dis- 
graced, “‘his genius, yet unbroken, 
supported itself amidst involved cir- 
cumstances and a depressed spirit, 
and shone out in literary productions.” 
Nor should the munificence of his 
royal master remain unnoticed, who, 
after remitting his fine; and releasing 
him from his prison in the Tower, 
conferred upon him a large pension, 
and used every expedient to alleviate 
the burden of his age, and to blunt 
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the poignancy of his sufferings. After 
the death of Lord Bacon, which hap- 
peeet April 1626, in the 66th year of 

is age, the records of science began 
to assume a brighter aspect, and we 
discern true knowledge emerging from 
the dungeons of scholastic controversy, 
and shaking off the shackles of polemi- 
cal learning. 


Mr. Boy te. 


Although Mr. Boyle cannot be said 
to have fathomed the depths of science, 
yet his station in life, his mild and 
prepossessing disposition, his strict 
honour and integrity, and the unaf- 
fected earnestness with which he pro- 
moted experimental inquiry, tended to 
shed a lustre on his pursuits, to ele- 
vate their character with the world, 
and to draw into their precincts many 
who, without such an example, would 
have passed their lives in the listless 
inactivity, then too common with those 
upon whom Fortune had smiled; among 
them Mr. Boyle made many converts.* 
‘It must be confessed,’ says Evelyn, 
‘that he had a marvellous sagacity in 
finding out many useful and noble ex- 
periments. Never did stubborn mat- 
ter come under his inquisition, but he 
extorted a confession of all that lay in 
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her most intricate recesses ; and what 
he has discovered, he has faithfully 
registered and frankly communicated. 
In this exceeding my Lord Verulam, 
who (though never to be mentioned 
without honour and admiration) was 
used to tell all that came to hand. 
His severer studies did not in the least 
sour his conversation, and I question 
whether any man has produced more 
experiments without dogmatising. He 
was a Corpusculerian without Epi- 
curus; a great and happy analyser, 
addicted to no particular sect, but, as 
became a generous and free philoso- 
pher, preferring truth above all. Ina 
word, a person of that singular can- 
dour and worth, that to draw a just 
character of him one must run through 
all the virtues, as well as through all 
the sciences.”” Mr. Boyle died in Dec. 
1691, and his funeral sermon was 
preached by the celebrated Dr. Burnet, 
at St. Martin’s Church; ‘in which 
(says Evelyn) he spake of his won- 
derful civility to strangers; the great 
good which he did by his experience 
in medicine and chemistry, the works 
both pious and useful which he pub- 
lished ; the exact life he led, and the 
happy end he made.’ ¢ 
(To be continued.) 
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Dear Sir, 

IN your third volume of Gleanings, 
you treated on the subject of the dis- 
appearance ‘of swallows in the late 
autumnal season from this country ; 
and you rejected the doubts which had 
been formed as to their migration to 
southern climates. The reviewer of 
your work in this Magazine, not only 
coincided with your opinion, but sup- 
ported it with some additional argu- 
ments: one of which, as relating to 
the moulting of the birds, seems to be 
of great force. I however call your 
attention to the subject again, in con- 
sequence of having read lately of the 
migration of birds in America; and I 
always considered that our naturalists, 
if a link was wanting in the chain 


THE MIGRATION oF Birps. 


of evidence regarding the migration of 
swallows from England, ought to have 
supplied it by the analogy which the 
birds of other countries afforded. One 
cause of obscurity on the subject has 
arisen from our limited territory and 
insular situation ; by which our natu- 
ralists have lost sight of our migrating 
birds as soon as they left this land, and 
have not been able to mark their pro- 
gress, step by step, as they might do 
in continental countries. No country 
can be better formed for such obser- 
vations than America, as it presents 
within itself every degree of latitude 
to which the flight of migratory birds 
extends, or is supposed to extend ; 
and they may be often overtaken or 
met in the intermediate districts that 





* Mr. Boyle was born Jan. 1627 at Lismore; educated at Eton; travelled in 


Italy, &c. ; returned to England 1644. 


Royal Society. Died Dec. 1691, aged 64. 
t Vide Bray’s Memoirs of Evelyn, 2nd ed. dto. vol. ii. p. 268. Diary, vol. ii. 
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In 1680 he was elected President of the 
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lie between their winter and sum- 
mer abodes. The number in England 
of our migrating birds is very con- 
fined; and, if not previously acquainted 
with the Ornithology of North Ameri- 
ca, you will be astonished with the 
large catalogue which it presents. The 
distance to which many of its land- 
birds fly southwards for their winter 
food, into the genial and temperate 
climates, is full as great as that to 
which the swallow is supposed to ex- 
tend its flight from England; their 
power of wing, generally speaking, 
much less; hence, the capability of 
the swallow-tribe taking this aerial 
journey, is at once removed by analo- 
gy: the American migration throwing 
light upon that which passes on our 
shores. But not to delay you any 
longer from the narrative of the au- 
thor, which I wish to lay before you, 
I now extract from Bartram’s Travels 
in Florida, the following passages: 
just mentioning that he was a natural- 
ist of great knowledge, indefatigable 
diligence in observation, and poetical 
power of description ; in short, this is 
the last of our old books of travels, 
picturesque, learned, profound, pious, 
and eloquent. In nothing, my dear 
Mr. Jesse, is our present literature so 
poor, as in modern sermons,* and 
modern travels; and I should never 
advise you to look into either, as long 
as you have Hammond, and Sanderson, 
and Don.e in one; and old Purchas’s 
collection, and Hakluyt, and our friend 
Bartram, to amuse your winter even- 
ings in the other. 

‘These authors have done very little 
towards elucidating the subjects on the 
migration of birds, or accounting for the 
annual appearance and disappearance or 
vanishing of these beautiful and enter- 
taining beings, who visit us at certain 
stated seasons. Catesby has said very 
little on this curious subject; but Ed- 
wards more; and perhaps all or as much 
as could be said with truth by the most 


* Most gladly do I except such as Mr. 
Davison’s on Prophecy ; Dr. Copleston’s, 
delivered at Oxford ;—of later date, Dr. 
Shuttleworth’s, the Master of New Col- 
lege ; and Mr. Newman of Oriel’s admi- 
rable discourses: the latter, as parochial 
discourses, in my opinion, have passed 
beyond all competition—clear in argu- 
ment, elegant in language, ingenious in 
reasoning, devout in sentiment, they 
have afforded me equal delight and in- 
struction. 
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able and ingenious who had not the ad- 
vantage and opportunity of ocular obser- 
vation, which can only be acquired by 
travelling, and residing a whole year at 
least in the various climates from north 
to south to the very full of their peregri- 
nations ; or minutely examining the tracts 
and observations of curious and indus- 
trious travellers, who have published their 
memoirs on this subject. There may be 
some persons who consider this inquiry 
not to be productive of any real benefit 
to mankind, and pronounce such atten- 
tion to Natural History merely speculative, 
and only fit to entertain the idle virtuoso. 
However, the ancients thought other- 
wise; for with them the knowledge of the 
passage of birds was the study of their 
priests and philosophers, and was con- 
sidered a matter of real and indispensible 
use to the state, next to Astronomy, as we 
find their system of agriculture was in a 
great degree regulated by the arrival and 
disappearance of birds of passage, and 
perhaps a calendar under such a regulation 
at this time might be useful to the hus- 
bandman and the gardener. But, howe- 
ver attentive and observant the ancients 
were on this branch of science, they seem 
to have been very ignorant or erroneous 
in their conjectures concerning what be- 
came of birds after their disappearance, 
till after their return again. In the 
southern and temperate climates, some 
imagined they went to the moon; in the 
northern regions they supposed they re- 
turned to caves and hollow trees for shel- 
ter and security, where they remained in 
a dormant state during the cold seasons : 
and even at this day, very celebrated men 
have asserted that swallows at the ap- 
proach of winter voluntarily plunge into 
lakes and rivers, descend to the bottom, 
and then creep into the mud slime, where 
they continue overwhelmed by ice in a 
torpid state, until the ensuing sum- 
mer warms them again into life, when 
they rise, return to the surface ofthe 
water, immediately take wing, and again 
people the air. This notion, though the 
latest, seems the most difficult to reconcile 
with reason and common sense.t That 
a bird so swift of flight that can with ease 
and pleasure move through the air even 
swifter than the winds,t and in a few 





+ The three cogent arguments against it 
are, 1. The structure of the bird. 2. The 
moulting of the bird. 3. The low tempe- 
rature of the water in April. 

~ Mr. Bartram’s language is correct ; 
a moderate gale of wind proceeds at the 
rate of 30 or 40 milesan hour; the swal- 
low’s flight would ‘surpass 50. It is said 
that the wild swan, assisted by a stiff gale, 
can fiy a hundred miles an hour. 
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hours shift themselves 20 degrees from 
north to south, even from frozen regions 
to climes where frost is never seen, and 
where the air and plains are replenished 
with flying insects of infinite variety, 
their favourite and only food. Pensyl- 
vania and Virginia appear to me to be 
the climates in North America where the 
greatest variety and abundance of these 
winged emigrants choose to celebrate their 
nuptials, and rear their offspring, which 
they annually return with to their winter 
habitations in the southern regions of 
North America; and most of these beau- 
tiful creatures who annually people and 
harmonize our forests and groves in the 
spring and summer seasons, are birds of 
passage from the southward. The bald 
eagle, the great grey eagle, falco colum- 
barius, pullarius, caudé ferrugined, strix 
of three species, tetrao tympanus or the 
pheasant of Pensylvania, the mountain 
cock, or grus of Pensylvania, the part- 
ridge of Pensylvania, woodpeckers of 
several species, the raven, crow, jay, blue 
jay, greater and less lark, marsh wren, 
and nut-hatch, are perhaps nearly all 
the land birds which continue the year 
round in Pensylvania. I might add to 
these the blue-bird, stock-bird, and some- 
times the robin in extraordinary warm win- 
ters; and although I do not pretend to as- 
sert as a known truth, yet it may be found, 
on future observations, that most of those 
above mentioned were strangers, or not 
really bred where they wintered, but ere 
morenorthern families or sojourners, bound 
southerly to more temperate habitations, 
thus pushing each other southerly and 
possessing their vacated places, and then 
back again at the return of spring. Very 
few tribes of birds build or rear their 
young in the south or maritime parts of 
Virginia and Carolina, Georgia, or Flo- 
rida; yet all these numerous tribes, par- 
ticularly of the soft-billed kinds, which 
breed in Pensylvania, pass in the spring 
season through these ‘regions in a few 
weeks’ time, making but very short stages 
by the way; and again but very few of 
them winter there, on their return south- 
erly; and as I have never travelled the 
continent south of New Orleans, or the 
point of Florida, where few or none of 
them are te be seen in the winter, I am 
entirely ignorant how far southward they 
continue their route during their absence 
from Pensylvania, but perhaps none of 
them pass the tropic. When in my resi- 
dence in Carolina and Florida I have seen 
vast flights of the house swallow and bank 
martin passing onward north toward Pen- 
sylvania, where they breed in the spring, 
about the middle of March, and likewise 
in the autumn in September and October. 
and large flights in their return south- 


ward: and it is observable that they al- 
ways avail themselves of the advantage of 
high and favourable winds, which likewise 
do all birds of passage. The pewit, or 
black-cap flycatcher of Catesby, is the first 
bird of passage which appears in the 
spring in Pensylvania, which is generally 
about the first or middle of March; and 
then, whenever they appear, we may plant 
peas and beans in the open air, without 
fear or danger from frosts. In the spring 
of the year, the small birds of passage 
appear very suddenly in Pensylvania, 
which is not a little surprising, and no less 
pleasing ; at once the groves, and meads, 
and woods are filled with their melody, as 
if they dropped down from the skies. The 
reason or probable cause is their setting 
off with high and fair winds from the 
southward ; for a strong south and south- 
west wind, about the beginning of April, 
never fails to bring millions of these wel- 
come visitors. 

‘* Being willing to contribute my mite 
towards illustrating the peregrinations of 
the tribes of birds of North America, I 
shall now give a nomenclature of the birds 
of passage, agreeable to my observations 
when on my travels from New England to 
New Orleans, on the Mississippi and Point 
of Florida.’’ 


Mr. Bartram here divides his list of 
migratory birds into four classes ; but 
his long and accurate list would ex- 
tend over too great a space to give. I 
must therefore, in an abridged form, 
confine myself to 


‘¢ Those birds which arrive in Pensyl- 
vania in the spring season from the south, 
which, after building nests and rearing 
their young, return again southerly in 
the autumn :—the pidgeon hawk, marsh 
hawk, sparrow hawk, raven, purple jack- 
daw, Carolina cuckoo, great red wood- 
pecker, red-headed ditto, gold-winged 
ditto, pine-creeper, pied ditto, great crest- 
ed king-fisher, humming bird, grey and 
black-capped butcher-bird, king bird, 
black-capped flycatcher, with five other 
kinds. Turtle dove, ground dove, wild 
pigeon, meadow lark, skylark, brown lark, 
fieldfare, fox-coloured thrush, mocking 
bird, wood thrush, least golden-crowned 
thrush, Baltimore onile, goldfinch, red- 
bird of Carolina, ditto of Maryland, yel- 
low-breasted chat, cat bird (lucar lividus), 
blue cross-beak, rice bird, blue linnet, 
towhe bird (fringilla erythrophthalma), 
house sparrow, reed ditto, field ditto, May 
bird, red-winged starling, cowpen bird, 
blue bird, wagtail, housewren, marsh ditto, 
great ditto, blueish-grey ditto, yellow- 
throated ditto, redstart, yellow-hooded 
titmouse, with others. House swallow, 
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great purple martin, bank martin, swal- 
low, goat sucker, whipponwill, white river 
heron, little white ditto, grey white-crested 
ditto, bittern, quaw-bird or frog catcher, 
green bittern, and two others. Spoon 
bill, lesser curlew, great red woodcock, 
snipe, red tring, black-cap ditto, dottrill, 
whistling duck, eel crow (colymbus migra- 
torius), chattering plover, spotted plover, 
ring necked ditto, oyster catcher, brown 
rail, greater ditto, flamingo. The para- 
keet (ptissacus Caroliniensis) never reach 
so far north as Pensylvania, which to me 
is unaccountable, considering they are a 
bird of such singularly rapid flight, they 
could easily perform the journey in ten or 
twelve hours from North Carolina, where 
they are very numerous, and we abound 
in all the fruits they delight in. I was 
assured in Carolina, that these birds, for 
a month or two in the coldest winter 
weather, house themselves in hollow cy- 
press trees, clinging fast to each other like 
bees in a hive, where they continue in a 
torpid state until the warmth of the re- 
turning spring reanimates them, when 
they issue forth from their late dark and 
winter quarters. But I lived several years 
in North Carolina, and never was witness 
to an instance of it. Yet I do not at all 
doubt but there have been instances of 
belated flocks thus surprised by sudden 
severe cold, and forced into such shelter, 
and the extraordinary severity and pres- 
sure of the season might have benumbed 
them to a torpid, sleepy state; but that 
they willingly should yield to so disagree- 
able and hazardous a situation, does not 
seem at all reasonable, when we consider 
that they are a bird of the swiftest flight, 
and impatient of severe cold. 

To these Mr. Bartram has added a 
list of the birds that arrive in Pensyl- 
vania in the autumn from the north, 
where they continue during the winter, 
and return again the spring following, 
I suppose to breed and rear their young, 
and these birds continue their journeys 
as far south as Carolina and Florida. 
Also another list of birds that arrive 
in the spring in Carolina and Florida 
from the south, and breed and rear 
their young, and return south again 
at the approach of winter, but never 
teach Pensylvania or the northern 
states. 
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I have been obliged to abridge Mr. 
Bartram’s account as much as I could, 
without impairing its correctness ; and 
thus is established from it, the fact of 
a vast migration of birds pouring in 
to the northern states from the south 
every spring, for the purpose of rearing 
their young; and another migration 
of birds still more southerly, and some 
tropical, arriving for the same purpose 
in the southern states of North Ame- 
rica, which the former birds had left. 
Their times and seasons, their route, 
the stages of their journey, their de- 
parture, their arrival, all appear dis- 
tinctly traced; and the whole forms a 
strong argument by analogy that the 
swallows in our country migrate in 
the same manner and for the same 
purpose. I hope soon to send you 
another letter from the same author, 
on the trees of the southern states of 
North America, which I think will 
interest you. Yours, &c. 

B—lil, Dec. 1835. J. M. 


P.S. Being on the subject of Ame- 
rican birds, I cannot help transcribing 
a fact from Mr. Lewis’s Journal in 
the West Indies; which is equally 
singular both as regards Tarquin and 
Lucretia. Vid. p. 339, Feb. 13. 


“¢ Talk of Lucretia! commend me to a 
she-turkey. The hawk of Jamaica is an 
absolute Don Giovanni, and he never loses 
an opportunity of being extremely rude 
indeed to these feathered fair ones, not 
even scrupling to employ the /as¢ violence, 
and that without the least ceremony, not 
so much as saying, ‘ With your leave and 
by your leave!’ or using any of the forms 
which common civility expects upon such 
occasions. The poor timid things are too 
much frightened by the sudden attack of 
the Tarquin with a beak and claws, to 
make any resistance ; but they no sooner 
recover from their flutter sufficiently to be 
aware of what has happened, than they 
feel so extremely shocked, that they al- 
ways make a point of dying; nor was a 
Semale turkey ever known to survive the 
loss of her honour above three days !”” 





Lonprn1ana, No. III. 


New Kent Road, 

Mr. Ursan, Jan. 10. 
DURING the excavations for the 
sewers connected with the northern 


approaches of the new London Bridge, 
which took place in the year 1831, 
while I was desirous to collect facts, 
which formed the ground of a com- 
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munication * to the Society of Anti- 
quaries on the Roman antiquities then 
discovered, 1 observed at the north- 
east corner of Great Eastcheap two 
Roman wells and a massive architec- 
tural fragment, which I considered to 
have belonged to the architrave of a 
Roman building of importance. La- 
bourers are now engaged in clearing 
this spot for the erection of buildings, 
and further evidence of Roman occu- 
pation has been discovered; large 
piers of squared chalk connected by 
narrow arches of the same material ;+ 
a floor of coarse tessere, about an 
inch square ; another of sandy and ar-. 
gillaceous earth mingled with pebble- 
stones, three inches thick; the whole 
surface covered with a very thin coat 
of fine stucco of polished smoothness, 
painted red. This is avery interesting 
evidence of the ingenuity of the early 
Roman settlers in taking advantage 
of such materials for the construction 
of their floors as the natural soil af- 
forded. Also a beautiful vessel of the 
amphora class, about eight inches 
high, of stone-coloured ware ; several 
brass coins of various sizes, from the 
larger brass to the most minute size, 
not more than a fourth of that of our 
common farthing, pointed bottoms of 
amphore, fragments of coarse domestic 
vessels, and of the finer ware of coral- 
line hue, so well known by the ap- 
pellation of Samian. Mingled with 
these antiquities were many wood ashes 
and masses of tile reduced to powder, 
probably by the weight of fallen build- 
ings. A stratum of this sort two or 
three inches thick, may usually be ob- 
served in those spots, on the Roman 
level, which have been occupied by 
foundations of the Roman age. 

The coins are generally in bad pre- 
servation ; injured by the action of in- 
tense fire, or much corroded. One, 
of Antoninus, from this spot (large 
brass), is of the first description ; the 
head, however, of the Emperor very 
perfect, the reverse defaced. Another, 
of Constantine, is an exception: I 





* Archeologia, vol. xxiv. p. 192. 

+ These piers were similar to those of 
a crypt, supposed to be Roman, discovered 
in 1818 on the site of the church of St. 
Martin-le-Grand, London. See my His- 
torical Notices of that establishment, p. 6, 
with illustrative plate. 
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removed the soil which adhered to it 
with my own hand, and it appeared as 
clear as when it had just come from 
the mintage: Obverse, the Emperor’s 
head with the fillet or diadem ; legend, 
IMP. CONSTANTINUS . P. F. AUG. — 
Reverse, a divinity (Apollo), the right 
hand extended, in the left a globe; 
clothed, only on the shoulders, with 
drapery, floating in the wind; legend, 
SOLI INVICTO COMITI NOSTR:—Aa 
favourite reverse on the coins of Con- 
stantine, who probably before his con- 
version to Christianity regarded the 
God of Day as the tutelary companion 
of his military course. The latest 
coins from this spot are of Victorinus. 
These relics have been found contigu- 
ous to the raised Roman way in East- 
cheap, which is supported by two 
lateral walls, and was noticed by me 
in a review of the published portion 
of the History of St. Michael’s, Crooked 
Lane ;{—a work of which, I trust, 
before long, the completion may be 
seen, as I have been led to expect some 
choice relics from the scene of Falstaff’s 
revelry, the old Boar’s Head, and 
much entertaining and elaborate mat- 
ter in its conclusion. 

By the bye, Mr. Urban, as to the 
Romans supporting their highways by 
walls, when near rivers or precipitous 
ground, the following quotation of Ber- 
gier from Smetius will be found in 
point :—“‘ In via Flaminia, tertio aut 
quarto lapide a foro Sempronii, Urbi- 
num versus, Metaurus fluvius inter 
duos excelsos montes labitur. Juxta- 
que via jacet, quam necesse fuit muniri 
et pro loci natura nonnunquam fulciri. 
Et in eam rem extant antiquissima mu- 
rorum ex quadrato lapide vestigia,”’ &c. 

In the line of the sewer constructing 
in Newgate-street, noticed in Londini- 
ana, No. II. (Gent. Mag. for Decem- 
ber, p. 584.), Roman coins are dis- 
covered by the workmen, with frag- 
ments of the Samian vessels. It is said 
that the workmen have crossed the 
foundations of the old City wall about 
the spot where the new gate was erect- 
ed. If this be a fact, it is of much 
ichnographical importance. On one 
of the pieces of Samian pottery, is a 
figure of Neptune. Almost all the 
gods of the Roman mythology are oc- 
casionally to be found, I believe, on 





¢ Gent. Mag. vol. crit. ii. p. 421. 
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their vessels for sacred or festive uses, 
In the sewer works near London Wall. 
coins have also been found; one of 
Antoninus with the beautiful provin- 
cial reverse, Britannia. Several of 
this impress have been produced by 
the recent excavations within the cir- 
cuit of the City. The excavations for 
a public school erecting in Honey 
Lane Market, have afforded Roman 
coins and a bronze double-handled 
vessel supported in the tripod form, 
containing about aquart. This vessel 
is now in the Guildhall Library. The 
foundations of the church of St. An- 
drew Hubbard, which was destroyed 
at the Great Fire, never re-built, but 
its parochial district united with St. 
Mary at Hill, have been discovered. 
This church stood on the south side of 
Little East Cheap. It was raised, in 
all probability, like so many others 
in London, on a Roman edifice; for 
the walls had all the character of 
Roman workmanship, and fragments 
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of the Samian pottery were found 
about them. The accumulated body 
of evidence (which every excavation 
within the compass of the city walls 
augments), of a dense population in 
the Roman times, is truly remarkable, 
and tends to prove an assertion that I 
have ventured to make in another 
place, that at a very early period of 
the Roman dominion in Britain, Lon- 
don had spread itself out far and wide 
as an open colony,* intersected by 
various ways ; if there were originally 
any military circumvallation formed 
by the Britons or Romans, it was of 
small comparative extent. The walls, 
irregular in form and of considerable 
compass, were evidently built to pro- 
tect the space already occupied by 
buildings. 

Excuse the brevity with which I at 
present note the above facts for the 
information of your readers. 

A. J. K. 


* Archewologia, vol. xxiv. p. 102. 
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THE first step towards this desirable 
institution was made by Henry Leeke, 
a brewer, who lived at the foot of Lon- 
don Bridge, by Pepper Alley ; and who 
may be considered as the founder of 
the school ; for, by his will, dated 12th 
March, 2d Elizabeth (1560*) he de- 
sired to be buried inthe Church of St. 
Olyve’s, Southwerke, of which he was 
a parishioner, and he bequeathed out of 
the rents and profits of certain houses 
and tenements within the precincts of 
St. Martin’s-le-Grand, which he held 
by virtue of alease from the Dean and 
Chapter of St. Peter’s at Westminster, 
201. a-year during the term of the said 
lease, to be distributed for certain cha- 
ritable purposes by the churchwardens 
of St. Olave’s, out of which he directed 
8l. per annum to be applied towards 
the maintenance of a Free-school in 
St. Savyor’s parish ; but if within two 
years after his death a Free-school 
should be built and established in St. 
Olyve’s parish, then he gave the said 
81. per annum towards the same. 

On the 13th Nov. 1560, it was re- 


solved by the vestry, ‘‘ that the church- 
wardens and others should seek to 
know the good-will and benevolence 
of the parish, what they would give 
towards the setting up and mainte- 
nance of a Free-school;” and on the 
22d July, 1561, it was ordered that the 
churchwardens should receive of Mr. 
Leeke’s executors the money given 
towards the erection of a Free-school, 
and that they should prepare a school- 
master to teach the poor men’s chil- 
dren there, according to the Queen’s 
injunctions ; which schoolmastershould 
be sufficient to teach the children of 
the parish to read and write and cast 
accounts; and further, the church- 
wardens were to prepare and make 
ready the church-hall, with benches, 
and seats, and all things necessary for 
the said school, which was to be ready 
against Michaelmas then next. 

In 1567, it was resolved by the ves- 
try, that the School should be made a 
Free-school, and established by autho- 
rity, and an attempt was made to pro- 
cure an Act of Parliament for that 





* Proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 23d April, 1560. 
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purpose, which failed ; but Queen Eli- 
zabeth, by letters patent bearing date 
the 26th July, in the 13th year of her 
reign (1571), after reciting that the in- 
habitants of the parish of St. Olave, 
Southwark, had, at their no little cost, 
labour, and charge, ordained and erect- 
ed in the aforesaid parish a Grammar 
School, in which children, as well of 
the rich as of the poor, being inhabi- 
tants of the aforesaid parish, were in- 
structed and brought up, liberally and 
prosperously, in grammar, in acci- 
dence and other low books, ordained 
that the said School from thenceforth 
should be a Grammar School, for the 
bringing up of the children and young- 
lings of the parishioners and inhabi- 
tants therein as aforesaid, and should 
be called ‘‘ The Free Grammar School 
of Queen Elizabeth of the parishioners 
of the parish of St. Olave, in the county 
of Surrey.”” And that sixteen men of 
discretion and most honest inhabitants 
in the said parish for the time being, 
should be Governors thereof; and An- 
thony Bushe, clerk, parson of St.Olave’s, 
William Bond, clerk, minister thereof, 
William Willson,* Charles Pratt, John 
Lamb, Olave Burr,t Thomas Poure, 
Thomas Bullman, William Lands, 
Richard Harrison, Thomas Harper, 
John Charman, Robert Cowche, Chris- 
topher Woodward, James Heath, and 
Thomas Pynden (having been previ- 
ously chosen in vestry) were named in 
the charter as the first Governors; and 
the Queen granted that the Governors 
should be a body corporate, and should 
be allowed to acquire and hold lands 
and tenements in fee (by a subsequent 
clause limited to 501. a year); and 
that they should have a common seal ; 
and that when any of them should die 
or remove out of the parish, the others 
should appoint successors ; and that 
they should appoint the masters and 
ushers from time to time, and should 
make ordinances for the regulation of 
the master, ushers, and scholars, and 
the salaries of the master and ushers, 
and other things concerning the School, 


and disposition of the rents and reve- 
nues thereof; and, lastly, that they 
should have the patent sealed without 
fine or fee, great or small, to her Ma- 
jesty. 

For several years after the School 
was established, it was maintained by 
the churchwardens out of the general 
funds of the parish; but it was consi- 
dered advisable to vest sufficient pro- 
perty for its support in the Governors, 
and at a vestry held on the 4th May, 
1579, it was agreed that ‘‘ Thomas 
Batte, William Willson, Oliff Burr, 
Thomas Harper, Ryc. Denman, and 
Ryc. Pynfold should take order with 
Mr. Godyer and Mr. Eggelfelde to pass 
over Horseydowne to the use of the 
Schole.” 

Horseydowne, or Horsadown (now 
Horslydown) was then a large grazing 
field, down, or pasture for horses and 
cattle, containing about sixteen acres, 
belonging to the parish. 

This field had been purchased by 
the parish of one Hugh Egylfeld, or 
Egglefield, in 1552; and it appears 
by the minutes of a vestry held 5th 
March, 1552, that Egglefield had de- 
mised and granted to the churchwar- 
dens and the assistants all that his 
right, title, and interest which he had 
by virtue of a lease which he bought of 
Robert Warren, and that he should 
have for the same the money which he 
paid to Warren, and the grazing of 
two kyne in Horsedown for his life. 
The sum paid by the parish to Eggle- 
field was 20/. and twelve-pence. 

At the time it was resolved to assign 
this field to the Governors of the Free- 
school, it was used by the parishioners 
for pasturing their horses and cattle, 
and for digging sand and gravel, and 
there also were the parish butts for 
the exercise ofarchery.{ But, subject 
to such privileges of the parishioners, 
the field was let to one Alderton, at 
61. per annum. It now produces 20001. 
per annum. 

Pursuant to the order of vestry of 
the 4th May, 1579, an indenture of 





* M.P. for Southwark 5th Elizabeth and 14th Elizabeth. 
+ M.P. for Southwark 13th Elizabeth. 
¢ In Hilary Term, 5 Edward 6th, an Information was filed in the Exchequer by 
William Marten, of London, Fletcher, against Hugh Eglefelde and Geoffrey Wolfe, 
inhabitants of St. Olave’s, for not having butts for the exercise of Archery in the said 


parish, pursuant to the Statute of 33 Henry 8th, in consequence of which proceedings 
the butts were soon afterwards erected on Horseydown. 
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bargain and sale was made and exe- 
cuted, dated 29th December, 24 Eliza- 
beth, whereby Horseydown was con- 
veyed by Christopher Egglefield (the 
heir of Hugh Egglefield) to the Gover- 
nors; and by adeed of feoffment, dated 
the 19th January, 1586, Hugh Good- 
ear released and confirmed the same to 
the Governors and their successors for 
ever. 

It appears from the churchwardens’ 
accounts for the years 1585 and 1586, 
that the parish had a law-suit respect- 
ing this property, which ended in their 
obtaining the feoffment from Mr. 
Goodier, for which they gave him 41., 
which, with the costs of the suit and 
of the conveyance, were paid by the 
parish. The following extract from 
the churchwardens’ account is rather 
curious. 


Expence about the sute of Horseydowne, 
as followeth : 


It’m. Botehier to the Temple to our 
counselor, virr4. 

It’m. P¢ Mr. Foster for his fee, x’. 

It’m. P¢ Mr. Cowper for his fee the 
same tyme, x‘. 

It’m. To searche in the Courte of Aug- 
mentacion for the surveay of the Abbey 
of Bermondsey (to which I apprehend 
Horseydown had belonged), 11. 

It’m. To the Sherieff for copie of the 
names of ye jury, vi’. 

It’m. Spent the 19 day of Nov’. at breck- 
faste upon of lawyer, 11°. v@. 

It’m. The 22 day of November to of 
Counselour, xs. 

It’m, P4 the 12 day of December to Mr. 
Danbey for the exemplyfycacion of the 
verdict, LI‘. 

It’m. The 25th of Januarye, we went to 
talke wth Mr. Godyer, and he appointed 
us to meet at the Tempell wt! our Coun- 
sell and his, and so wee went to West- 
minster up and downe, and to the 
Tempell and home, x*. viii. 

It'm. P4 M'. Cowper or Counseylour xxs. 

It’m. To M'. Hitchecoke, Counseylour 
for M'. Goodyer, to see the deade 
sealed, and for helpinge us to make a 
deade, x’. 

It’m. P4 Mr. Goodyer to seale or feoff- 
ment, r111/!, 

It’m. Expended in takinge possession of 
the Downe the 27th daye of Januarye 
1586, upon loves of bread for boys, 
XIId. 

It’m for a dynner the same day in Fyshe 
Streate for certayne of the P’ishe. 
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In Hilary Term, 26th Elizabeth, an 
Information was filed in the Exchequer 
by the Attorney-general against John 
Byrde and John Selbye, churchwar- 
dens of St. Olave’s, and Robert Bowgh- 
eir, for intrusion into the Queen’s land 
at Horseydown; which was stated in 
the Information to have been part of 
the possessions of the late dissolved 
monastery of Bermondsey :— 

The Defendants pleaded that Sir 
Roger Copley, Knt. being seised of 
the land in fee, a fine was levied in 
Easter Term, 36th Henry VIII. be- 
tween Adam Beston, Henry Goodyer, 
and Hugh Eglefelde, complainants ; 
and the said Sir Roger Copley and 
Elizabeth his wife, deforciants ; to the 
use of the said Adam, Henry, and 
Hugh, their heirs and assigns; that 
the said Hugh Egelfelde survived the 
said Adam Beston and Henry Good- 
yer, and afterwards died, leaving 
Christopher Eglefelde his son and heir, 
to whom the said land descended, 
and who had conveyed it to the Go- 
vernors, as before stated; and that 
they, the churchwardens, were in pos- 
session of the land in question as bai- 
liffs to the Governors. The plea was 
satisfactory, and the Attorney-general 
entered a nolle prosequi.* 

The Governors were afterwards put 
to some trouble in maintaining their 
title to Horseydown. In the 13th 
James I. they recovered a verdict in 
an action against. William Knight, 
of Southwark, brewer, for a trespass 
upon the Down; and from the same 
year (1617) to the year 1632, they 
sustained a long protracted, but ulti- 
mately successful litigation, respecting 
their title to Horseydown, with Antho- 
ny Thomas, Esq. owner of the adjoin- 
ing estate, which had belonged to the 
hospital of St. John of Jerusalem, and 
subsequently having been devised by 
the will of Gainsford Thomas, Esq. in 
1719, totrustees for Dame Mary Abdy 
(his cousin), wife of Sir Anthony Abdy, 
Bart. of Felix Hall, Essex, and her 
sons, has descended to the present Sir 
William Abdy, Bart. in whom it is 
now vested. 

In the 15th James 1. a decree was 
made by the Court of Chancery ina 
suit by Mr. Thomas and others against 
the Governors, confirming the right of 





* Records of the Court of Exchequer, Hilar yTerm, 26 Elizabeth, Roll 137. 
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the Governors to Horseydown, and in 
the 8th Charles I. a verdict was ob- 
tained by the Governors in an action 
of ejectment against Mr. Thomas con- 
cerning Horseydown. 


In addition to the endowment given 
by the parish and the legacy given by 
Mr. Leeke, the Governors of the Free- 
school received other contributions 
from individual benefactors, among 
which were the following :-— 


Richard Dowsett by his will dated 3rd 
Dec. 1561, gave out of certain estates in 
Long-lane, Bermondsey, towards a free- 
school in the parish of St. Olave, 40s. 
yearly. 

John Lamb (who was one of the Gover- 
nors) by deed dated 19th Novem. 1572, 
conveyed certain messuages in Seacoal-lane 
(now Fleet-lane) in St. Sepulchre’s, Lon- 
don, to the use of the Governors for the 
maintenance of the school. 

Elizabeth Bullman by deed dated 14th 
August 1574, gave and confirmed unto 
the Governors 4 messuages situate in Lit- 
tle Britain, in trust for the benefit of the 
school. 

John Middleton, citizen and merchant- 

taylor of London, an inhabitant of the 
parish of St. Olyve, by his will dated 18th 
Oct. 1582,* among other charitable be- 
quests, gave to the Governors of the Free 
School, in reversion after the decease of 
his wife, one tenement, wherein Robert 
Horne then dwelled ; but if the Gover- 
nors could not hold the same by their 
charter, he gave it to his own right 
heirs. ‘ 
Dame Margaret Osborn,f by indenture 
dated 5th Sept. 42 Elizabeth, assigned 
40s. a year for ever out of premises in 
Philpot-lane, for the use of the poor 
scholars of the said school. 

Vassall Webling, of Barking, Essex, 
being seised of 103 messuages and 2 wharfs 
in the parish of St. Olave, called Fascall 
Place, by his will dated 30th Oct. 8th 
James I. gave 4/. a year thereout for the 
maintenance of the Free School, and 10s. 
to some learned preacher for an annual 
sermon. 

Thomas Hutton,t by indenture of re- 
lease dated 7th Dec. 1612, conveyed to 
the Governors a house in St. Olave’s 
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(Tooley) street, for the maintenance of 
the school. 

Thomasine Abbott, widow, by her will 
(date not known) gave to the Governors 
50/. for placing out as apprentices the 
poor boys of the school. 

There is also a bequest of 37. per an- 
num from Joseph Reeves towards putting 
out apprentices; and two other gifts of 
3t. per annum each by benefactors named 
Bouzine and Rawlins. 

Robert Tyler, of Stockwell, gentleman, 
(who was many years clerk to the Gover- 
nors,) by his will, dated 30 Nov. 1809, 
gave to the Governors 3001. sterling (after 
the decease of his wife), the interest 
whereof to be applied for apprenticing 
poor boys educated in this school, or in 
such other way as the Governors might 
think fit. He also gave to each of the 
masters and ushers of the school at his 
wife’s decease 50/.—Mrs. Tyler died in 
July 1833, and the legacy has been re- 
ceived by the Governors, and invested in 
the Funds. 

The Church hall, which was ordered 
by the vestry to be fitted up for the 
School, was the vestry hall of the 
parish, situate in Church-yard Alley, 
a narrow passage going out of Tooley 
Street, nearly opposite to St. Olave’s 
Church. This house, together with a 
church-yard adjoining, had been pur- 
chased by the parish in the 12th of 
Henry VIII. and conveyed to the Rec- 
tor and his successors for ever; and 
having been fitted up for the School, 
in pursuance of the Order of Vestry of 
22nd July, 1561, the school was kept 
there until that building was pulled 
down, 1831, for the purpose of form- 
ing the approach to New London 
Bridge from St. Olave’s, or Tooley 
Street.§ 


In Manning and Bray’s History ef 
Surrey,|| it is said that in 1609 the 
inhabitants built the School on the 
site of part of the house which had 
belonged to the prior of Lewes; 
but this is an error ; for the house of 
the prior of Lewes was in Carter-lane. 
And in letters patent of 12 Henry VIII. 
granting licence to Richard Panell 





* Proved in the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, 26th March 1583. 

+ She was widow of Sir Edward Osborn, Lord-Mayor of London in 1582. She 
was probably his second wife, as Sir Edward married Anne, only daughter of Sir 
William Hewitt, Lord-Mayor in 1559; whose life he had saved, when during her 
infancy she was dropped by her nurse out of a window of her father’s house on Lon- 
don Bridge into the river Thames. He was ancestor of the Dukes of Leeds. 

$ Alderman of London. He represented Southwark in Parliament from the 27th 


to the 39th Elizabeth. 


§ See Views of the old School-house in Wilkinson’s Londina TIilustrata, and Buck- 
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and others to convey the premises 
which were afterwards used as the 
school to the rector of St. Olave’s and 
his successors, they are stated to 
adjoin on the east to the house of the 
prior of Lewes. 

In the year 1656 the income of the 
school estates was 116/. 19s., and 
the expenditure for its support was 
941. 5s.* 

In the reign of King Charles II. 
the Governors thought it advisable to 
procure a more extended charter, and 
accordingly, by letters patent dated 
2nd May, 26 Charles II. (1674), the 
charter of Queen Elizabeth was con- 
firmed, the provisions of that charter 
were repeated rather more formally, 
and the Governors were enabled to 
hold lands to the amount of 5001. a 
year, to be applied for the maintenance 
of the schoolmaster and ushers, the 
erection and support of the school- 
house and the lands and tenements 
thereto belonging; for defraying the 
necessary charges of the Governors; 
for the maintenance of two scholars 
out of the school at the University 
till they should take the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts; and also for the 
setting-out poor impotent persons of 
the parish of Saint Olave, and for 
erecting and maintaining a workhouse 
for setting poor persons of the parish 
at work, and not otherwise. 

The Governors named in this charter 
were, Richard Meggott, D.D. one of 
His Majesty’s Chaplains and Rector of 
St. Olave’s, Thomas Barker, Esq. 
J. P. for Surrey, George Meggott 
the elder, William Fitzhugh, Jeremie 
Bains, Thomas Morgan, Charles Cray- 
ker, George Harvey, John Bateman, 
Tobias Selby, Symon Nicholls, Jacob 
May, Francis Miller, Anthony Raw- 
lins, Anthony Allen, and John Brookes. 

By an Act of Parliament of the 
6th Geo. II. for providing a mainte- 
nance for the minister of the new 
church of Horslydown, and for making 
the district assigned to the same 
(then part of St. Olave’s), a distinct 
parish, it was provided that the in- 
habitants of the new parish should 
enjoy all the benefits of the Free 
School in common with the inhabit- 
ants of the old parish. 
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The vaults under the old vestry- 
hall and school-house and the mas- 
ters’ houses, and a piece of ground in 
front of the school on which houses 
had formerly stood, were, for many 
years previous to the building being 
pulled down for forming the ap- 
proaches to London Bridge, held by the 
Governors of the school, under leases 
granted by the Rectors and senior 
Churchwardens of the parishes of St. 
Olave and St. John, at the yearly rent 
of 12/.; but when it became necessary 
to make out the title, some difficulty 
arose in ascertaining in whom the 
freehold was vested : the school having 
been originally established and con- 
stantly held in the vestry-house, and 
the vestries being only held occasion- 
ally, it had become generally under- 
stood that the house belonged to the 
school, and that the vestry was held 
there by sufferance; and in order to 
get rid of the difficulty, a clause was 
inserted in an Act of 11 Geo. IV. cap, 
64, whereby it was enacted that, as 
soon as a convenient piece of ground 
should have been fixed upon and ap- 
proved, the same should be conveyed 
to the Governors of the Free Gram- 
mar School in exchange for the then 
school and the houses of the masters, 
subject to a perpetual rent-charge of 
127. per annum to the parishes of St. 
Olave and St. John: 

Horslydown having been covered 
with houses, erected on building leases 
which have fallen in, the yearly in- 
come of the School is now very con- 
siderable. By the account rendered 
by the Governors to the Commissioners 
of Charities for the education of the 
Poor, it appeared that the whole in- 
come of the charity for the year 1818 
amounted to 1664l. 6s. 10d.; and in 
1834 the rents and dividends on 
funded stock (exclusive of fines and 
premiums for renewal of leases), 
amounted to upwards of 24001. 

Out of the revenues of the School 
the governors have to make certain 
payments for money and bread to the 
poor, pursuant to the directions of 
various benefactors, which amounted 
in 1834 to 321. ; and others for appren- 
ticing poor children, which amounted 
to 71. 10s. And in addition to the 





* See rental, Manning and Bray, vol. iii. p. 602. 
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expenses of supporting the Free-school, 
the Governors contribute annually to 
St. Olave’s Charity School for Girls, 
40l., and to a similar school in St. 
John’s, 301. They also allow 501. per 
annum for the maintenance of a scholar 
from the school, at college. The ex- 
penses of the actual maintenance of 
the school, in 1834, were 1,360. 19s.1d. 
and the repairs of the school estates, 
expenses of management, and other 
incidental charges for that year, 
amounted to 477/. 2s. 3d. leaving a 
balance of surplus revenue in favour 
of the School, of 400/. or there- 
abouts. 

There was also a distinct fund, 
arising from fines paid by the tenants 
for licences to assign and underlet. 
These fines, which are assessed at 
half a year’s rent, had for several 
years been invested in the three per 
cent. consols, and formed an accu- 
mulating fund for rebuilding the 
school-house. This fund amounted 
in 1818 to 1,058/. 5s. 10d. stock. 

The contract price for the school 
was near 6000/. The first stone was 
laid on the 17th Nov. 1834, by Charles 
Barclay, Esq. M.P. then Warden, as- 
sisted by the rest of the Governors, in 
the presence of a numerous company 
of the inhabitants of both parishes : 
and the building was sufficiently com- 
pleted to be occupied by the master 
and scholars, and to hold the com- 
memoration on the 17th Nov. last. 

During the interval between the 
pulling down of the old school, and 
the building of the new one, the prin- 
cipal school was carried on in a build- 
ing formerly a chapel, situate in Back- 
street, St. John’s, near the corner of 
Horslydown-lane. 

The present Governors are: Henry 
Dudin, Esq. Warden ; the Rev. A. H. 
Kenney, D.D. Rector of St. Olave’s ; 
the Rev. J.C. Abdy, A.M. Rector of St. 
John’s; Charles Barclay, Esq. M.P. ; 
Thomas Farncomb, Esq.; Emanuel 
Silva, Esq.; Wm. Holcomb, Esq. ; 
Richard Willson, Esq. ; Henry Crack- 
low, Esq.; Joshua Lockwood, Esq. ; 
Robt. Thos. Kent, Esq.; Thos. Star- 
ling Benson, Esq. ; Edward Ledger, 
Esq.; Thomas Allen Shuter, Esq.; 
John Allen Shuter, Esq.; and Henry 
Ledger, Esq. 

The upper school consists of about 
320 boys, all taken from the two 
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parishes of St. Olave and St. John, 
100 of whom are taught Latin, and 
30 are also instructed in Greek. This 
school is under the direction of the 
Rev. Charles Mackenzie, A.M. the 
head-master, and three under- masters; 
and, with the exception of the Latin 
and Greek classes, is conducted on 
the system of Dr. Bell. 

There is also a branch school, si- 
tuated in Magdalen-street, which was 
erected by the Governors in the year 
1824. It is a large and commodious 
building, and contains about 250 boys, 
who are instructed on the system of 
Dr. Bell, under the direction of Mr. 
Venner, and an under-master. 

The masters are elected annually. 
All the scholars are educated entirely 
free of expense ; books and stationery 
being provided by the Governors. The 
masters have no perquisites, nor are 
they allowed to accept any presents, 
their salaries being very liberal. 

The boys are admitted by presenta- 
tions from the Governors, which are 
freely given to the parishioners ; but a 
certificate is required from two inha- 
bitant householders, that the parties 
are resident in one of the parishes. 

On the 17th Nov. being the anni- 
versary of Queen Elizabeth’s acces- 
sion, divine service is performed, and 
a sermon is preached at St. Olave’s 
Church, before the Governors, after 
which there is a public examination 
of the scholars at the school, by two 
Clergymen appointed by the Governors, 
on which occasion orations are deli- 
vered by the principal scholars in 
Greek, Latin, and English, and prizes 
are awarded ; and the Governors, with 
the masters of the school, the exa- 
miners, the preacher, the rectors, 
churchwardens, vestry and parish 
clerks, and some of the principal inha- 
bitants of both parishes, afterwards 
dine together. 

Mr. Christopher Ocland was master 
of this School in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, but in 1582 had removed 
to that of Cheltenham. He printed 
two poems in Latin verse, one en- 
titled Anglorum Prelia, from 1327 
to 1558; the other on the peacefu. 
State of England under the reign ot 
Queen Elizabeth. These poems, as 
well for the gravity of the argument 
as the ease of the verse, were ordered 
by the Lords of the Council, in a let- 
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ter addressed to her Majesty’s High 
Commissioners in causes Ecclesiasti- 
cal, dated 21 April, 1582, to be read 
in all schools, in place of the heathen 
poets. 

The Rev. James Blenkarne, A.M. 
Rector of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, 
and Chaplain of Guy’s Hospital, was 
master of this school for upwards of 
thirty years. He resigned in 1823, 
and was succeeded by the Rev. F. D. 
Lempriere, A.M. on whose resignation, 
in 1832, the Rev. Charles Mackenzie, 
A.M. the present master, was ap- 
pointed. 

It is stated in the report of the Com- 
missioners of Charities that the power 
given by the charter of Charles II. to 
send scholars to the University, had 
been very little exercised, and that, al- 
though the school was founded for the 
children of the rich as well as the 
poor, the higher class of inhabitants 
disliked the mixture of society which 
their children met with at the school, 
and in general declined to send their 
children; the school therefore then 
consisted almost entirely of the chil- 
dren of the poorer classes, whose pa- 
rents were unable to bear the further 
expense attendant on an university 
education. They were even informed 
that the masters had solicited the pa- 
rents of boys whose attainments qua- 
lified them for the University, to avail 
themselves of the exhibition for their 
children, and that they declined doing 
so for the reasons above stated. Of 
late years, however, the School has 
seldom been without a scholar at the 
University. 

In the year 1801, Mr. Charles Blen- 
karne, the son of the Rev. Mr. Blen- 
karne, then head-master of the school, 
was sent to college with an exhibition 
of 70l. per annum. In 1809, Mr. 
Abdy, the present Rector of St. John’s, 
who was educated at the school, had 
an allowance of 50/. per ann, until he 
took his degree of B.A. In 1828 Mr. 
Joseph Thompson had an allowance of 
50/. per ann. In 1831 Mr. Frederick 
Henry Scrivener had a similar al- 
lowance; and this year Mr. Edwin T. 
Smith has been sent to St. John’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, with a like annual 
allowance. 
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Some dissatisfaction has occasion- 
ally been entertained with respect to 
the government of the School. About 
1724 a Commission for charitable uses 
was sued out, in consequence of the 
Governors having made a long lease 
at 5l. a year rent, of six houses worth 
501. a year. ~The Commissioners de- 
creed the lessee to surrender the lease, 
and that he and the Governors should 
pay 70l. costs; and Lord Chancellor 
King confirmed the decree, but miti- 
gated the costs to 50/.* 

In the Library of the London Insti- 
tution is a Vindication of the Gover- 
nors, occasioned by a publication en- 
titled, ‘‘ An Account of the Receipts 
and Disbursements of the Warden 
from Christmas 1732, to Christmas 
1733.” 

Some years ago a Bill in Chan- 
cery was filed by some of the pa- 
rishioners against the Governors, but 
the suit was abandoned; and an 
information has been lately filed in 
the name of the Attorney-general, con- 
taining some very groundless and ab- 
surd charges against the Governors, 
mixed with others for which there are 
some grounds ; the principal one being 
that the Governors do not, on a Go- 
vernor leaving the parish, elect an- 
other inhabitant to be a Governor in 
his room, as the charters direct, and 
that but few of the present Governors 
are actually resident in either of the 
parishes. The Governors have put in 
their answer to the information, and 
it is to be hoped that the funds of the 
School will not be expended in useless 
litigation. 

In this excellent institution a classi- 
cal education is provided for those 
children whose parents desire it, and 
whose situation and prospects in life 
are such as to render such an educa- 
tion advantageous to them; while at 
the same time it affords to the children 
of parents in a more humble sphere 
such plain and useful instruction as is 
best suited to their station. Neither 
are the precepts of religion neglected ; 
and the scholars attend Divine service 
on every sabbath at St. Olave’s and 
St. John’s churches. 

The present flourishing state of the 
finances of the School is a proof of 





* East v. Ryall, 2 P. Williams 284, 2 Equity Cases Abridged, 199, fol. 6. 
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their having been judiciously adminis- 
tered. The schools are well con- 


ducted by masters of great ability, as 


will be made evident to any one who 
will take the trouble to visit them. 
The ancient seal of the School (of 
which we subjoin a cut) bears the date 
of 1576. It represents the master 
seated in the school-room, with five 
boys standing near him. The rod is 
a prominent object, as in other school 
seals which may be seen in Carlisle’s 
«* Grammar Schools ;”? some of which 
are also inscribed with the maxim of 
King Solomon, then strictly main- 
tained: Qut ParcIT VIRGAM ODIT 
FiLium. A fac-simile of the seal, in 
cast iron or carved in stone, is placed 
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in front of most of the houses belong- 
ing to the School. G. R. C. 








Ear.ty TEMPERANCE 


Mr. Ursan, 12, Liverpool-st. 


THE following brief account of an 
early Temperance Society, which proves 
that we have to look back to another 
age for the first establishment of these 
institutions, may not be uninteresting 
to your readers. 

At the close of the fifteenth century, 
drunkenness prevailed to a frightful 
extent in Germany, and more par- 
ticularly in the upper classes, and 
among the nobility. In the year 1600, 
a society was formed for the dis- 
couragement of this vice; its founder 
was Maurice, Landgrave of Hesse, 
and it was named the Order of Tem- 
perance. It included among its sup- 
porters several of the reigning princes, 
and many of the principal nobles of 
Germany ; dukes, counts, landgraves, 
rheingraves, and margraves, were 
among its subscribing members. Its 
laws, in our day, would not be con- 
sidered as tending to encourage tem- 
perance ; they, however, in some mea- 
sure illustrate the state of society at 
that period, and explain what was 
meant by Temperance 200 years ago. 
We select a few :— 


1. Be it ordained, That every member 
of this society pledges himself, from its 
institution, which dates December the 
25th, 1600, until the same day in De- 
cember 1602, never to become intoxi- 
cated. 

2. That the foregoing order may be 
the better observed by every member of 
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this high and well-conceived society, we 
pledge ourselves to be satisfied with seven 
glasses, of the measure of the order, (the 
liquor, though not named, we presume to 
be wine ; the size of the glass is not stated) 
at a meal. 

3. That no member of this order shall, 
in the course of 24 hours, take more than 
two head (haupt) meals, not exceeding 
seven society tumblers with each, and not 
under any circumstances to be allowed to 
drink wine on other occasions, not even 
as a sleeping-draught. 

4. As itis likely, however, that wine 
may, to some, be necessary at luncheon, 
one glass may be taken, provided it be 
subtracted from the daily allowance of 
fourteen. 

* * * * * 

6. That no one may complain of thirst, 
a necessary quantity of other beverages, 
as beer, mineral-water, toast and water, 
&c. shall be supplied at every meal. But 
moderation is enjoined even in the use of 
these. : 

7. It is not allowable to drink Spanish 

“wines, brandy, nor geneva; nor strong 
malt liquors, as London porter, or Ham- 
borough double ales. 

8. Under some circumstances, one glass 
of the aforesaid strong spirits may be 
drunk, but for every one so taken, two 
glasses of wine to be deducted. 

9. No person shall be allowed to drink 
his seven glasses in one, or even two 
draughts, but to make, at the least, three. 

10. Also, no one shall have the privi- 
lege of drinking the fourteen glasses at 
one sitting, nor even eight on one occa- 
sion; they must be equally divided be- 
tween the two meals. 
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11. Those who break any of the above 
laws, shall be reported to the founder of 
the society. 

12. If any member should infringe the 
constitutions of the order, three staid and 
well-conducted brothers shall pronounce 
on the guilt of the accused, and, if found 
guilty, adjudge him to the greater or the 
lesser punishment at their discretion. The 
greater to be, that from the date of his 
crime, for the period of one year, he shall 
not be allowed to be present at any tour- 
nament, or knightly play, either horse or 
foot. The next punishment, that for the 
space of one year he be not allowed to 
drink wine; and as a still lighter, should 
such be deemed proper, the culprit shall 
be adjudged to forfeit the two best horses 
in his stable, and to pay a fine of 300 
dollars. 7” * ¢ * * 

The above extracts comprise about 
one-third of the laws of this singular 
institution; they have been selected 
and condensed, without departing in 
the least from their spirit. This ac- 
count may be strictly relied upon ; the 
original document (in MS.), with the 
signatures and sea!s of more than 200 
princes and nobles attached to it, is 
to be seen in the library of the town- 
hall of Marburg, in Upper Hesse, be- 
longing to the Elector of Hesse Cassel. 

Yours, &c. W. Law Gane. 


Mr. Ursan, Rotterdam, May 7.* 

IN sending me a minute comparison 
of the Friesian language with the 
Anglo-Saxon, for the preface of my 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, now print- 
ing, my friend the Rev. J. H. Hal- 
bertsma, a clergyman of Deventer, in 
Holland, inclosed the following re- 
marks. If you find a place for them 
in your Magazine, I hope I shall in- 
duce him to send you an account of 
the Friesian customs, which bear a 
striking affinity with our own. My 
friend is a native of Friesland, and 
has written many useful works, to 
prove the advantage of his native 
tongue in the derivation and explana- 
tion of English words. He is now 
engaged in a Friesian, Latin, and Eng- 
lish Dictionary. 

I allow my friend to speak in his 
own language, thinking it better to let 
a few foreign idioms remain, than to 
destroy its originality by correction. 

Yours, &c. JosePpH Boswortn. 





_ * We must apologize for our delay in 
inserting this article, owing to its having 
been long mislaid. 


Gent. Maa. Vo1. V. 
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Rhabanus Maurus has left a Runie 
alphabet of the Marcomanni, called by 
others Nordmanni, and (see Ueber 
Deutsche Runen von W. C. Grimm, Got- 
tingen 1821 on the whole, and p. 149 
in particular,) Northalbingii—seated on 
the northern banks of the Elve, of 
course one and the same spot where 
the Saxons, the allies of the Angles, 
were residing. When we compare the 
form of these letters with the Runic 
alphabet of the Anglo-Saxons [Hickes’ 
Gramm. Goth. et Anglo-Saxonica, in 
the Thes. L. L. Sept. tom. I. p. 135, 
136], we shall perceive, upon the 
whole, a striking resemblance, which 
is to me a convincing proof that the 
Anglo-Saxons brought along with 
them from their native country the 
Runic alphabet into Britain. That 
these letters were once in common 
use among them, has been lately proved 
by the discovery of two sepulchral 
stones at Hartlepool, bearing Runic 
inscriptions. Hartlepool is a penin- 
sula in the county of Durham, where 
a convent was founded by Bega about 
the year 640. She was succeeded by 
Hilda, a lady of noble birth, who re- 
moved to Whitby in the year 658, and 
was there abbess of a convent, in 
which the celebrated Ceedmon was a 
monk. An accurate delineation of 
these sepulchral stones is given in 
your Magazine for Sept. 1833, p. 219. 

The cross on these stones proves 
that they covered Christian corpses. 
The two letters in the two upper quar- 
ters of the greater stone, mean perhaps 
Christ, the Alpha and the Omeya. The 
smaller stone, which is also the oldest, 
does not present these letters. The 
Runic letters on the larger and more 
modern stone give these words: Hildi 
Thuhth; and on the older stone, Hilmmi 
Eath. The first word is evidently a 
proper name, signifying however hildi 
or hilde, properly, affectionate; and 
Hilmmi or Hilmme, or Helmme, galea- 
tus (Icelandic, Hilmir, protector, rex]. 
Let it be observed, that e is not de- 
noted by a particular character in the 
old Runic alphabet, but indicated by 
the i, which vowel being later de- 
noted by a point, was called stungen 
Jis, and served to indicate thee. Now 
the i twice at least appearing on these 
stones, where e is to be expected, this 
seems to be something of a proof, that 
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these stones were engraved before the 
introduction of stungen Jis amongst 
the Scandinavian Runes, of M eh 
amongst the Anglo-Saxon Runes, and 
of M ech amongst the Northalbingian 
Runes. 

As all proper names indicate a qua- 
lity of mind or body, reputed excellent 
by our forefathers, we are doubtful 
whether the second word denotes a 
proper name, or an epithet containing 
the encomium of the deceased. [deem 
the latter the most probable, notwith- 
standing the two epithets are changed 
by the Frisians into proper names ; 
for thucht they say by assimilation of 
the ch to the ¢, Dotte, and for eath, 
Eade. Thucht seems to be an adjec- 
tive signifying sound, powerful, and 
virtuous, from péo, vigeo, pyh, viget, 
péan, vigere, whence Dutch duchtig, 
sound ; Scotch doughty, powerful, able. 

Eath, ea lenis, tractatu facilis, 
whence easy, points out virtue, reputed 
as such by Christians, not by the war- 
like Anglo-Saxons. Perhaps it was 
a nun, renowned for her meekness 
of mind, whom this stone covered. 
The reporter says about the bones 
found under the stones, that he is 
strongly inclined to consider them the 
remains of a female. The difference 
between the proper names of men and 
women will not help us, as the same 
names are often common to both, even 
at this day, at Hindelopen, in Fries- 
land, and other places. 

The greater stone bears the inscrip- 
tion HILDE THE viRTUOUS; and the 
smaller and older stone, HILMME THE 
MEEK. Hilme and Hille, by assimi- 
lation for Hilde, are still prevalent 
proper names in Frisia. 

What 1 intended to observe, was 
the perfect likeness of the letters on 
these stones with the Runic alphabet 
of the Anglo-Saxons, and of the North- 
albingians, where this alphabet dif- 
fers from the old Scandinavian. For 
instance, the A occurring in both the 


stones with the figure R in the Scan- 
dinavian alphabetis drawn xX ; thed, 
engraved in the greater stone Xx » just 
as in the Rune da by Hickes, and 


the Rune éag in the Codex of St. Gall, 
Noe. 270, the d and ¢h in the old Scan- 
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dinavian alphabet being indicated by 
the same token p; the m in the Scan- 
dinavian alphabet indicated by the fi- 


gure | , is on the oldest stone drawn 


, just as with Rhabanus Maurus, 
and nearly as with Hickes; the a is 
the only exception, having on the older 
stone in the word eath, perfectly the 
same figure as the a with.Ulphilas. I 


have not found the figure A\\ elsewhere 
but on the Celtiberian coins, whose 
letters bear a striking likeness with 
theold Runes. The Celtiberian alpha- 
bet is the passing over from the Orien- 
tal letters to the Runes. Sestini gives 
(p. 202) to this figure the sound of /; 
but founded on what grounds I do 
not know. I take the figure on the 
stone for the undermost part of the 


Scandinavian Rune ys hagl, of the 
Anglo-Saxon Rune Ah cale, of the 


Northalbingian Rune XK chilck, with 
Rhabanus Maurus, and of coursestand- 
ing forch. About the remaining Runes 
on the sepulchral stones, there can be 
no question, being obvious in all the 
Runic alphabets. 


Mr. Urban, Jan. 1. 

THE Writer of the Article in the 
Westminster Review, vol. xiv. pp. 
56—93, and an occasional Corre- 
spondent of your Magazine, requests 
the favour of being allowed to convey 
his thanks to the learned and ingeni- 
ous Author of ‘“‘ The new English Dic- 
tionary” now publishing by Mr. Pic- 
kering, Mr. Richardson, p. 45, for the 
public expression of an opinion so 
favourable, of a paper which is, in 
fact, as he designates it, an Essay on 
a subject of great importance, and is 
more than a Review. But at the same 
time I wish to point out to Mr. Ri- 
chardson (and to have a memorial in 
the same Volume which contains his 
observations,) two mistakes into which 
he has fallen, in the notice which he 
has been pleased to take of the plan of 
an English Dictionary, which is there 
with a considerable degree of minute- 
ness developed. 

First: it was not to his communi- 
cation to any Encyclopedia that the 
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allusion was made, when I spoke of 
his ‘‘ valuable contributions to an im- 
proved Dictionary ;”” but to the quarto 
volume which he published in 1815, 
entitled, ‘‘ Illustrations of English 
Philology.” 

Secondly, and to myself most im- 
portant, I beg leave to assure him that, 
whatever ‘coincidences there may be 
between the plan of a Dictionary 
which is there laid down, and any plan 
which Mr. Richardson may himself 
have sketched or finished, they are 
but accidental, or rather, perhaps, the 
necessary results of reflection when 
directed to the same subject, by minds 
which have studied in the same 
school, the school of Tooke. It is 
perhaps my misfortune that I had 
then but a very slight acquaintance 
with Mr. Richardson’s valuable vo- 
lume, and that I had no acquaintance 
at all (so at least I believe) with his 
contributions to the Encyclopedia: 
and as to any general plan of an Eng- 
lish Dictionary which he may have 
any where put forth, I am to this mo- 
ment entirely unconscious of the ex- 
istence of such a tract. Whatever 
may be the merits or the defects of 


that Essay, it was the result of inde- 
pendent reflection on the subject to 
which it relates; and the minuter 
statements, or what Mr. Richardson 
calls ‘‘the minute specialties of con- 
formation,’’ were, almost without ex- 
ception, the collections in original 
reading of our early authors, and, 
when borrowed from any preceding 
collector, certainly not, as far as my 
memory will assist me after the lapse 
of several years, in any instance from 
the far more extensive labours of Mr. 
Richardson, 

Thus much, I trust, you will allow 
me the opportunity of saying; for I 
feel it to be one thing to have written 
an Essay for which I claim the merit 
of a high degree of originality, or at 
least which is the result of original 
thought, whether successfully exerted 
or not; and another, to have been 
little more than one who has merely 
reproduced the ideas on the same 
subject which had been presented to 
the world by another, and especially 
by acontemporary. Mr. Richardson 
has so great merit that he can well 
afford to spare this. Yours, &c. 

A CorRESPONDENT. 
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** Now see these Swannes the new and worthie seate 
Of famous Cicill, Treasoror of the land, Thebals. 
Whose wisedome, counsell, skill of Princes state 
The world admires, then Swannes may doe the same: 
The House it selfe doth showe the owners wit, 
And may for bewtie, state, and every thing, 
Compared be with most within the land.’’ 
A Tale of Two Swannes, by W. Vallans, printed in the 
Jifth volume of Leland’s Itinerary, 1769. 


IN the accompanying plate we are this Palace.” * Our view is derived 


enabled to present to our Readers a 
View which was a desideratum to Mr. 
Lysons; who, in his ‘ Environs of 
London,” says that he ‘“‘ had not been 
able to find any print or painting 
which conveys any adequate idea of 


from a drawing in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum at Cambridge, and is hitherto 
known only from a vignette in Mr. 
Pickering’s very complete and highly- 
embellished edition of Walton’sAngler. 

This magnificent Palace, the fa- 





* “There is a scarce print of it by Stent, upon a small scale, which seems to be a 
very imperfect representation. The view in the tapestry at Houghton, which was sup- 
posed to be Theobalds, and is engraved in Gough’s edition of Camden’s Britannia, 
[and in the first edition of Nichols’s Progresses of Queen Elizabeth], does not agree 
with the description in the Survey of 1650.’’ (Lysons.) The small distant view by 
Daniel King, copied in the same plate of Gough’s Camden, is still more insignificant, 
and Mr. Lysons has not condescended to allude to it. There is an interesting interior 
view of the Gallery, described hereafter, p. 15. 
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vourite suburban retreat of the two 
first monarchs of the family of Stuart, 
stood in the parish of Cheshunt, at 
the distance of twelve miles from Lon- 
don, and a little to the north of the 
road to Ware. The origin of the name 
does not appear; and it has not oc- 
curred in the researches of the topo- 
grapher at an earlier date than the 
year 1441; when the manor of The- 
baudes was granted out by the Crown 
to the hospital of St. Anthony in Lon- 
don. Other manors in Cheshunt, some 
of which were afterwards united to it, 
were called after their owners, from 
whose successive surnames they de- 
rived a variety of alias’s, as may be 
be seen in the pages of Lysons and 
Clutterbuck ; and it is therefore pro- 
bable that Theobald was the name of 
an owner, but at what period earlier 
than the reign of Henry V1. does not 
now appear. 

The manor probably reverted to the 
Crown at the suppression of religious 
foundations ; and the late Historian 
of Hertfordshire * has detailed its sub- 
sequent passage through the names of 
Bedyl, Burbage, and Ellyott, until, on 
the 10th of June, 1563, it was pur- 
chased by Sir William Cecil, after- 
wards the great Lord Burghley. 

The original manor-house is sup- 
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posed to have been on a small moated 
site, the traces of which are still visi- 
ble in Sir George Prescott’s park.t 
In 1570, Sir William Cecil increased 
the estate t by an important addition, 
which is thus mentioned in his Diary: 
“*May 15. I purchased Chesthunt 
Park of Mr. Harryngton.” He now, 
if not before, must have been proceed- 
ing in earnest with his new mansion, 
as in September of the following year 
his Royal Mistress honoured it with 
a visit (which will be more particu- 
larly noticed hereafter); and she was 
presented with a ‘“ portrait of the 
house.” 

Lord Burghley was not the least 
sumptuous in architecture among a no- 
bility which produced so many magni- 
ficent palaces. The author of his con- 
temporary biography (printed in Peck’s 
Desiderata Curiosa), says, ‘‘ He buylt 
three houses: one in London for ne- 
cessity ; another at Burghley, of com- 
putency for the mansion of his Barony ; 
and another at Waltham [this of The- 
obalds], for his younger sonne ; which, 
at the first, he meant but for a little 
pile, as I have hard him saie, but, 
after he came to enterteyne the Quene 
so often there, he was inforced to en- 
large it, rather for the Quene and her 
greate traine, and to sett poore on 





* Clutterbuck’s Herts, vol. ii. p. 87. 


f+ Lysons’s Environs of London, vol. iv. p.71. 


Mr. Lysons (followed by Mr. Clut- 








terbuck, notwithstanding his previous statement already quoted) has placed the com- 
mencement of Lord Burghley’s new building ‘‘ about the year 1560,’ which date was 
evidently suggested from the erroneous supposition that the Queen was first enter- 
tained by him at Theobalds in 1564. But that was not the fact. The misapprehen- 
sion originated in the following passage of Lord Burghley’s own Diary: ‘‘ 1564, 
July 27. The Queen at my Lord Treasurer’s house at Theobalds, and so to Enfield.”’ 
Burghley himself was not Treasurer until after the death (in 1572) of the Marquess of 
Winchester, who.was the person here designated as Lord Treasurer. It is possible 
the Marquis may have been a temporary tenant at Theobalds; but it is much more 
probable that the word Theobalds has been substituted in transcribing the Diary for 
Chelsea, which was the situation of the Marquess’s suburban house. It is certain, 
from the particular manner in which Lord Burghley subsequently repeats the dates of 
the Queen’s visits, that he was not her Majesty’s host on this occasion. The Diary 
is printed at the end of Murdin’s ‘‘ Cecil Papers:’’ the original manuscript is pro- 
bably at Hatfield. 

} Lord Burghley’s Hertfordshire estates, enumerated in his inquisition post mortem, 
are as follow: manor of Theobalds, alias Tongs; manors and lordships of Clayes, 
Darcyes, Cresbrokes, Clarks, Corlings alias Collings, Perriers, and Beaumont hall ; 
Cheshunt Parke, or Brantingeshey ; the manors and farms of Baa’s, Hodesdon Bury, 
and Goldings; the manor, capital messuage, and farm called Barnetts, in Brokes- 
borne, Hoddesdon, and Amwel; the Black Lion inn, in Hoddesdon ; Curste Marshes, 
near Hoddesdon ; and the site of the dissolved Priory, called Lady Sweetman’s Croft, 
or Cheshunt Nunnery. The annual value of the whole was only 25/. Peck’s Desi- 
derata Curiosa, pp. 190, 197. , 
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worke, than for pompe or glory; for 
he ever said it wold be to big for the 
small living he cold leave his sonne. 
The other two are but convenient, and 
no bigger than will serve for a noble- 
man; all of them perfected, conve- 
nient, and to better purpose for habi- 
tation then manie others buylt by 
great noblemen ; being all bewtiful, 
uniform, necessary, and well seated ; 
which are greate arguments of his 
wisdome and judgment. He greatlie 
delighted in making gardens, foun- 
taines, and walks; which at Theo- 
balds were perfected most costly, bew- 
tyfully, and pleasantly; where one 
might walk twoe myle in the walks 
before he came to their ends.” 

The perfect accuracy with which 
the biographer here repeated Lord 
Burghley’s sentiments on his build- 
ings, is fully confirmed by one of his 
own letters, addressed to an intimate 
but unknown friend, and dated Aug. 
14, 1585 (MS. Lansd. 103. art. 19): 


‘¢ If my buildings mislike them, I con- 
fess my folly in the expences, because 
some of my houses are to come, if God 
so please, to them that shall not have land 
to mayntayne them: I mean my house at 
Theobalds ; which was begun by me with 
a mean mesure, but increast by occasions 
of her Majesty’s often coming :* whom 
to please, I never would omit to strain 
myself to more charges than building is. 
And yet not without some speciall direc- 
tion of her Majesty. Upon fault found 
with the smal mesure of her chamber, 
(which was in good mesure for me,) I 
was forced to enlarge a room for a larger 
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chamber: which need not be envied of 
any for riches in it, more than the shew 
of old oaks, and such trees, with painted 
leaves and fruit.+ 

‘IT thank God, I owe nothing to these 
backbiters, though indeed much to many 
honest persons: whom I mind to pay 
without bribery or villany. 

‘For my house in Westminster, I 
think it so old, as it should not stir any; 
many having of latter times built larger by 
far, both in city and country. And yet 
the building thereof cost me the sale of 
lands worth an 100/. by year in Stafford- 
shire, that I had of good King Edward. 

‘* My house of Burghley is of my mo- 
ther’s inheritance ; who liveth and is the 
owner thereof: and I but a farmer. 
And for the building there, I have set my 
walls but upon the old foundation. In- 
deed, I have made the rough stone walls 
to be of square; and yet one side re- 
maineth as my father left it me. I trust 
my son shall be able to maintain it, con- 
sidering that there are in that shire a 
dozen larger, of men under my degree.’’ 

That the Lord Treasurer’s expendi- 
ture in building was very large was 
sufficiently notorious ; and the Queen 
herself is said to have condescended to 
rally him upon the subject, remarking 
“that his head and her purse could do 
any thing.” This witticism was of 
course uttered after his preferment to 
the post of Treasurer. { 

As Lord Burghley had built this 
mansion expressly for his younger son, 
he was evidently inclined, some years 
before his death, to give up the pos- 
session to Sir Robert; but some oppo- 
sition was made to this proposal by 





* For the same reason the Lord Keeper, Sir Nicholas Bacon, was obliged to add 
wings to his house at Gorhambury, near St. Alban’s. 


+ On which were hung armorial shields, as described by de Mandelslo (hereafter). 

t At her Majesty’s visit to Theobalds in 1583, as stated in the Progresses of Queen 
Elizabeth, vol. ii. p.404. Mr. Peck, (Desiderata, p. 233,) in his account of Burghley 
house, (by Stamford) after describing the view in the inner court as “ surprisingly 
entertaining,”’ adds, ‘‘ And here perhaps it was that Queen Elizabeth, when she first 
came to see the house, told the Lord Burghley that his head and her purse could do 
any thing. The upper seat on the left-hand side of the chapel is still called Queen 
Elizabeth’s seat, as being the place where she always sat to hear service when she 
came to Burghley.’”? But, as will be shown hereafter, these Elizabethan royal visits 
were by no means such every-day occurrences ; and the Queen, though once enter- 
tained by Sir William Cecil at Stamford, certainly never was at Burghley. The origi- 
nal authority for the anecdote does not appear ; but another of the Queen’s gracious 
pleasantries towards her favourite Minister is thus related in Fuller's ‘‘ Worthies of 
England :’’—*‘ Coming once to visit him, being sick of the goute at Burley house, in 
the Strand, and being much heightened with her head attire (then in fashion), the 
Lord’s servant who conducted her thorow the door, ‘May your Highness,’ said he, 
be pleased to stoop.’ The Queen returned, ‘For your Master's sake, I will stoop; 
but not for the King of Spain’s.’ ”’ 
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the Queen, as appears from some hu- 
mourous sallies both on the part of 
her Majesty and of her ‘‘ Hermit,” as 
the Secretary was pleased to style him- 
self, (the further notice of which must 
be deferred,) and it is clear that the 
longer purse of the Lord Treasurer 
was requisite to maintain the house 
and the establishment, which had both 
been increased for her Majesty’s plea- 
sure. 

Just at the period of Lord Burghley’s 
death, in 1598, Theobalds was visited 
by the tourist Hentzner, who thus 
describes it in his Journey, as trans- 
lated by Horace Walpole : 


‘¢ Theobalds belongs to Lord Burghley, 
the Treasurer. In the Gallery is painted 
the genealogy of the Kings of England. 
From this place one goes into the garden, 
encompassed with water, large enough for 
one to have the pleasure of going in a 
boat, and rowing between the ‘shrubs. 
Here are a great variety of trees and 
plants, labyrinths made with a great deal 
of labour, a jet d’eau, with its bason of 
white marble, and columns and pyramids 
of wood and other materials up and down 
the garden. After seeing these, we are 
led by the gardener into the summer- 
house ; in the lower part of which, built 
semicircularly, are the twelve Roman Em- 
perors in white marble, and a table of 
touchstone; the upper part of it is set 
round with cisterns of lead, into which 
the water is conveyed through pipes, so 
that fish may be kept in them; and, in 
summer time, they are very convenient 
for bathing. In another room for enter- 
tainment, very near this, and joined to it 
by a little bridge, was a noble table of 
red marble. We were not admitted to 
see the apartments of this palace, there 
being nobody to show it, as the family 
was in town attending the funeral of their 
lord.’’ * 


On the decease of Lord Burghley, 
Aug. 4, 1598, his son Sir Robert Cecil 
became the possessor of Theobalds and 
the neighbouring estates, pursuant to 
indenture dated 16 June, 29 Eliz. 
(1577).F 

The Earl of Salisbury (as he shortly 
became, after the accession of King 
James), having captivated his royal 
Master with the charms of Theobalds, 
particularly in two sumptuous enter- 


tainments given to his Majesty, on his 
first arrival in England, and on the 
visit of his brother-in-law the King of 
Denmark, was very shortly after the 
latter festivity induced to exchange it 
for the palace of Hatfield; where (being 
now himself Lord Treasurer, and thus 
in possession, like his father, of the 
strings of the royal purse!) he com- 
menced building a mansion of per- 
haps still greater magnificence, and 
which has stood unaltered (except by 
the recent partial fire) to our own days. 
By deed dated the 14th May, 5 Jac. I, 
he conveyed to James Earl of Dorset, 
High Treasurer, and others, Commis- 
sioners, ‘‘ the manor of Theobalds, 
alias Tongs,”’ &c. and other manors, 
with “all that capital messuage and 
appurtenances called by the name of 
Theobalds House, with all banquet- 
ting and other buildings, gardens, 
and orchards, thereunto belonging ; 
also, all those two parks or inclosed 
grounds known by the name of Theo- 
balds Park, and the other by the name 
of Cheshunt Park, otherwise Bran- 
tingshall Park,’’ &c. to hold to them, 
their heirs, and assigns, for ever, upon 
trust, that they, before the ensuing 
Michaelmas, should convey them to 
the King, his heirs, and successors, 
for ever. 

The exchange was ratified by an 
Act of Parliament, the preamble of 
which is as follows : 


‘¢ Whereas the Mansion-house of Theo- 
balds, in the county of Hertford, being 
the inheritance of Robert Earl of Salis- 
bury, as well for situation in a good and 
open aire, and for the large and goodlie 
buildings, and delight of the gardens, 
walkes, and park replenished with redd 
fallowe deere, as alsoe for the neereness 
to the cittie of London northward, and to 
his Majesties Forest of Waltham Chase 
and Parke of Enfield, with the comoditie 
of a navigable river falling into the 
Thames, is a place soe convenient for his 
Majesties princely sportes and recreation, 
and so commodious for the residence of 
his Highnes Court and entertaynment of 
forrayne Princes or their ambassadors, 
upon all occasions, as his Majesty hath 
taken great likinge thereunto; of which 
the said Earle having taken particular 
knowledge, although it be the only dwell- 





* Translation of Paul Hentzner’s Journey, Strawberry Hill, 1758, p. 54. 
t Lord Burleigh’s will, in Peck’s Desiderata, p. 192. 
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ing-house left unto him by his father, 
most willinglie, and dutifullie, made offer 
thereof unto his Highnes, with any such 
other his manors and lands thereabouts 
as should be thought fit for his Majesty’s 
use, preferring therein his Majesty’s 
health and contentation before any private 
respecte of his owne ; which offer his Ma- 
jesty hath gratiously forborne to accepte, 
without a full and princely recompence 
to the said Earl,’’ &c. 


The Earl of Salisbury gave up pos- 
session on the 22d of May 1607, with 
a poetical entertainment written by 
Ben Jonson. In this ‘‘ the Queen” 
was supposed to receive the Palace, 
perhaps with the view of its becoming 
her dowager-house had she survived 
King James. However, Theobalds 
became his principal country resi- 
dence throughout the whole of his 
reign, and it was here he breathed his 
last on the 27th of March 1625. 
Windsor was-at that period never vi- 
sited, except to hold the feasts of the 
Order of the Garter; Richmond, 
which had been a favourite palace of 
Elizabeth, was given up to the Prince 
of Wales ; Hampton Court was occa- 
sionally resorted to, but the attractions 
of Waltham Forest gave Theobalds by 
far the preference in the eyes of the 
silvan monarch. 

After taking possession, King James 
enlarged the park, by inclosing part 
of the adjoining chase, and surrounded 
it with a wall of brick measuring ten 
miles in circumference ; part of 
which on the north, containing the 
eighth mile-stone, remains in the 
gardens of Albury House. 

King Charles the First continued to 
reside here; and there is an interesting 
picture, representing an interior view 
of the Gallery in perspective, into which 
the King and Henrietta Maria are en- 
tering at a door, ushered by the bro- 
ther Earls of Pembroke and Montgo- 
mery, each with his wand of office, 
the former as Lord Steward, and the 
latter as Lord Chamberlain, of the 
King’s household. Waiting in the 
gallery stands the dwarf Jeffery Hud- 


son, with three of King Charles’s fa- 
vourite spaniels; and a parroquet is 
perched on a balustrade.* 

Another foreign tourist, the Signor 
de Mandelslo, furnishes us with some 
descriptive particulars of Theobalds 
Palace which would have been other- 
wise unknown. The date of his visit 
was 1640: 


*‘ Tl est dans une grande plaine, ou il 
ya des bois de haute futaye et de belles 
prairies. Il est fait de briques, et son 
architecture est moderne, ayant aux qua- 
tre coins une tour, et, a l’entrée, deux 
grandes cours. On y voit dans une 
grande galerie toutes les provinces du 
royaume avec leurs villes, chateaux, vil- 
lages, foréts, rivieres, montagnes, et val- 
lées, peintes a l’huile, et en chaque pro- 
vince un arbre ayant ses branches chargées 
des armes des seigneurs et des gentils- 
hommes dulieu. Dans une autre galerie 
etoient les portraits, en grand, de la 
Reine Elizabeth et de plusiers autres 
Reines d’Angleterre, de Jean Frederic 
Electeur de Saxe, de l’Admiral de Chi- 
tillon, cet honnéte & brave gentilhomme, 
qui fut tué a Paris l’an 1572 dans le mas- 
sacre de St. Barthelemi, du Cardinal 
de Chtillon qui embrassa la religion re- 
formée, & qui se retira en Angleterre, ou 
il mourut, & de M. d’Andelot, ses freres ; 
les portraits de tous les Empereurs Tures ; 
les Travaux d’Hercule en sept tableaux. 
Dans une autre galerie, se voyent les por- 
traits de Jules Cesar & d’Auguste, Em- 
pereurs Romains; de Dom Jean d’Au- 
triche, fils naturel de Charles quint, qui 
gagna la bataile de Lepante contre les 
Turcs, & qui fut Governeur des Pays 
Bas, ou il mourut; de Louis Prince de 
Condé; d’Alexandre Duc de Parme ; des 
Comtes d’Egmont & de Horn, qui furent 
executez 4 Bruxelles l’an 1568 par les 
ordres du Duc d’Albe, contre le droit des 
gens. Au dessus etoient peintes les 
principales Villes dumonde. Au bout de 
la galerie il y avoit un petit cabinet lam- 
brissé & peint, au milieu duquel etoit 
une petite table, laquelle avoit été envoyéé 
de Constantinople, peinte de roses & de 
toutes sortes de fleurs d’or. Toutes les 
chambres etoient meublés de riches ta- 
pisseries, dont la plupart representoient 
les belles actions des anciens Romains. 
Dans une portique, par lequel on sort du 





* This curious picture is at Hinton St. George, the seat of Earl Poulett, in Somer- 
setshire. Horace Walpole supposed the architecture to have been painted by Steen- 
wyck, and the figures copied from Vandyck by Polenburg or Van Bassen. There is a 
folio engraving by S. Sparrow, jun. published by Edward Harding in 1800, and a small 
copy by Aug. Fox in Pickering’s edition of Walton and Cotton’s Angler, p. 52. 
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corps du logis pour entrer dans le jardin, 
on voit les armes du Grand Thresorier & 
de sa femme, qui se font descendre des 
anciens Rois d’Angleterre, avec plusieurs 
inscriptions ; & au dessus etoient les 
statues de plusieurs Rois d’ Angleterre. 
Le jardin est carré et fort grand, ayant 
toutes ses murailles revétue de phillyrea, 
& au milieu un tres beau jet d’eau. Le 
parterre est accompagné de plusieurs 
belles allées, dont les unes sont en espa- 
liers, ou en berceaux, & les autres sont 
d’ormes, de tillots, & d’autres arbres ; 
au bout desquelles est une petite emi- 
nence, que l’on appelle la Montagne de 
Venus, au milieu d’un labyrinthe, qui 
forme un des plus beaux lieux du 
monde.”’ * 

When the sale of Crown lands was 
in agitation in 1649, it was at first 
resolved that Theobalds should be ex- 
cepted,t but it was afterwards deter- 
mined that it should be sold. In the 
following year the surveyors reported 
that the palace was an excellent build- 
ing, in very good repair, by no means 
fit to be demclished, and that it was 
worth 200/. per annum, exclusive of 
the park; yet, lest the Parliament 
should think proper to have it taken 
down, they had estimated the mate- 
rials, and found them to be worth 
8,275l. 1ls. The calculations of the 
surveyors were more acceptable than 
their advice; and consequently the 
greater part of the Palace was taken 
down to the ground, and the money 
arising from the sale of the materials 
was divided among the army. 

The Survey affords a circumstantial 
description of the several portions and 
apartments of the Palace.{ It con- 
sisted of two principal quadrangles, 
besides the Dial-court, the Buttery- 
court, and the Dovehouse-court, in 
which the offices were situated. The 
Fountain-court, so called from a foun- 


tain of black and white marble in the 
centre, was a quadrangle of 86 feet 
square, on the east side of which was 
a cloister, eight feet wide, with seven 
arches. On the ground-floor of this 
quadrangle was a spacious hall, paved 
with Purbeck marble; the roof ‘‘ arched 
over the top with carved timbers of 
curious workmanship, and of great 
worth, being a goodlie ornament to 
the same ;” at the upper end was ‘‘a 
very large picture of the bignesse of 
a paire of stagges horns seene in 
France.” On the same floor were the 
Lord of Holland’s, the Marquis of Ha- 
milton’s, and the chamber for the 
King’s waiters. 

On the second floor was the Pre- 
sence chamber, ‘‘ wainscotted with 
carved wainscot of good oak, painted 
of a liver colour, and richly gilded 
with antick pictures over the same; 
the seelinge full of gilded pendants 
hanging downe, setting forth the 
roome with great splendor; as alsoe 
with verie large windowes, and seve- 
ral coates of armes sett in the same.” 
These windowes opened south on the 
walk in the Great Garden leading to 
the green gates going into the Park; 
where was an avenue, of a mile long, 
between a double row of trees. On 
the same floor were also the Privy 
Chamber, the Withdrawing Cham- 
ber, the King’s Bedchamber, and 
a Gallery 123 feet by 21, “ wain- 
scotted with oak, and paintinges over 
the same of divers cities, rarely 
painted, and sett forth with a frett 
seelinge, with divers pendents, roses, 
and flower de luces, painted and 
gilded with gold; alsoe divers large 
stagges heades sett round the same, 
and fastened to the sayd roome, which 
are an excellent ornament to the 
same.”’ The windows of this Gallery 





* Voyages celebres et remarquables par le Sieur Jean Albert de Mandelslo, traduits 


par Wicquefort, 1640, pp. 736, 737, 738. 


Amsterdam, 1727. 


+ Whitlocke’s Memorials, p. 411. This was in the month of June. The subject 
was again debated July 12: and in the Act which soon after passed, Theobalds does 
not occur among the houses to be reserved from sale. Perfect Summary, July 23—30, 


1649. 


¢ The abstract above given was made by Mr. Lysons in his Environs, from the ori- 
ginal in the Augmentation Office. Mr. Clutterbuck, who ought to have printed the 
whole entire, has only quoted the same in a note! and has filled his ¢ext, instead, with 
trite memoirs of Lord Burghloy and the Duke of Albemarle. Oh, that topographers 
would learn to adapt their materials according to their proportionate importance, and 
abstain from the introduction of extraneous and superfluous illustrations ! 
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looked ‘‘ north into the Park, and so 
to Cheshunt.” 

On an upper floor were the Lord 
Chamberlain’s lodgings, my Lord’s 
Withdrawing Chamber, and several 
other apartments. Near the Cham- 
berlain’s lodgings on the east was a 
leaded walk, 62 feet in length, and 11 
in breadth, with an arch of freestone 
over it; ‘‘ which said arch and walk,” 
‘says the Survey, ‘‘ looking eastward 
into the middle court, and into the 
highway leading from London to 
Ware, standeth high, and may easily 
be discerned by passengers and travel- 
lers to their delight.”” On the west of 
the Lord Chamberlain’s lodgings was 
another walk of the same dimensions, 
looking westward into the Fountain- 
court. At each corner of these walks 
stood ‘‘ fower high, faire, and large 
towers, covered with blue slate, with a 
lyon and vanes on the top of each; 
and in the walk over the hall, in the 
midst of the fower corners, one faire 
and large turrett, in the fashion of a 
lauthorne, made with timber of excel- 
lent workmanship curiouslie wrought, 
standing a great height, with divers 
pinnacles at each corner, wherein 
hangeth twelve bells for chiminge, and 
aclock with chimes of sundrie worke.”’ 

The walk from the lower gate up to 
the middle of the Fountain-court is 
described as leading ‘‘ through the 
several courtes, so that the figure of 
Cupid and Venus maye easily be seene 
from the highway, when the gates are 
open.” ‘* This walk,” says the Sur- 
vey, “‘is so delightfull and pleasant, 
facing the middle of the house, and 
the severall towers, turretts, win- 
dowes, chimneyes, walkes, and balco- 
nies, that the like walke for length, 
pleasantness, and delight, is rare to be 
seen in England.”” The middle court 
was a quadrangle of 110 feet square ; 
on the south of which were the Queen’s 
Chapel (with windows of stained 
glass), her Presence Chamber, Privy 
Chamber, Bedchamber, and Coffee 
Chamber. The Prince’s lodgings were 
on the north side. On the east side 
was a cloister; over which was the 
Green Gallery, 109 feet by 12, “‘ ex- 
cellently well painted round with the 
several shires in England, and the 
arms of the noblemen and gentlemen 
in the same.” Over this gallery was 
a leaded walk (looking eastward to- 

Gent. Mag. Vou. V. 
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wards the Dial-court and the high- 
way,) on which were ‘‘ two loftie 
arches of bricke, of no small ornament 
to the house, and rendering it comelie 
and pleasant to all that passed by.” 
On the west side of the quadrangle 
was another cloister (on five arches) ; 
over which were the Duke’s lodgings, 
and over them the Queen’s Gallery, 
109 feet by 14. On the south side of 
the house stood ‘‘a large open cloister 
built upon severall large faire pillars 
of stone, arched over with seven 
arches, with a faire rayle and balisters, 
well painted with the Kinges and 
Queenes of England, and the pedigree 
of the old Lord Burghley, and divers 
other antient families, with paintings 
of many castles and battailes, with 
divers subscriptions on the walls.” 


The Park contained 2,508 acres, 
valued, together with six lodges, one 
of which was in the occupation of 
Colonel Cecil, at 1,5451. 15s. 4d. per 
annum. The deer were valued at 
1,000/.; the rabbits at 15/.; the tim- 
ber at 7,2591. 13s. 2d.; exclusive of 
15,608 trees marked for the use of the 
Navy, and others already cut down 
for that purpose ; the materials of the 
barns and walls were valued at 1,5701, 
16s. 3d. 

After the Restoration, the manor of 
Theobalds was granted, in 13 Car. II. 
to George Duke of Albemarle ; and its 
subsequent descent to the late Oliver 
Cromwell, Esq. is detailed by Mr, 
Clutterbuck. The park and ruins 
remained in the Crown until granted, 
in 1 and 2 William and Mary, to Wil- 
liam Duke of Portland, to whose heirs 
they descended, until sold in 1763 to 
George Prescott, Esq. the grandfather 
of the present Sir George seesia 
Prescott, of Cheshunt Park. 

The last etages of the decay of The- 
obalds were recorded by Mr. Gough, 
first in his Catalogue of British Topo- 
graphy, and afterwards in his Addi- 
tions to Camden’s Britannia. The 
room said to have been that in which 
King James the First died, and the par- 
lour under it, with a cloister or portico 
having the Cecil pedigree painted on 
the walls,* were standing until 1765, 





* Mr. Gough made some sketches of 
the remaining portions of the Cecil pedi- 
grees, which were engraved in the first 
edition of Queen Elizabeth's Prozresses, 
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when George Prescott, Esq. cleared 
out the site for building. ‘‘It is now 
(adds Mr. Gough) covered with gen- 
tlemen’s houses ; and the only re- 
mains of its ancient grandeur are a 
walk of abeles, between two walls, a 
circular summer-house, and the traces 
of the park wall, nine or ten miles 
round, built by James I.”” Mr. Gough 
purchased so much of the chimney- 
piece of the parlour as had survived 
the demolition. It is two-thirds of a 
groupe of figures in alto relievo, repre- 
senting in the centre Minerva, driving 
away Discord, overthrowing Idolatry, 
and restoring true Religion. The ar- 
chitecture is ornamented with garbs, 
or wheat-sheaves, from the Cecil crest. 
It is carved in clunch, or soft stone, 
probably by Florentine artists. Mr. 
Gough placed it over the chimney- 
piece of his library at Fortyhill, En- 
field, where it remained until 1834, 
and was then presented by his repre- 
sentative, John Farran, Esq. to J. B. 
Nichols, Esq. F.S.A. who removed it 


to his house, the Chancellor’s, Ham- 
mersmith. 

The Stables of Theobalds stood on 
the opposite side of the road leading 
from Waltham Cross to Cheshunt: 
and adjoining to them was a large 
building cailed the Almshouse. Mr. 
Clutterbuck does not notice it. It is 
mentioned in the Life of the Earl of 
Salisbury, printed on his death in 
1612, that it was occupied by ‘‘ aged 
and over-worne Captaines, gentlemen 
by birth and calling.”” This building, 
which had the arms of Cecil in front, 
and was furnished with a hall and 
chapel, was standing till about the 
year 1812. 

These descriptive particulars of The- 
obalds Palace having extended to so 
great a length, some collections of its 
historical annals, its festivities under 
the two great statesmen and the two 
English Kings who were its successive 
Owners, and some other events con- 
nected with it, must be deferred to 
another paper. J.G.N. 





vol. ii. (sub anno 1594), and are printed 


in the new edition, 1823, vol. iii. pp. 242, 


243. Lord Burghley was exceedingly fond of genealogy. There is a volume of 
Scripture pedigrees, in his own hand-writing, in the Lambeth library, having 
been probably communicated to Archbishop Parker, for insertion in his Bible. 
Many others in his autograph are preserved among his Papers in the Lans- 


downe MSS. 





POETRY. 


THE IPSWICH BALL, DESCRIBED IN A LETTER FROM 


MISS JULIA MANDEVILLE, AT IPSWICH, 


TO HER MOTHER THE HON. MKS. MANDEVILLE, AT ROEHAMPTON. 





—‘ Prosit mihi vos dixisse puellas !’ 





Oh! Mama, we have had such a Ball /—I declare 

If you heard all the names of the people, you’d stare ; 
But my brains are bewilder’d—I only remember 

I never have pass’d such a pleasant December ; 

For SurFroLk indeed is the sweetest of counties, 


And Ipswicu—the pleasantest, 


liveliest town ’tis. 


Such rivers where parties of pleasure are tripping, 
On one side the Orwell—on t’other the Gipping. 
The society’s charming—the people polite, 

You are sure of a dance or a concert at night. 
And then in the morning, the Lady’s Society, 
Who meet, pious souls, to prevent inebriety 

And all other vices—and fighting and quarrels, 
And, generally speaking, reforming the morals 
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Of all the poor people, who shocking to see, 

Prefer gin and brandy, to—sermons and tea. 

They are ladies, Mama, quite of tip-top condition, 

An Appendix, in short, to the Poor-law Commission, 

Or rather the Poor-laws, as some one alledges, 

Struck off on fine paper, and gilt at the edges. 

But 1’d almost forgotten the Ball—I’ll begin 

And tell you the names of the folks who came in. 

To look at their beautiful shapes and their faces, 

You ’d say,—the room ’s full of the Muses and Graces, 
And that Cupid was shooting his arrows about, 

Bidding bright eyes to glitter, and fair lips to pout.— 
Two Miss Browns, four Miss Blacks, and a pretty Miss Green, 
A sweet little creature, and barely sixteen, 

As soon as we enter’d, she came and addrest us, 

And 1 thought she was Venus array’d iv her cestus. 

Miss Maydew, Miss Evans, and if I don’t blunder, 

Miss Snodgrass, who lately has bought the Rotunda. 

Two Martins came next, with their cousin Miss Swallow, 
And said Mrs. Hawk would immediately follow. 

In stalk’d skinny Miss Hone, with her lean friend Miss Purkis, 
Who stretch’d out their long necks and gobbled like turkeys ; 
And that tall Mrs. Cancer who gave intimation 

To her husband,—she ’d sue for a strict separation, 

When he answer’d—‘ My love, pray have no hesitation.’ 
And there was Miss Steers, so genteel and so brown ; 
With one arm bent akimbo protecting her gown ; 

Who look’d like a teapot of Wedgwood’s in town. 

But indeed it’s improper to make a reflection, 

I think, upon any young lady’s complexion, 

Though perhaps if the brown ’s of a very deep shade, 

Let their darts be laid by, and their conquests delay’d 
Till the candles are lighted, and fires are made. 

Fanny Fitzhugh came next, with young Fitzhugh her brother, 
For the Methodists late had got hold of the mother, 

Who says, that a dance is the devil’s decoy, 

And that girls are the baits—but 1 think I ’d employ 

4 My time there as well, as in scandal and spite, 

Which is often a non-dancing lady’s delight. 

But as for the daughter, she cut such a figure, 

i And her hair was all frizzled and frounc’d like a nigger, 

: While such was the colour and make of her vesture, 

It look’d just as if Cranbourn Alley had drest her. 

Lady Firebrass arriv’d, with her niece Lucy Bernal, 

Who writes for four Annuals, besides the Court Journal ; 
She has printed some poems, and just got a new one 
Call’d ‘‘ Byron Reform’d, or a moral Don Juan,” 

Where he takes holy orders, writes sermons and preaches, 
And at Exeter Hall makes some excellent speeches. 
Serjeant B—p—s’s daughters were there, who came down 
For some air, as the season was over in town. 

Nothing could be so finish’d and gay as their air, 

And their dress and their manner—indeed, you’d declare 
At once, their Papa liv’d in Mecklenburgh-square. 

And there was that fat piece of goods Mrs. Slaughter, 
Who always is puffing and praising her daughter, 

Tho’ to me, I confess, she appears milk and water. 

Doctor Crayfish was there, with young Master Bamboo, \ 








Mrs. Crayfish witk just a companion or two, 
Miss Jenkins, Miss Grundy, and Mrs. Canoe. 
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Two Doctors, licentiates both of the College, 
Who got their degrees by the depth of their knowledge. 
It’s astonishing what to their science we owe, 

And more of the ‘ Ars Medicatrix’ they know 

Than all from Machaon to Doctor Monro. 

Then came Short the attorney, whose bills, do you see, 
It is said, with his name don’t exactly agree ; 

On his arm was that odious spinster Miss Hornet, 

Who almost made an offer to young Vane the cornet. 

The Clergy next enter’d, who had stopt as was fitting 

To drink our healths, e’er they broke up their sitting ; 
Like moderate priests,—they had made regulation 

When each finish’d his bottle—to close compotation. 
Good men! who besides a good living, and wife, 

Enjoy all the other good things of this life. 

Who live as becomes them in quiet and rest, 

And only accept of their tithes—when they ’re press’d. 
First came in Doctor Drydust, and then enter’d next, 
Doctor Drone, Doctor Dormouse, and Doctor Spintext. 
All eloquent preachers, disputing, and proving 

So often—their sermons became very moving. 

Doctor Toughwood, the reverend speaker who glories 

In spouting at dinners the praise of the Tories ; 

And did but his arguments equal his zeal, 

Faith! the Whigs, by this time, had been cut like minc’d veal. 
There was Bolton, whose jests lie as thick in his mouth 
As the jokes in the sermons of old Dr. South. 

But the black-coats gave way when the officers came! 
Oh! dear! how my bosom was rais’d in a flame ; 

There was Major O’Tooley, and Colonel O’Rourke, 

And Captain O’Ryan, and Cornet O’Bourke ; 

There never was seen such a troop—so polite 

And equally“fitted to dance or to fight. 

And then, dear Mama, their polite conversation 

Receiv’d such a grace from their accentuation. 

The Cornet came up—‘“‘ I hope, Miss, you’ll allow” 
(Then like Sir Charles Grandison made such a bow!) 

As he said,—*‘ 1 hope, Miss, that I’m net too presuming, 
They ’ve begun a quadrille, and I think I see room in, 
By the side of Miss Peartree—that damsel so blooming.” 
(Miss Peartree, whose blossoms don’t stand, I much fear, 
For she’s blossom’d in vain to her thirtieth year.) 

He look’d very handsome in yellow and scarlet ; 

And he said that he ’d see me safe home by the starlight. 
When I heard that—says I to myself—I discover 

This handsome young Cornet 1 ’ve got for my lover. 
Then he whisper’d so sweetly—‘‘ My charmer, my idol” — 
How I trembled, for fear he should speak of the bridal ; 

1 sigh’d, when he said—* that the barracks were lonely, 
That love in a cottage had charms for him only, 

That with me’’—then he press’d—but before that he spoke, 
The servant came up with the lantern and cloak ; 

So I curtsey’d and wish’d him good night at the door ; 
But he said he had something to whisper me more. 

He told me—that flowers ungather’d decay, 

And the fairest of beauties is lost by delay, 

And something he said about Winter and May. 

He swore, that the words which he utter’d were true, 
That my hands were so small and my eyes were so blue; 
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But that person was nothing—he spoke like inspir’d,— __- 
The soul,—sentiment,—mind,—was what most he admired ; 
That the mind was immortal—you never can hurt her— 
And an extract he made from the ‘‘ Sorrows of Werter :”’ 
As for fortune—he hated all talk of finances, 
But he hoped—that Papa would just make some advances. 
And then, too, he said, if I’d change my condition, 
He ’d instantly write up and sell his commission ; 
That walking with me in the woods he ’d delight in, 
And reading new novels was better than fighting ; 
How happy we both should be, constantly crying, 
O’er lovers despairing and heroines dying! 
But Lord! 1 can’t tell all the words that he said, 
And his sighs, and his looks, have bewilder’d my head, 
As we parted—he gave half-a-crown to the maid, 
And I heard him just say, as he turn’d on his heel, 
‘ Sally, take this small trifle ;’—’twas very genteel ! 
So now, dear Mamma, I conclude once for all ; 
Tho’ I fear that this letter ’s a terrible scrawl ; 
And pray give my love to all friends at the Hall. 
Yours, affectionately, (at present) J. MANDEVILLE. 
Clematis Cottage, Ipswich, 
Dec. 1835. 





RETROSPECTIVE REVIEW. 


Original Poems in English and Latin, with an Appendix, &c. By Joseph Beau- 
mont, D.D. formerly Master of Peter-house and King’s Professor of Divinity 


in the University of Cambridge. To which is prefixed an accouat of his Life 
and Writings. 4to. 1749. 


WE have brought this work to the attention of our readers, as we believe it 
to be very little known, and as it contains an account of the Life, and some 
additional poems by the author of Psyche. The opinion of Pope on that poem 
is well known, and is given by the biographer T. G. in the present volume ; 
from which it probably got into general circulation, and was subsequently to 
be found in Spence’s Anecdotes of Pope’s Conversation. This recalls to 
memory a remark which the last and best poet of Great Britain made upon it 
(Psyche) in a private conversation, who being asked his sentiments of Psyche 
said—** There are in it a great many flowers well worth gathering, and a man 
who has the art of stealing wisely, will find his account in reading it.”” Sir 
Kenelm Digby had written in his copy of Psyche—‘‘ These verses are of the 
divine ascent.” Mr. Southey says—‘‘ It is one of the most extraordinary 
poems in this or any other language.”’ See for an account of it, Retrospective 
Review, vol. x1. and x11.; Wilmot’s Sacred Poetry, p. 335 ; Southey’s Speci- 
mens, vol. 1. p. xxv.; Singer’s Preface to Marmion’s Cupid and Psyche, p. 
viii.; and Gent. Mag. New Series, vol. II. p. 499, in the review of Mr. Wil- 
mot’s volume. The first edition was printed 1648; the second, with addi- 
tions, 1702, fol. 

Our author was descended (as well as Francis* the dramatist, and his brother 
Sir John, the Poet of Bosworth Field) from the ancient family of Beaumont, in 
Leicestershire ; the same that has lately lamented over the grave of one of their 
most virtuous and amiable, as well their most accomplished descendants ; ¢ one, 





* “ Tt is remarkable that there were four Francis Beaumonts of this family, all 
living in 1615, and of these at least three were poetical; the Master of the Charter- 
house, the dramatic writer ; and Francis Beaumont, a jesuit.”,—See portraits of the 
two last in Gent. Mag. vol. Lxx11t. i. 105. . 

+ We alluce to the death of that virtuous, friendly, and excellent man, as well as 
most accomplished painter and judge of art, Sir George Beaumont, Bart. 
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too, claiming in the sister art of Painting, a still higher rank than his progenitor in 
that of Poetry. His father, Mr. John Beaumont, was descended from a younger 
branch of the family, settled at Hadleigh in Suffolk ; and whose capital was 
employed in the woollen manufacture then flourishing in that county, His 
fortune was somewhat injured by his adherence to the cause of Charles the 
First. He died in the 69th year of his age, 1653. 

Our author, his eldest son, was born March 13, 1615, and was educated at 
the grammar school of his native town. He showed in his early years great 
readiness of wit and love of learning ; and he profited so much by his educa- 
tion, as to become familiar with the best writers of antiquity, and, as his 
biographer says, ‘ with the assistance of a very happy memory, he could ever 
after readily draw out their most beautiful sentiments for the use and refine- 
ment of his own. From his first acquaintance with Terence, he was remark- 
ably desirous of imitating the elegant turn and sprightliness of that author’s 
style; and to that purpose he was always observed to carry a small edition of 
him in his pocket to the end of his life.’ At sixteen years of age he was 
removed to Peter-house, in Cambridge, where he made an extraordinary pro- 
ficiency in the learning then esteemed ; and won the esteem of the society by 
his unaffected manners and correct and pleasing behaviour. After he had spent 
four years in the studies required, Dr. Cosin (afterwards Bishop of Durham), 
and the master of the college, distinguishing his superior merit, elected him 
into the first fellowship vacant, after he had taken his bachelor’s degree. In 
this tranquil and learned retirement from the cares and business of life, he 
pursued his studies with continued diligence, till, his biographer asserts, ‘‘ he 
had exhausted all the fountains of Greek and Roman learning.’”? He then 
commenced the study of Divinity in his 21st year, made himself acquainted 
with the Bible in its original language, and perused all the Ecclesiastical 
writers, ‘‘ from all which he is said to have made such large and useful 
extracts, and in such taste and method, that in them the reader may discover 
the solid learning and beautiful elegance of style which shone forth in the 
works of Basil, with the clear unconstrained eloquence which adorned the 
writings of Chrysostom.” He is said also to have digested a short account of 
the lives of the Martyrs into the form of a calendar, that not a single day might 
pass without its proper guide and remembrancer. He also wrote in defence of 
the Miracles recorded to have been wrought since the days of the Apostles. In 
his 24th year, he was appointed Tutor of the College, and executed his impor- 
tant duties with a conscientious care and fidelity; he is said to have expressed 
his delight that not one of the pupils who were under his management, refused 
to exert himself in the royal cause and in defence of the Constitution, at the 
hazard of his lifeand fortune. He filled the office of Proctor, and in his leisure 
hours wrote an account of the calamitous state of the Roman Empire under the 
two sons of Theodosius, which he finished in 1641; and which was designed 
to allude to the civil dissensions and rebellion that was then commencing, and 
to display the fatal end of factious intentions, and the final triumphs of a 
lawful prince; but, as unfortunately the parallel did not hold, we presume that 
his historical labours never saw the light. In the summer of 1643, the last he 
spent in the University till the Restoration, he beguiled and soothed his dejected 
hours by writing Daily Meditations on the Attributes of God. To this work, 
which consisted of 203 pages, he prefixed a short Greek prayer. When the 
Earl of Manchester, in 1644, had orders from the Parliament to model the 
University to their purposes, our author, for his well-known loyalty, was among 
the first expelled. He then retired to his native town of Hadleigh, and col- 
lected around him some of his former pupils and associates, particularly the 
sons of Bishop Wren. He is supposed previously to this time to have taken 
holy orders, and he preached every Sunday to his flock. Deprived, by his 
absence from the libraries of Cambridge, of the means of prosecuting his learned 
studies in Divinity, he amused his leisure at Hadleigh by the composition of 
that poem which will certainly never be forgotten in English Literature, and 
which he called Psyche. It was begun in April 1647, finished the 13th March 
following, and published early in 1648, It consisted, in its first edition, of 20 
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long cantos, and is a proof of astonishing perseverance, as well as of considerable 
talent. Asa whole it is sufficiently prolix and tedious; but it may be occa- 
sionally dipt into with profit. That it should be praised by Pope and read by 
Collins, is a proof, at least, that it is not altogether wanting in poetical merit. 
In the edition which followed the first, and which seems to prove its popula- 
rity, some additional cantos were placed at the end. For this enlarged copy 
the proprietor of the second edition paid a considerable price to his executor. 

About this time he wrote a Commentary upon the Book of Ecclesiastes, to 
which his mind was directed by the gloomy aspect of the times; he also wrote 
large critical notes on the Pentateuch. In 1643 he was collated by Bishop 
Wren to the rectory of Kellshull, in Herts, and in 1646 to Elme, with the chapel 
of Emneth annexed. By the same patron also he was presented to the seventh 
canonry and prebend in the Church of Ely. He lived in the family of the Bishop 
as his domestic chaplain for three years, till 1650. The Bishop had married 
the widow of a Mr. Brownrigg, an eminent merchant at Ipswich, who left an 
only daughter, and to her a considerable estate at Tattingstone, in this county. 
The Bishop proposed to Beaumont as the husband of this young lady ; and as 
she appears to have had no objection, and as in these days young ladies, a 
good deal wiser and more obedient than they are at present, chose husbands 
according to their parents’ discreet judgment, and not from their own hasty 
will,—they were married in the Chapel of Ely House in 1650; and spent the 
following ten years till the Restoration at the estate at Tattingstone. Soon 
after the King’s return he was appointed one of his chaplains, and therefore 
left his retirement for Court; but he received no favour from the monarch 
but a mandamus to create him Doctor of Divinity in 1660. 

At the Bishop’s request, he fixed his residence at Ely; but the climate of the 
place proved fatal to his wife, who died there May 31, 1662, and left him with 
six small children. In the April previous he had been appointed Master of 
Jesus College, on the resignation of Dr. Pearson. In the next year, the death 
of Dr. Hale, Rector of Peter-house, gave his warm and zealous patron, the 
Bishop, the opportunity of presenting our author to his own college. Thé same 
year he was instituted to the rectory of Teversham, near Cambridge; and in 
the following to that of Barley, in Herts, where he resided during the vacations. 
In consequence of the famous Dr. Henry More advancing some doctrines in his 
‘ Mystery of Godliness’ which our author considered to be unsound, and pro- 
ductive of evil, he was drawn into a controversy with him; for which he 
received the thanks of the University, and was soon after honoured with the 
Divinity Chair. Here the reflections of his biographer are so just, and repre- 
sent a state of things so similar to the present day, that we shall transcribe the 
whole passage. 


Poems of Dr. Joseph Beaumont. 





‘‘ In that age of licentiousness, when 
under the fair appearance of asserting a 
freedom of thought and a private judg- 
ment to which all men have a right, every 
pretender to wit and reason took to him- 
self the indecent and dangerous liberty of 
ridiculing the mysteries and cavilling at 
the principles of our holy religion ; and, 
to support what were called Pleas for 
Human Reason, of endeavouring to over- 
throw and reject the duties which are en- 
joined, and the expectancies which are 
held forth by Revelation; when Jesuits 
and other emissaries and agents of Rome 
were under the connivance of one Brother, 
and set on by the protection, but under 
the open encouragement of the other, fur- 
nished with opportunities of perplexing 
men’s minds with wonderful art, and pro- 
pagating the errors and pernicious doc- 


trines of the Church, with too manifest 
success ; when men who had contracted 
a peevish prejudice and unreasonable bit- 
terness against the Established Church, 
both against the form of its government, 
its articles, and its liturgy, were busily 
sowing the seeds of faction and dissension 
and infecting people’s minds with the 
tenets of Calvin, and the absurdities of 
Puritanism; while the nation was thus 
miserably rent in parties and factions, by 
the opposite efforts of those who had none, 
or of those who made a shew of reforming 
religion, the University of Cambridge had 
the happiness to be generally untainted 
with the pervading poison; which secu- 
rity, under God, was in a great measure 
owing to the indefatigable endeavours, 
the profound learning, and the persuasive 
reasons of the King’s Divinity Professor.’’ 
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In 1689 he was nominated one of the commissioners for the purpose of pro- 
moting a general conformity of religious worship and opinion, but he never 
took his seat at the board, despairing of a successful result of their endeavours. 


. Even up to his 84th year he discharged, with spirit and application, the duties 


of his station, and, though labouring under indisposition, preached before the 
University on the 5th November 1699 with remarkable energy ; but when the 
service was over, he felt chilled and feeble, and bore the removal to his own 
house with difficulty ; a high fever ensued, and the gout in a few days attacked 
his stomach, and on the 23d day of the same month this good old man and 
faithful servant of Christ, was gathered to his rest. We shall extract two of 
his poems from this volume, as specimens of his style. 


HOME. 








I. 

Home ’s home, although it reached be 

Thro’ wet and night and dirt, tho’ heartily 
I welcom’d was, yet something still 
Methinks was wanting to fulfill 

Content’s old appetite ; no cheer, [here, 

Say I, so good as that which meets me 


II. 

Here, here at home; not that my board 

I find with quainter, richer dainties stor’d. 
No, my high welcome all in this 
Cheap simple word presented is, 

My Home ; a word so dearly sweet 

That all variety in it I meet. 


Iil. 
When I’m abroad, my joys are so; [too. 
And therefore they to me seem strangers 
I may salute them lovingly, 
But must not too familiar be ; 
Some ceremonious points there are 
Which me from Pleasure’s careless free- 
dom bar. 


EASTER DIALOGUE. St. Joun, xx. 13. 


lst Angel. 
TuEsE funeral tears why dost thou shed, 
On life’s and resurrection’s bed ? 


2d Angel. 
Why must those lowering clouds of sadness 
Deflower this virgin morn of gladness ? 


Magdalene. 
What morn of gladness, now the Sun 
Of all my fairest joys is gone; 
He whom my soul did hope to meet, 
Here in this west in which he set ? 
But oh! that more than deadly spight 
Which robbed him of his life’s sweet light, 
Lives here, you see, in Death’s own cave, 
And plunders him e’en of his grave ; 
Nor know I where our foes have set 
His body, and my soul with it. 


Jesus. 
Woman, to what loss do thine eyes 
Such full drink-offerings sacrifice ? 


7 


Iv. 
There must my mirth’s tunes taken be, 
Not by my own, but by my convive’s key; 
My words and smiles must temporize, 
And I myself a sacrifice, 
Must on that humour’s altar yield, [build. 
Which there the company shall please to 


v. 
If there on every dish I taste, 
*Tis not myself, but some disease I feast, 
My friend suspects if I forbear, 
That I neglect him and his cheer, 
Nor is it easy to prevent 
Or mine own mischief or his discontent. 


vi. 
But Home, sweet Home, releaseth me 
From anxious joys, into the liberty 
Of unsolicitous delight, 
Which howsoever mean and slight, 
By being absolutely free 
Enthrones mein Contentment’smonarchy. 





Magdalene. 
Sweet Gard’ner, if thy hand it were, 
Which did transplant him, tell me where 
Thou set’st that precious root, on whom 
Grow all my hopes; and I will from 
That soil remove him to a bed 
With balm and myrrh and spices spread, 
Where by mine eyes’ two fountains he 
For evermore shall water’d be. 


Jesus.— Mary ! 
Magdalene.—O, Master ! 


Angels 1st and 2d. 
With what sweet 

Fury she flies at his dear feet, 
To weep and kiss out, what she by 
Her tongue could never signify. 
Oh, no! the power of sweetest tongues, 
Of string, or pipe-attended songs, 
Can raise no pitch of joy so high 
As Easter’s rising Majesty. 
Oh ! glorious Resurrection, which doth rise 
Above the reach of loftiest extasies. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Journal of a West India Proprietor. 
By M. G. Lewis. 1834. 


BY some accident this most agree- 
able and amusing volume slipped off 
our table and was for a time forgotten; 
yet it ought to rank among the first 
and foremost of the late productions 
of the press, for its graceful humour, 
its lively narrative, its elegant descrip- 
tions, its characteristic anecdotes, and 
its easy unaffected style; not to speak 
of the very delightful verses scattered 
over it. As the book has now been 
published some little time, and as 
its contents may have become known 
through the diversified channels by 
which Literature now spreads, from 
the King to the cobbler,—we shall not 
attempt to give any general account of 
it. It suffices on that head to say, 
that Mr. Lewis was (alas! that we 
must say was) the proprietor of two 
estates in Jamaica—that he very wisely 
and humanely determined to visit them 
himself; to inspect theircondition, cor- 
rect their abuses, calculate their means, 
arrange their future establishment, and 
in fact make himself master of that 
little-understood subject, the nature of 
a West India estate, with its tribe of 
overseers, governors, trustees, drivers, 
doctors, sugar-boilers, book-keepers, 
mulattoes, sambos, quadroons, oboe- 
men, turkies, alligators, kittie-katties, 
and pickanninies, not to mention cen- 
tipedes, galliwasps, landcrabs, and 
musquitoes, all of whom claim a right 
to the soil, and jointly with his graci- 
ous Majesty’s Custom-honse officers, 
to no small parts of the profits of the 
estate; leaving, however, generously 
to the owner, if he should reside in 
England, a handsome profit of one 
pound on each hogshead of sugar; 
and if he should go to the West In- 
dies, in order to increase his yellow 
boys, and look after his black ones ; the 
probable chance of the yellow fever 
making him look rather black, or an 
insurrection of the blacks making him 
look rather yellow. We think it is the 
duty of every gentleman to look after 
his estate,—unless he is in debt to his 
attorney, which alters the case,—whe- 
ther in England or Jamaica; and if 
his gamekeepers cheat him here, and 

Gent. Maa. Vot. V. 


his negroes poison him with corrosive 
sublimate there,—why he must con- 
sider it as a part of the tenure by 
which he holds his valuable property. 
Bating this little inconvenience of the 
arsenic bean, or the Cassava-worm, 
or perhaps the cocoa-bag, or the yaws, 
ending the fifth act of the drama for 
you before you were quite prepared to 
drop the curtain ; also not taking into 
account the lying, theft, idleness, in- 
solence, stupidity, and sensuality, as 
well as the unaccountable flattery and 
humbug of the black gentlemen and 
ladies,—the Duke of Sully and Miss 
Cubina Psyche, or her rival Miss Mary 
Wiggins :—with such exceptions ; and 
bating that Miss Psyche and the afore- 
said Miss Wiggins claim the right of 
walking in and out of your house when 
their black prettinesses choose; and 
his grace the Duke, instead of boiling 
your sugar, is shamming ill in the 
hospital; and that Minerva has- ran 
off to the woods with that rascal Plato, 
and that Marcia has bilked Sempro- 
nius, and taken up with Juba; that 
Delia has had a miscarriage, and that 
Venus will insist on wearing no petti- 
coat unless it is sky-blue, and so 
dresses like her namesake the goddess : 
bating that the negroes keep you alive 
all day with complaints, and all night 
(if you have a head-ache) with chan- 
sons ; and that even that temple which 
is a refuge from intruders every where 
else, offers no protection here; and 
that when the sun shines it is a little 
too hot, and when it rains, a good deal 
too wet; with these and other trifling 
exceptions, such as having your cane- 
fields, when ripe, trodden down by an 
irruption of beeves, or sect on fire by 
an old woman stewing land-crabs ; or 
finding, when your men come to work 
in the mill of a morning, that an alli- 
gator has been good enough to assist 
them all the night, and that he is 
taking his breakfast in the sugar- 
hogshead ; we say, always excepting 
these, we conceive a residence on a 
sugar estate, on the north side of Ja- 
maica, especially if your liver is toler- 
ably sound on leaving England, and 
you have no fear of chigos in your legs, 
to be rather desirable. At least we 
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would have willingly exchanged the 
sea-coal fires, barren heaths, and grum- 
bling farmers of Suffolk, for Mr. Lew- 
is’s palms, orange-groves, pepper- 
_ orchards, Avogada pears, and gigantic 
cotton trees ; not to speak of changing 
the food allotted to us generously by 
our publishers (though we cannot 
justly complain of its quantity or qua- 
lity, except that ¢ripe comes too often), 
for cocoa-poyers, yam-poys, pepper- 
pots, granadellos, mud-fish, silk- fish, 
land-tortoises, and barbecued pigs ; 
also alligator steaks with onion sauce, 
and black crabs, and that greatest 
of all delicacies a boiled cane-piece 
cat. But a truce to ourselves and our 
wishes ; our food is as good as we de- 
serve, and our situation as agreeable 
as we could desire, to enable us to prac- 
tise all becoming virtues of fortitude, 
temperance, sobriety, silence, and fru- 
gality. 

Mat. Lewis (for who speaks of him 
by any other name?) was long known 
to all persons worthy knowing him as 
one of the most accomplished and 
agreeable of persons. It appears by 
this volume, that his talents and man- 
ners were only secondary perfections 
of his mind, and that he was one of 
the kindest and most humane of men ; 
a man thoughtful of his fellow-crea- 
tures’ happiness ; a master, feeling the 
great responsibility of his situation, 
detesting cruelty and injustice under 
every form or pretence, and only re- 
straining his generous wishes and 
projects, under the guidance of that 
wisdom which should enable them to 
act with the greatest and most certain 
effect. His book is invaluable as a 
portrait of his mind; nor can it be 
read without sympathy and admira- 
tion. Yet there is no ostentation or 
parade of superior humanity—no self- 
congratulation—no censure of others 
who have formed different conclusions, 
and acted upon them—all is tranquilly 
and simply told, with the unaffected 
ease of a gentleman, and described in 
language that has all the politeness 
and point, alternately of the scholar, 
the poet, and the wit. 

We wish we had room to accom- 
pany Mr. Lewis through his voyage 
when he set out from Gravesend; his 
chief companion aboard the Sir God- 
frey Webster being a pig, who by an 
expressive silence cf irremcdiable dis- 
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tress, seemed to think, with Miss 
More’s heroine, ‘‘ Grief is for little 
wrongs, despair for mine,”—to the 
time when he returned with the sick 
surgeon—‘‘ who drinks, stinks, and 
does nothing else earthly or celestial’’ 
—and Jem Parsons, the cabin boy, 
who perused the ‘ Sorrows of Werter’ 
alternately with the ‘ Adventures of a 
Louse,’ and read the Six Princesses of 
Babylon on Sundays, as a book of de- 
votion. We would transcribe (only 
that, like Voltaire, we are very much 
afraid of longueurs) the account of the 
posthumous attachment of a large male 
Shark to his wife ; his soliloquy on her 
unexpected death; his enumération 
of her conjugal virtues, and of the 
softness and sweetness of the late Mrs. 
Shark’s disposition ; and finally show- 
ing that he could not do without her 
(the common complaint of faithful 
husbands), by eating her up with all pos- 
sible expedition. ‘‘ She was excellent 
through life,’’ he seemed to say, as he 
crammed down another portion of his 
departed, ‘‘ and really she ’s extremely 
good now that she’s dead.” It is true 
that Cambletes King of Lydia (for this 
is not a solitary instance) was known 
for his uxorious disposition; and was 
so much attached to his queen, that one 
morning, having gone to bed without 
any supper, on turning to pay his usual 
compliments to his spouse, he found 
that in the course of the night he had 
eaten her majesty completely up, with 
the exception of one of her little fin- 
gers, which being covered with rings, 
had stuck between his teeth; but this, 
as our readers will perceive, being an 
unintentional act of fondness, having no 
premeditated design, cannot be com- 
pared to the former, which must be 
considered as embodying as it were, 
and realizing Mr. Shelley’s line, 


‘Thou art not mine—thou art a part of 
me !’’ F 


But we must now quit the ocean and 
its inhabitants, and come to the land- 
sharks, and their constant companions 
and clients, ‘‘ the gulls, boobies, and 
sea-pigeons,”’ which Mr. Lewis saw 

when the sun rose on the peaks of 
Monserrat; and when soon after he 
squeezed himself into the champagne- 
bottle of a bay, at Black River. He 
found, he says, the brown girls (for so 
the fair sex are called at Jamaica) all in 
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commotion, and how they were divided 
into two hostile parties, the reds (we 
are the champions of the reds,) and the 
blues ; and how, though the blues had 
the advantage, a red girl told him— 
‘though the reds were beaten, she 
would not be a blue girl for the whole 
universe;”’ so crying out, ‘‘ red girls 
for ever!”’ and wishing them more suc- 
cess next year, we embark with Mr. 
Lewis for Savannah la Mur, and leave 
him just arrived at his estate; where 
young and old, black, brown and fair, 
men, women, and children, hogs, dogs, 
and geese, fowls, turkeys, and all that 
had life came hurrying out to meet 
him, seeming afraid of arriving too 
late for see Massa. We have said that 
there are some very beautiful verses in 
this volume ; but we can afford room 
for only three specimens, one of which 
we must give to a national subject: 
(the poem of the Demon Isle is beauti- 
fully versified, but the subject is too 
wild and fantastic to please.) 


THE RUNAWAY. 


Peter, Peter was a black boy, 
Peter, him full fool one day ; 
Buckra girl, him Peter’s joy, 
Lilly white girl entice him away. 
Fye, Miss Sally, fye on you! 
Poor blacky Peter you undo: 
Oh! Peter, Peter was a bad boy, 
Peter was a runaway. 


Peter him Massa thief—oh! fye! 
Missy Sally, him say him do so. 
Him money spent, Sally bid him bye, 

And from Peter away him go. 
Fye, Missy Sally, fye on you! 
Poor blacky Peter what him do? 
Oh! Peter, Peter was a sad boy, 

Peter was a runaway. 


Peter him go to him Massa back, 

There him humbly own him crime ; 
‘¢ Massa, forgib poor young black, 

Oh! good Massa, forgib dis time!’’ 
Then in come him Missy so fine and gay, 
And to him Peter, thus him say, 

‘*Oh! Missy, good Missy you for me pray. 

Beg Massa forgib poor runaway. 


‘* Missy, you cheeks so red, so white, 
Missy, you eyes like diamond shine, 
Missy, you Massa’s sole delight, 
And Lilly Sally him was mine. 
Him say, ‘ Come, Peter, wid me go !’— 
Could me refuse him? could me say no! 
Poor Peter—‘ no,’ him could not say, 
So Peter, Peter ran away.”’ 
Him Missy him pray—him Massa so kind 
Was mov’d by him prayer, atid to Peter 
him say, 
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‘* Well, for this once I forgive you, but 


mind, 
With buckra girls you no more go away: 
Tho’ fair without, they ’re foul within, 
Their heart is black, tho’ white their 


skin, 
Then Peter, Peter, with me stay, 
Peter, no more run away.’’ 


Now ‘ strike other chords,’ and read 
the following poem, that might have 
come from Sappho or Erinna :— 


THE HOURS. 


Ne’er were the Zephyrs known disclosing 
More sweets, than when, in Tempe’s 
shades, 
They wooed the lilies, where reposing 
Sate four and twenty lovely maids. 


These lovely maids were call’d‘ the Hours,’ 
The charge of Virtue’s flock they kept ; 

And each in turn employ’d her powers, 
To guard it, while her sisters slept. 


False Love, howsimplesouls thou cheatest ! 
In myrtle bower, that traitor near, 

Long watch’ danHour, the softest, sweetest, 
The Evening Hour, to shepherds dear. 


In tones so bland, he praised her beauty, 
Such melting airs his pipe could play ; 

The thoughtless Hour forgot her duty, 
And fled in Love’s embrace away. 

Meanwhile the fold was left unguarded— 
The Wolf broke in, the Lambs were 

slain, 

And now from Virtue’s train discarded, 
With tears her Sisters speak their pain. 

Time flies, and still they weep—for never 
The fugitive can time restore ; 

An Hour once fied, has fled for ever, 
And all the rest shall smile no more. 


We shall close with some lines 
written at sea, on the author’s voyage 
out. 


Do those I love e’er think on me? 

How oft that painful doubt will start, 
To blight the roseate smile of glee, 

And cloud the brow, and sink the heart. 


No more can I, estranged from home, 
Their pleasures share, nor sooth their 
moans ; 
To those I’m dead, as were the foam 
Now breaking o’er my whitening bones. 


And doubtless now with newer friends 
The tide of life content they stem; 
Nor on the sailor think, who bends 
Full many an anxious thought on them. 


" Should that reflection cause me pain ? 


No ease for mine their grief could bring; 
Enough, if when we meet again 

Their answering hearts to greet me 

spring. , 
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Enough if no dull joyless eye 
Gives signs of kindness quite forgot ; 
Nor heartless question—co]d reply 
Speak—‘‘ All is past—I love you not.’” 


Too much has Heaven ordained of woe, 
Too much of groans on earth abounds, 
For me to wish one tear to flow, 
Which brings no balm for sorrow’s 
wounds. 


Love’s moisten’d lid and friendship’s sigh 
I could not see, I could not hear ; 

To think ‘‘they weep” more fills mine eye, 
And smarts the more each tender tear. 


Then if there be one heart so kind, 

It mourns each hour the loss of me, 
Shrinks when it hears some gusts of wind, 

And sighs—‘ perhaps a storm at sea.” 
Oh! if there be an heart indeed, 

Which beats for me, so sad, so true, 
Swift to its aid, Oblivion, speed, 

And bathe it with thy poppy’s dew. 
Thy form in vapours to conceal, 

From Pleasure’s wreath rich odours 

shake, 

Nor let that heart one moment feel 

Such pangs as force my own to ache. 


Demon of Memory! cherished Grief! 
Oh! could I break thy wand in twain; 
Oh! could I close thy magic leaf, 
Till those I love are mine again ! 


Helps to the Building of Churches and 
Parsonage-houses. By the Rev. Wil- 
liam Carus Wilson, M.A. 4to. 


THE reverend author, who is rector 
of Whittington in Lancashire, feels in 
common with every sincere friend of 
the Established Church, the urgent ne- 
cessity at the present time for provid- 
ing a considerable increase of church 
accommodation for its members. His 
parish appears to be situated in a dis- 
trict in which the deficiency is more 
than ordinarily apparent, and it must 
therefore prove a source of gratulation 
to the excellent diocesan (the Bishop 
of Chester), and those ardent friends 
of the Church who have undertaken to 
supply to some extent the deficiency, 
to receive from Mr. Wilson the zealous 
and active co-operation which he has 
afforded. 


‘* The design of the present publica- 
tion (in the words of the author) is to 
help forward the good work of building 
churches and parsonage houses ; by show- 
ing on the one hand the great facilities 
which are now in existence for their ac- 
complishment, and on the other hand 
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what has been done in similar cases with 
great satisfaction, and at a moderate ex- 
pense.”’ 

The necessity for increased accom- 
modation is proved by a reference to 
the statements published by the Ches- 
ter and Lichfield Diocesan Societies 
for the Enlargement and Increase of 
Churches and Chapels. 

In a portion of the first-mentioned 
diocese, selected by the Committee, 
accommodation is afforded to not more 
than one tenth of the people of all 
conditions. Inone place, Dukenfield, 
with a population of nearly fifteen 
thousand persons, there is no church 
or clergyman whatever; and in several 
populous parishes of the diocese last 
named, church-room for less than 
one seventh of the population is all 
that exists. 

With these evidences of the existing 
necessity for increased accommoda- 
tion, the author proceeds to show in 
what way any persons wishing to 
build Churches are to proceed to ac- 
complish their good work. The legal 
arrangements are in the first place 
perspicuously detailed, and the author 
then proceeds to the building, in both 
of which particulars he shows that 
the character of the man of business 
is not at all incompatible with that of 
the zealous divine. 

The recent alterations in the laws 
relating to church building, afford 
great facilities to any wealthy indivi- 
duals who may wish to bestow so 
great a blessing on a populous neigh- 
bourhood as a Church, with a resi- 
dent clergyman well educated and 
episcopally ordained; and in such a 
case the future patronage of the addi- 
tional structure may be secured to the 
founder. The present state of the 
law cannot be too generally known, 
and great indeed would have been the 
benefit to the Church, if these altera- 
tions had been effected half a century 
earlier. 

A chapel, built through the instru- 
mentality of Mr. Wilson at Casterton, 
is fully described in the pamphlet, 
and is proposed as a model for a struc- 
ture to be erected under similar cir- 
cumstances. It affords accommoda- 
tion for 480 persons. The style is the 
lancet Gothic. It has a tower and a 
chancel, and was built for 7001. the 
stone being given. The organ was 
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purchased for 40/. and came from the 
old chapel at Highgate, and the en- 
dowment is 1000/. in the funds. The 
design has been adopted in other cases, 
and indeed very praiseworthy exer- 
tions appear to have been simulta- 
neously going on throughout the diocese 
of Chester. In the neighbourhood of 
Casterton, Mr. Wilson says, there are 
churches building at Skerton, Kendal, 
Settle, Rathmel, Quernmore, Bentham, 
&c. and five or six little chapels are 
also in course of erection within a few 
miles of the city of Chester. . 

The expense of such a_ building 
would of course vary with the site of 
the structure ; but if it were built in a 
neighbourhood possessing a great po- 
pulation, it is probable that the means 
of obtaining a more extensive struc- 
ture and a better endowment might 
be procured. 

The expense of consecrating a church 
has been a common theme of abuse 
against the Bishops, in various ma- 
lignant attacks which have been made 
upon the Establishment. Mr. Wilson 
says, ‘‘ independently of what are 
strictly law expenses, the consecra- 
tion tharges are under 201.” a fact 
which ought to be more generally 
known than it is at present. 

A plan, elevation, and section, with 
perspective views of the chapel, are 
given, together with a specification of 
the works. To these are added de- 
signs for a parsonage-house, so in- 
dispensable to a church of this de- 
scription, and a school. 

The suggestions published by the 
Incorporated Society for Building 
Churches, are appended; so that the 
information contained in this pamph- 
let, which is merely a thin quarto, is 
of the fullest description. The matters 
of business, for so the contents may 
strictly be called, are preceded by two 
pleasing sonnets by Wordsworth; 
and the author, in his character of a 
divine, has added a collection of ap- 
propriate texts of Scripture; and feel- 
ing witb him the high and important 
nature of the good work recommended, 
we truly wish that a consummation 
may arrive, at least in spirit, like that 
recommended by the Prophet, when 
divine interference ‘‘ stirred up the 
spirit of Zerubbabel the son of Sheal- 
tiel, governor of Judah, and the spirit 
of Jeshua the son of Jozadak the 
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high priest, and the spirit of all the 
remnant of the people, and they came 
and did work in the House of the 
Lord of Hosts, their God.”’ 


The Life and Pontificate of St. Pius 
V. By the Rev. Joseph Mendham, 
M.A. 


THERE is not a foreign potentate 
who has exercised more influence upon 
the destinies of England than the 
pontiff, of whom the present work is 
a biography. This is a fact ordinarily 
but little known, or, we may perhaps 
more truly say, not sufficiently at- 
tended to. The very first historian 
who has effectually awakened our at- 
tention to it, is—we are almost asham- 
ed to say—one of our own age; buta 
giant—we mean Sharon Turner. In 
his history of the reign of Elizabeth, 
he has been the first to show, in its 
full strength and prominence, the com- 
mand exercised by the then Bishop of 
Rome upon the leading events of Bri- 
tish history. He has truly, and there- 
fore judiciously, led the English reader 
away from his own country—led him 
to the capital of Italy—led him to the 
spiritual man there reigning, and call- 
ing himself the successor of the Fisher- 
man, in order to explain, account for, 
and justify, as it might happen, all the 
stirring and decisive transactions of 
this country, which would otherwise 
almost want a meaning. He has shewn 
us the individual mortal, at the dis- 
tance of a thousand and more miles, 
exciting all the great political powers 
of Europe to engage in a crusade 
against the protestantism and liberty 
of England, and attempting to dethrone 
a Sovereign who was determined to 
maintain both, and to substitute a 
creature of his own, who by obligation 
to him, and personal bigotry, was gua- 
ranteed to be a restorer of papal super- 
stition, heresy, and slavery. This in- 
deed was observed at the time by those 
who saw something beyond the com- 
mon circle of vision, as appears by the 
present biography, in a quotation from 
the writings of the inestimable Bishop 
Jewell. 

It remained, however, for the pre- 
sent biographer of Pius V., the canon- 
ized Pius, to bring this important fact 
out into full light, and shew the English 
reader how necessary it is, in the pre- 
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sent instance, that he should look 
abroad, in order to understand what 
was done at home, when Queen Eliza- 
beth sat-on the British throne. By 
confining his view to this foreign sove- 
reign, he has been enabled to make 
the energetic efforts and acts of that 
individual occupy the full space due to 
them in the historic field of view, and 
shew him out as the grand incendiary, 
who for an important portion of the 
reign of Elizabeth kept this country in 
a flame—not so much as he designed ; 
for his deposing, excommunicating, 
anathematizing bull was utterly de- 
feated ; his attempts to assist rebellion 
were likewise defeated ; but the full 
effect of the most distressing alarm, 
and all those measures of self-defence, 
which were painful and revolting to 
those who were compelled to use them, 
even when their weight fell upon an 
enemy who had no claim to compas- 
sion, was accurately and miserably 
realized throughout the nation. 

But to come nearer to the subject 
of our present criticism; Mr. M. has 
done, what every writer of history or 
biography ought to do, stated and ex- 
plained his sources. In a preface of 
some length he has informed his read- 
ers, that his account is mainly, in- 
deed almost exclusively, derived from 
two contemporary biographers of the 
pontiff: the one Italian, the other 
Spanish — Catena and Fuenmayor. 
There is likewise a third, of a period 
very little posterior to that of the sub- 
ject, who wrote in Latin—Gabutius. 
These, indeed, are perfectly harmoni- 
ous, and as flattering as any one who 
loved himself could wish his biogra- 
pher to be. The real authority, how- 
ever, of the three resolves itself into 
that of the first, from whom the others 
have hardly done any thing more than 
pillage without any acknowledgment. 
Still they confirm their original. This 
harmony is an advantage. In the life 
of Gregory V1]. so ably executed by 
Sir R. Greisley, the original biogra- 
phers are divided into two diametri- 
cally hostile parties; and, however 
able and impartial he may be, who en- 
deavours to extract truth from their 
mutually destructive relations, any 
reader who is determined to retain his 
prejudices on either side, may escape 
the shame of manifest opposition to 
truth. But there is no such inconve- 


nience, where all the witnesses are 
agreed. In fact, the most unfavour- 
able witness respecting Pius is him- 
self; and his letters, not till lately 
brought into notice, and that abroad 
by De Potter, are the most extraordi- 
nary, and important, and unexception- 
able vouchers for some of the most 
important incidents in the life of Pius. 
It is here, indeed, that Mr. S. Turner 
has in some degree failed, as is ob- 
served in the Preface; for had he en- 
joyed the opportunity of perusing the 
original collection, instead of De Pot- 
ter’s selections, which being made by 
a Belgian, naturally enough neglected 
the English portions, he would have 
made his illustrations of English his- 
tory, as far as they are concerned, 
more perfect. 

The reader acquainted with general 
history knows well enough how, and 
with what intensity, Pius interfered in 
the politics of all Europe, particularly 
Spain, France, and the Netherlands ; 
but more especially the two last, which 
had been infected with what was called 
heresy to a victorious degree. What 
a vigilant eye he kept upon the Hugue- 
nots is attested by almost all his let- 
ters; and with what perseverance and 
success he roused the king and queen- 
mother of France to attempt their ex- 
tirpation, is dreadfully demonstrated 
by the acts of St. Bartholomew’s-day, 
August 24, 1572. We think Mr. M. 
fully justified in ascribing this terribble 
consummation to Pius, although he 
died about three months before it was 
accomplished, and in giving both a 
critical and rather elaborate account 
of it. Thesources from which he has 
drawn it are not very obvious, and are 
perfectly unexceptionable as well as 
decisive. The interested fiction of the 
unpremeditation of the doings of that 
day, may be returned to the shop of the 
pseudo-Abbé Caveyrac, whence they 
came, without any further notice. It 
is too late in the day to attempt any 
longer to pass off such base coin. 

But the Life of Pius is filled with 
important incidents, and is particularly 
worthy of attention at the present time, 
when it will be found necessary, that 
those who would have a little more 
than the name of Protestants, should 
know, both what Protestantism, and 
every thing which opposes it, is. 

Our limits will not allow us to en- 
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large further upon this work, and we 
only observe, that there is annexed to 
it an account of the Episcopal Oath 
of Allegiance to the Pope, more com- 
plete than any we have seen, and an 
Appendix of important documents, 
particularly an Indulgence, printed by 
Pynson in 1520, and a List of Papal 
Penitentiary Taxes, from an early 
edition, in possession of the author. 

A Supplement to the Life was 
published some time after the appear- 
ance of the original volume, contain- 
ing, among other interesting articles, 
an abridgment of an Itinerary of 
Cardinal Alessandrino, from a MS. 
volume formerly belonging to the Earl 
of Guilford. It illustrates with un- 
expected precision the history of 
France in the eventful years of 1571 
and 1572. The care of the legate to 
avoid the Queen of Navarre, who was 
upon the same journey with him to 
the French court, would be amusing, 
if unconnected with the sanguinary 
measures which were meditated, and 
in progress at the time. 

Upon the whole, we do not think 
that any English student should con- 
sider himself informed on the subject 
of one very critical and momentous 
portion of the history of his own 
country, if he is unacquainted with the 
facts contained in the biography which 
we have been examining. 


Records of a Route through France and 
Italy, &c. By W. Rae Wilson. 


WE think the chapter on Italy 
should now be closed. We have had 
travellers of every description and pro- 
fession, of every degree of knowledge 
and proficiency in their respective arts; 
lastly, we have had Mr. Beckford’s 
delightful volumes, all radiant with 
genius, fancy, enthusiasm, knowledge, 
eloquence ; volumes that ever must be 
dear to the man of taste, and evinc- 
ing qualities in the writer, such as, in 
their combination, we believe no one 
of his contemporaries possesses. Then 
we possess Mr. Rogers’s finished and 
exquisitely beautiful poem; a poem 
which, without doubt, Apollo makes 
the Muses read to him every night be- 
fore he goes to bed. Mr. Wilson’s 
volume is something between a guide 
book and a book of travels; but it is 
not full enough in detail for the former, 
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and for the latter, it is wanting in 
original observation and depth and 
variety of knowledge; his moral * feel- 
ing throughout is right and sound; 
but he vents his spleen a little too 
strongly against the Pope and Palladio. 

We shall transcribe an anecdote 
that is new to us in the annals of roy- 
alty, of an ingenious devise used by a 
king to wash his loving subjects ex 
masse ; also of the said subjects’ dis- 
like to cold water. As Mr. Wilson 
has dwelt so much on the filth and 
dirt of the Italians, we wonder that he 
for a moment could have doubted the 
intentions of the good monarch, or 
the delight he evinced on seeing his 
loving subjects becoming purified as 
they sprawled and floundered in Nep- 
tune’s embraces—‘ nantes in gurgite 
vasto.” Our kings, at their reviews 
act neither so paternally nor so /pru- 
dently as the “ Tyrant of Sicily ;” for 
instead of watering their subjects, they 
dust them most incommodiously. 

‘*T shall here introduce an anecdote 
relative to his present Sicilian Majesty, 
which, after what has been said of him, 
may be more easily understood. [P. 158. 
N.B. Mr. Wilson refers to an anecdote 
ofthe king’s playing tricks with the queen’s 
chair in public, in the manner children do 
when they cry—‘‘ Pussy, pussy, if you 
fall, hold by your tail, and do not squall.’’} 
In the autumn of 1831, this specimen of 
Neapolitan royalty visited his Sicilian do- 
minions, accompanied by his brother the 
Prince Charles. After staying a short 
time in Palermo, they and the reigning 
Prince Leopold came to Messina, where 
they were welcomed with many demon- 
strations of joy on the part of the crowds 
assembled to witness their landing from 
the steam-packet. Before their depar- 
ture there wasto be a military review, and 
the place selected was a large enclosure 
called Terra Nova, where are the barracks, 
erected by the British army while at Mes- 
sina. This was completely fenced in, ex- 
cept on the side towards the sea, and strict 
orders were given by the king to prevent 
persons landing there from boats. How- 
ever, the people being ignorant, it appears, 
that such a command had been given, and 





* Was it Mr. Wilson’s MORALITY that 
made him spoil the following line by his 
alteration ? 

* Like Cromwell condemned to everlast- 
ing fame !’ 

If so, we shall soon have in Macbeth— 

“ out condemned spot.’’ These would be 


Family poets with a vengeance! 
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no opposition being made by the sentinels 
posted to keep them off, such numbers 
effected a landing, that in the course of 
an hour they formed a dense crowd, little 
aware that instead of being spectators, 
they would be compelled to enact a very 
different part. Resolved that such diso- 
bedience to his mandates should not escape 
with impunity, his Majesty ordered his 
troops to make such evolutions that the 
people, between 2 and 3,000 persons, were 
completely hemmed-in in a corner. There 
was no escape save by sea, and the rush 
towards the water, where there remained 
about 15 boats, was tremendous. Re- 
monstrances were made to the King, but 
without effect. The troops were ordered 
to advance, and the confusion and distress 
became indescribable. The cries of the 
females, many of whom were much above 
the common rank, were now piercing. 
Some even plunged into the waves, and 
numbers of both sexes received very seri- 
ous injuries. It is astonishing that this 
* massacre,’ as our English newspapers 
would have styled such an attack, even 
though it had been made upon a Bristol 
mob, did not occasion a general popular 
commotion in the city. The Messenians 
however vented their just indignation at 
this tyrannical piece of cruelty in ‘ curses 
deep, not Ioud ;’ but such an irrepressible 
gloom was thrown over the city, that the 
royal visitor thought proper to quit it pre- 
maturely, and he departed next day, with 
as little ceremony as possible.’’ 


Mr. Wilson was present at St. Pe- 
ter’s on Maundy Thursday, when the 
Pope washed the feet of twelve persons 
representing the Apostles. 


*‘ Seated together in a row were the 
representatives of the Apostles, one of 
whom was of truculent, banditti-like 
aspect, being intended, as we were in- 
formed, to personate Judas Iscariot. They 
were all dressed in gowns of fine flannel, 
with silk sashes round their waists, and 
had white capes and shoes. Each of them 
in turn bared one of his feet, which was 
then just wetted in a kind of dish, and 
then wiped dry, and kissed by the Pope. 
(And Mr. Wilson then adds) There is one 
convent in particular in Rome, where this 
farce of feet-washing is carried on during 
this season to a great extent. Princesses 
and duchesses, and other dames of high 
rank and title, repair thither to show off 
their excess of humility, or else to do pe- 
nance for their every-day pride.’’ 

Mr. Wilson may as well spell Padre 
Paschal Angar’s name right (p. 460) ; 
and let us know what he means by a 
Dongola, p. 437. 
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The Prometheus of Aéschylus, and the 
Electraof Sophocles, &c. By George 
Croker Fox, Esq. 


WE do not like (p. 15) ‘ Is there a 
God so obdurate of heart.’ Nor (p. 
23) ‘ Thy flood cognominal.’ P. 43, 
* Deep valley of the Lernean mead.’ 
Nor (p. 66) ‘ Vociferating there his 
embassy, to ears prepared hath Hermes 
preached.’ P. 68, ‘ At any rate, thy 
words are not admissible.’ Nor (p. 
117) ‘ feel filling,’ rhyming to ‘ be- 
ginning; and p. 169, ‘ remarking to 
regarding ;’ and p. 190, ‘ breathing to 
seeking.” But notwithstanding these 
and other blemishes, there is much 
poetical merit in the translation of the 
Prometheus. Perhaps the Choral Odes 
have not enough of lyrical fire and 
impetuosity ; we will give one as a 
specimen, p. 57: 

‘**Thesagest of the sage was he, whose mind 

Embrac’d, whose lips gave utterance to 

the thought, [riage bind, 

By those, who would themselves in mar- 
’Twere right that equal fortunes should 
be brought, [bread 

That the poor humble swain whose scanty 

Is won by manual labour, with the dame 
Whom wealth hath made luxurious, should 

not wed, 

Nor with the heiress of ancestral fame. 
Redoubted Fates, Oh may you never see 

This form associate of Jove’scouch; nor 


may 
I to a spouse celestial joined be, 
For Io’s lot I tremblingly survey ; 
Her prime from human sympathy remov’d, 
And the dire wanderings that her feet 
have proved 
At Juno’s will. I view without alarm 
An equal match. Superior Deities 
I trust will not th’ inevitable charm 
Of love around me cast. Whoever tries 
Such ees yields o’ercome. It is a 
ght 
Not tobe fought, and an impervious way ; 
Yet since I am untaught by mental sight, 
How Jove’s consummate wisdom shun I 
may, [to say.” 
What shall be my estate I have not power 
The Electra of Sophocles is trans- 
lated into the rhyming couplet with 
more success than we should have an- 
ticipated, the temperate and even style 
of the original not refusing to bear 
the gentle fetters of our Gothic tongues. 
Still too much is sacrificed to make us 
wish to see this adopted as the rule of 
translators. The choruses we think 
not varied enough, or flowing in the 
metre. The poem ‘ Penelope,’ at the 
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end, appears to us to be an imitation 
of Wordsworth’s beautiful stanzas on 
Protesilaus and Laodemia. With re- 
gard to the mythology of the Prome- 
theus, a very curious and profound 
disquisition by the late Mr. Coleridge, 
may be found in the Transactions of 
the Royal Society of Literature. 





Hore Decanice Rurales. By the Rev. 
William Dansey, A. M. Rural Dean 
of Chalke, Wilts. small 4to. 2 vols. 
THERE is much in these volumes 

that is pleasing to us. Their appear- 

ance, their subject, and the spirit which 
pervades them, all belong to times 
when solid learning distinguished our 

Literature, and the jealous eye of a 

wholesome discipline was kept ever 

open towards the Church. Nor is it 
only by reminding us of times and 
usages which exist no longer, that 
these volumes give us pleasure; they 
hold out the encouraging prospect of 

a partial return to one at least of the 

excellent customs of antiquity. Within 

a very few years past there has been a 

revival of the office of Rural Dean in 

the dioceses of Canterbury, London, 

Winchester, Salisbury, Worcester, 

and several others. Aimongst the per- 

sons appointed to this office is our 
author; who, upon the request of the 
present venerable diocesan of Salis- 
bury, took upon himself the rural 
deanship of Chalke, in the county of 

Wilts. His anxiety to obtain what 

information he could respecting the 

history and constitution of his new 
office was stimulated by the acciden- 

tal discovery, in the year 1827, of a 

manuscript treatise upon the same 

subject written by Dr. Jobn Priaulx, 
who was Rural Dean of Chalke shortly 

after the restoration of Charles II. 

Mr. Dansey published his predeces- 

sor’s little treatise in 1832, but.it was 

too brief to satisfy his own mind; it 
rather quickened than allayed his an- 
tiquarian ardour, and on he went with 
increased diligence, searching for in- 
formation wherever he imagined there 
was the least probability of finding it. 

** I procured,” he says, ‘‘ vel prece, 

vel pretio, every printed volume likely 

to afford the least instruction on the 

topics of my inquiry:—j examined, 

culled, digested, and arranged, to the 

best of my humble ability, all the no- 
Gent. Mae. Vou. V. 
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tices illustrative of the ancient and 
modern economy of the decanal office 
of the country: heterogeneous and 
widely scattered as I found them, in 
works, for the most part, of unwieldly 
bulk and expensive rarity, I reduced 
them into some sort of order and ar- 
rangement. Not a few extracts also 
from unpublished MSS. I[ incorpo- 
rated in the text, and entire docu- 
ments in the Appendix.” Out of all 
these labours have arisen the present 
handsome volumes, which are mo- 
destly entitled, ‘‘ An attempt to illus- 
trate, by a series of notes and extracts, 
the name, and title, the origin, ap- 
pointment, and functions, personal and 
capitular, of Rural Deans.” 

The title of Dean is derived (Sexavos 
a Sexas) from a presidency over ten, 
either persons or places. ‘‘In mili- 
tary affairs,” says Sir Henry Spelman, 
in his Glossary, “ he is called a dean 
who has authority over ten knights ; 
in monasteries over ten monks; in 
cathedrals over ten prebendaries; ina 
division of a diocese over ten incum- 
bents or parishes.” This last is the 
rural dean, and such was his autho- 
rity. The title soon lost its original 
meaning, and came, by custom, to sig- 
nify a superior, without reference to 
the number over whom the superiority 
extended, although some _ instances 
may be found in England, and many in 
Wales, of an adherence to the original 
sense, in the inclusion of ten parishes 
within the authority of one rural dean. 

The ruri-decanal authority seems to 
be directly descended from that exer- 
cised in the early ages of the church by 
the chorepiscopi, or rural bishops, who 
attended to the duties of the episcopal 
office in those remote parts of a dio- 
cese which were at so great a distance 
from the cathedral church as to be 
beyond the supervision of the incum- 
bent of the see. These officers made 
themselves obnoxious to the prelates, 
and were in consequence abolished ; 
but the spread of christianity rather 
increased than diminished the necessity 
out of which they had arisen, and the 
duties of their office were consequently 
entrusted to persons whose authority 
was more immediately dependent upon 
the holder of the see, and whose dig- 
nity was so far inferior to that of their 
mitred predecessors, as to be unlikely 
to occasion any jealousy between 
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them and the prelates by whom they 
were appointed. These were the rural 
deans. Their duties consisted of pa- 
rochial visitation ; cognizance of of- 
fences by laymen against the disci- 
pline of the church; inspection of the 
lives and conversation of the parochial 
clergy ; and supervision of their per- 
formance of clerical duties. They also 
held ruri-decanal chapters, at which 
the clergy of the deanery attended, 
and in which offences against the 
church were presented, complaints 
against the clergy, suits respecting 
tithes, the proof of wills, and questions 
relating to matrimony were deter- 
mined. Indeed, much of the business 
of our modern ecclesiastical courts 
was transacted in these local chapters. 

The authority of the rural deans 
gradually declined for a long period 
antecedent to the Reformation, and 
that event put an end to them almost 
even in name. Efforts were made 
under Elizabeth to revive the office, 
but without effect; and although pri- 
vate individuals, moved by the want 
of local ordinaries at.d parochial visi- 
tation, have from time to time sug- 
‘gested its restoration, nothing effectual 
has been done with that view until with- 
in the last twenty years. The rural 
deans recently appointed have received 
commissions from the bishops of their 
respective dioceses, who have also an- 
nexed to their commissions certain in- 
structions as to the manner in which 
the office is to be executed. Copies of 
the Commissions and the Instructions 
are to be found in the Appendix to the 
present volume, together with forms 
of all other documents necessary for 
the execution of the office. No at- 
tempt has been made to revive the 
ruri-decanal chapters, the powers of 
the deans having been confined to an 
a:nual parochial visitation, in-which 
they are personally to inspect the 
churches, and ail ecclesiastical build- 
ings and property, to examine the 
condition of the registers, and to visit 
the parochial schools. An annual re- 
turn is to be made to the Bishop 
through the Archdeacon, and is to 
comprehend not merely answers to the 
specified articles of inquiry, but all 
such other information as may be ne- 
cessary to make known to the Bishop 
the actual state and management of 
the parish. 
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We are sure there is no friend to 
our Establishment who will not hail 
the revival of such officers with plea- 
sure. Whatever tends to exhibit to 
the people the care and circumspec- 
tion of our spisitual rulers, is directly 
calculated to strengthen our Church ; 
to bind still more closely those whose 
affectionate attachment has never wa- 
vered, and to attract the attention and 
respect of those who have been misled. 
“People,” as is justly and quaintly 
remarked by one of Mr. Dansey’s au- 
thorities (vol. 11. p. 188), ‘‘ people, 
with good looking to, may be kept right 
in their way: but if the Bishop live 
forty miles from them, and the Arch- 
deacons twenty, then opticks fail: so 
that the people see not them, nor they 
the people. But these Deans [and 
Chapters] living always amongst 
them, will be ready to supply the 
needs of the church, in the kindest 
methods to the people.” Annual pa- 
rochial visitation by an officer who is 
deputed by the Bishop, and who is 
known to report to the Bishop the re- 
sults of his visitation, will support the 
discipline of the Church, act benefi- 
cially upon the lives and conduct of 
parochial ministers, and render appa- 
rent to the people at large the benefit 
of that authority in the church which, 
as some one has remarked, not merely 
directs the labourers what they shall 
co, but sets over them a chief work- 
man to see that they do it. In times 
like the present it is not enough that 
the Church is permitted ‘‘ to exalt her 
mitred front in courts and parlia- 
ments ;” the people must be convinced 
of the benefits which result from an 
Establishment, and of the ever-pre- 
sent but often unseen advantages 
which flow almost imperceptibly from 
Episcopal government. Nothingis bet- 
ter calculated to produce these results 
than efficient and reiterated parochial 
visitations, coupled, perhaps, withsome 
modified revival of the ancient rural 
chapters. Such visitations will have 
an excellent influence upon the public ; 
and the uses of clerical associations, 
similar to the rural chapters, are 
well described in the words of Atter- 
bury, quoted by Mr. Dansey, vol. II. 
p.3. They are ‘‘ fitted to keep up 
order and uniformity, and to cultivate 
a good correspondence among the 
neighbouring clergy ; to arm them 
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against common dangers and difficul- 
ties; and enable them every way to 
promote the interest of religion and 
virtue, and the good of souls com- 
mitted to their charge.” , 

The subject is excellently treated by 
Mr. Dansey. He has got together a 
great store of information, and has ar- 
ranged it with considerable skill. To 
the antiquary his volumes present a 
good deal of curious learning; to the 
rural Dean they furnish a safe and 
copious guide; and to those of our 
superiors in Church and State, to 
whom it belongs to protect the ark of 
the Establishment in these ‘‘ troublous 
times,”” they offer many subjects for 
serious and anxious consideration. 
The Bishop of Salisbury, with a view 
of marking his sense of the importance 
and utility of the work, has presented 
a copy of it, as we are informed by the 
publisher’s advertisement, to each of 
the thirty Rural Deans in his diocese ; 
and has adopted Mr. Dansey’s sug- 
gestion of placing an official Seal in 
the hands of each Rural Dean. 

The profits of Mr. Dansey’s work 
are to be devoted to the endowment of 
a national school in his parish. 





Lexicon Acgypliaco- Latinum, ex veteri- 
bus lingue Afgyptiace monumentis, 
et ex operibus La Crozii, Woidii, et 
aliorum summo studio congestum; cum 
indice vocum Latinarum ab Henrico 
Tattam, 4.M. Societ. Reg. Lond. 
Soc.; Societ. Reg. Lit. ; et Societ. 
Asiat. Paris sodale, necnon Ecclesia 
S. Cuthberti apud Bedfordiam rec- 
tore. Oxonii, et typographio Acade- 
mico, MDCCCXX XV. 8vo. pp. 958. 


THIS is a work of great labour and 
learning : one worthy of the Claren- 
don Press, from which it issues. It 
is a work long expected, and will, 
doubtless, answer the warmest ex- 
pectations of the most zealous Coptic 
scholars. Mr. Tattam, by his Coptic 
Grammar and Lexicon, has given 
great facilities for the successful study 
of this useful language. We say use- 
ful, because the Coptic must be of 
great service to the divine, and those 
who study Egyptian Antiquities. It 
appears from a passage in Zosimus, 
that the Bible was translated into 
Egyptian or Coptic when the Septua- 
gint version was made. ‘Biblia, 
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tunc non in Grecum tantum, sed eti- 
am Agyptiis in vernaculam linguam 
fuisse translata.”” Professor Lee sup- 
poses that the Coptic translation of 
the New Testament was made in the 
2nd century. This ancient Egyptian 
language has been preserved by the 
Christians in Egypt in their Scriptures 
and religious books, as the Hebrew by 
the Jews: it is even now the language 
used in their churches and all their 
religious services. A knowledge of 
Coptic is not only useful, but indis- 
pensible to those who are deciphering 
the Hieroglyphics and Enchorial cha- 
racters. Words phonetically written, 
can only have their meaning estab- 
lished by some Coptic word of similar 
import. 

The Egyptian language, as preserved 
to us in the records of Coptic Chris- 
tians, is an original tongue; it bears 
no resemblance to any known lan= 
guage; and, as Dr. Murray observes, 
derives its declinable words, and even 
its particles, from its own radicals. Be- 
fore the Macedonian conquest, the cha- 
racters used to express it were the En- 
chorial, or common character, the Hie- 
ratic, and the Hieroglyphic. We have 
tke whole of what has been deciphered 
in the Enchorial character in the ru- 
diments of an Egyptian Dictionary 
by the late Dr. Young, appended to 
Mr. Tattam’s Coptic Grammar. These 
are compendiously introduced into this 
Lexicon under the Coptic words of 
the same signification. Very little of 
the Hieratic character has been de- 
ciphered, In the explanation of the 
Hieroglyphics, considerable progress 
has been made by Dr. Young, M. 
Champollion, Salt, Rossilini, Tomlin- 
son, and others. Mr. Tattam has 
inserted most of the deciphered words 
on the same plan as he adopted in 
giving an explanation of the Enchorial 
characters. 

The characters now used by the 
Copts are derived from the Greek, 
with the addition of seven peculiar 
letters. This character superseded 
the Enchorial, soon after the conquest 
of Egypt by the Greeks, when, from 
intercourse with their conquerors, 
many Greek words were introduced. 

The Coptic is a very simple language. 
Nouns and adjectives are without in- 
flexions. The relation of one noun 
to another is either denoted by their 
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proximity, or by prefixed particles as 
in Hebrew, or by prepositions as in 
English: the number of the noun 
designated by articles or pronouns. 
The Coptic words are here printed in 
common Roman characters :— 

ENGE OU-SAGI, 127, verb-um, a word, 
ENTE OU-SAGI, 5275, verb-i, of a word, 

&e. 

The verbs are often merely nouns 
applied in a verbal sense, without any 
alteration, thus: mar, amor, love ; 
MAI, amore, dire, to love; TAEIO, 
honor, tin; TAEIO, honorare, timav, 
to honer. Verbs are occasionally 
formed by prefixing to the noun ER, 
to do, to be; as NoBI, peccatum, apap- 
tia, @ sin; ERNUBI, peccare, auapta- 
vew, to sin. Verbs have but one con- 
jugation, and no passive voice. They 
are formed thus :— 

EI-TAKO, I destroy. 

EINA-TAKO, I shall destroy. 
SHAI-TAKO, I destroyed. 

NE AI-TAKO PE, I had destroyed, &c. 

Besides the Coptic which was spoken 
in Lower Egypt, the ni¥2, Mizur of 
the Scriptures, this Lexicon includes 
the two dialects. The Sahidic, or 
more properly the Thebaic, Dialect was 
the first which was spoken in Upper 
Egypt; and the Bashmuric was the 
other dialect spoken by the inhabitants 
of Bashmour, a province of the Delta. 

Mr. Tattam has carefully examined 
all the existing MSS., and from these 
original sources has very much en- 
riched his Lexicon, which, being writ- 
ten in neat and familiar Latin, will 
render it a convenient manual for the 
Continental Literati. We shall anx- 
iously expect his promised edition of 
the Twelve Minor Prophets, in Coptic, 
with a literal Latin translation. 





The Architectural Magazine, conducted 
by J. C. Loudon, F.L.S. &c. Vol. 
II. Nos. 18 to 22. 

Mr. LOUDON proceeds with spirit 
in the publication of this useful Mis- 
cellany. He has just completed his 
second volume ; and it gives us real 
pleasure to see his preface commencing 
with the following sentence :— 


‘*In completing the second volume of 
the Architectural Magazine, it is no small 
satisfaction to its conductor to be able to 
state, that the experiment of publishing 
a periodical exclusively devoted to Archi- 
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tecture, made by him in Britain for the 
first time, is likely to be attended with 
success.”’ 


The undertaking may be said to be 
still in its infancy; but having re- 
ceived already so large a share of 
patronage, we look forward with con- 
fidence to an increase in its utility 
when it shall have attained that firm 
and stable rank in the class of perio- 
dical literature which its utility de- 
serves, and which is justly due to the 
novelty of the publication. 

A design for one of the numerous 
new churches which are rising through- 
out every part of the country under 
the auspices of wealthy and munifi- 
cent members of the Church of Eng- 
land, is given by the architect of the 
structure, Mr. Wightwick. The chapel 
was built at the expense of Sir T. D. 
Acland, at Bude Haven, in Cornwall. 
The author prefaces his design with 
some very just remarks upon the 
propriety of attending to the ages 
of the architectural detail when the 
Pointed style was adopted. and justly 
recommends the architect not to 
‘build his history backwards; put- 
ting Cardinal Wolsey at the bottom, 
and Richard the First at the top.” In 
this instance the architect has selected 
the Lancet style at a much later period 
of its prevalence, that of which the 
Lady Chapel at St. Saviour’s is a 
specimen. His byilding consists of a 
nave and chancel, and the funds not 
allowing of a tower, a very neat open 
belfry is erected on the apex of the 
western front; and he avoids some ex- 
pense, and at the same time adds to 
the appearance of the interior, by al- 
lowing the timbers of the roof to re- 
main exposed; but there are some 
objections to the structure, which he 
has overlooked. The west front pro- 
jects in the centre very needlessly ; it 
occasions two unsightly angles in the 
design, and at the same time causes a 
loss of room; which in so small a de- 
sign must have been of paramount 
importance. This arrangement is a 
modern conceit, and arises from the 
fondness which architects have for 
cutting up their plans. The east win- 


dow of five lancets is faulty, if it be 
truly represented in the wood-cut. 
This and several other small chapels 
erected about the country are very 
picturesque, and recall to mind the 
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early periods of our parochial history. 
Our objections to this structure are not 
made in a spirit of mere criticism ; 
but as the architect seems to hold up 
his design as a model (and it certainly 
possesses considerable merit), its de- 
fects should be pointed out, that in 
any future imitation they may be 
avoided. 

Mr. Waterton the well-known 
traveller and naturalist, communicates 
some useful observations on Dry Rot: 
he attributes the disease to ‘‘ a decom- 
position of the wood by its own in- 
ternal juices, which have become vi- 
tiated for want of a free cirgulation of 
air.” Dry Rot was unknown to our an- 
cestors. In the forests of timber which 
appear on the roofs of their churches 
and mansions, the timber is completely 
sound at the present day after a lapse 
of ages; although, from the circum- 
stance of trees having been cut down 
and bestowed by land-owners as do- 
nations as the work proceeded, it is 
evident that the wood was then al- 
lowed only a brief time for seasoning. 
Every one conversant with old build- 
ings, will recollect that the loft between 
the ceiling and the roof was always 
ventilated by numerous apertures, and 
not like the same part of a modern 
structure, a closely stopped receptacle 
for stagnated air. A degree of atten- 
tion in this regard would, without 
doubt, avoid the occurrence of this 
evil. The writer gives a hint on the 
worm in wood, which may be useful 
to those who possess panel paint- 
ings :— 

‘* The long arrows which the Indians 
use in Guiana are very subject to be eaten 
by this worm. In 1812 I applied the 
solution of corrosive sublimate to a 
large quantity of their arrows. At this 
hour they are perfectly sound, and show 
no appearance that the worm has ever 
tried to feed upon them.”’ 


Some remarks on the architecture of 
the United States are furnished by Mr. 
Ross, an architect of New York. Com- 
petition plans are in vogue on the 
other side of the Atlantic, but to be 
attended with results scarcely different 
to their contemporaries in the Old 
Country. In the case of the New 
York Custom House, some odd com- 
binations occur, An architect appears 
to have been bold enough to set the 
dome of the Pantheon upon the Par- 
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thenon; but at the ‘same time con- 
trived to forget the necessary sup- 
ports for the cupola, which was to 
ride on the ridge or roof of the Greek 
temple. Mr. Ross was called in to 
correct the design, and the result is, 
that the New York Custom House, like 
another Custom House that might be 
named, becomes but a commonplace 
structure. 

We have not space to notice any of 
the numerous essays connected with 
architecture and building comprised in 
the concluding numbers of the volume, 
many of which are replete -with sound 
information. We shall with pleasure 
again recur to Mr. Loudon’s Maga- 
zine as soon as his coming volume is 
in a forward state of publication. 





The Greek Testament with English 
Notes, critical, philological, and exe- 
getical. By the Rev. T. S. Bloom- 
field, D.D. Second Edition, greatly . 
enlarged and improved, 2 vols. 8vo. 
THE first edition of this work was 

reviewed in our Journal for September 
1832; and the anticipation then ex- 
pressed, that it would become ‘“‘ a stan- 
dard text book in our universities and 
colleges,” has been fully realized, by 
the disposal of a large edition in the 
short space of three years. Its value 
has caused it to be adopted as a class- 
book in the United States of America, 
where it is about to be re-printed. 
Honestly availing himself of the va- 
rious suggestions offered for the im- 
provement of his work, Dr. Bloomfield 
has re-produced it with numerous 
important corrections and additions, 
which give it a renewed claim to at- 
tention. 

The external form and appearance of 
the work are greatly altered for the 
better: a thicker paper with a larger 
margin has been manufactured for it ; 
and the greatest pains have been taken 
to ensure typographical accuracy. It 
has not often fallen to our lot to pe- 
ruse a more correct or handsomely 
executed work. With regard to the 
internal merits :—Introductions, the 
length of which varies according to 
the importance of the subjects, are 
now given to all the books of the New 
Testament. The punctuation of the 
text has been carefully revised and 
considerably improved. In the mar- 
gins of the pages containing the threc 
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parallel Gospels, a tabular arrange- 
ment has been adopted, which places 
at one view before the reader’s eye refe- 
rences to all the portions of the other 
two, which are really parallel to any 
portion of the Gospel which the stu- 
dent may be perusing. Some im- 
provements have also been made in the 
text by the increased use of marks to 
denote various readings; and the cri- 
tical notes have been considerably aug- 
mented both in number and in extent. 
With regard to the difficult subject of 
quotations from the Old Testament in 
the New, Dr. Bloomfield has bestowed 
much labour; but the most extensive 
and important additions and improve- 
ments will be found in the exegetical 
notes, by the introduction of a great 
quantity of additional matter, partly 
original, and partly derived from nu- 
merous scarce and valuable works 
which before he had not the opportu- 
nity of using. On comparing this part 
of his labours with those in the first 
edition, we find the largest additions 
made to the annotations on the Gospel 
of Matthew, on the epistle to the Ro- 
mans, the two epistles to the Corinth- 
ians, and those addressed to the Ephe- 
sians and Hebrews. Next to these, 
the gospel of John, the Acts of the 
Apostles, the epistle to the Philippians, 
and the second epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians, and the general epistles of 
James and Peter, appear to have re- 
ceived a very considerable share of at- 
tention. Many of the notes are rather 
dissertations, from the quantity of 
matter which they contain. We must 
not omit to notice the important and 
necessary addition of two copious in- 
dexes — one of Greek words and 
phrases which are explained, and 
another of matters. 

We gladly reiterate the commenda- 
tion bestowed on the first edition, viz. : 
that it is especially adapted to the use 
of Academical Students, and to Can- 
didates for Holy Orders: at the same 
time it is a most valuable manual edi- 
tion for Theological Students. 





The History and Antiquities of Somer- 
setshire, being a general and paro- 
chial Survey of that interesting Coun- 
ty, to which is prefixed an Historical 
Introduction. Parts I. and II. con- 
taining the Historical Introduction, 


with a brief view of Ecclesiastical 
History, and an account of the Druid- 
ical, Belgic- British, Roman, Saxon, 
Danish, and Norman Antiquities, now 
extant, By the Rev. W.Phelps, 4.B. 
Ato, pp. 106. 21 Plates. 


ON the trite but obscure subjects of 
the discovery of Britain, the etymology 
of its name, the first inhabitants of the 
country, its subsequent colonists and 
invaders, little new can be offered. 
It belongs therefore to the writer who 
retraces and details these matters, 
closely to examine the probability and 
grounds of conjectural deductions, to 
trace assertions considered as facts, up 
to their original sources, and finally, in 
a clear and compendious form, to pre- 
sent them to the reader. Mr. Phelps 
has evidently been impressed with si- 
milar intentions in compiling the ge- 
neral introduction to his work, and we 
shall briefly refer to his statements on 
some of the above points, adding any 
suggestion of our own which they may 
fairly elicit. 

Aristotle, says our author, in his 
treatise ‘‘ De Mundo,” has a passage 
from which we may infer that the 
existence of the British Isles was well 
knowntotheearly Greeks. He affirms 
that “‘ in the ocean beyond the Pillars 
of Hercules, an inhabited island is said 
to have been discovered, full of woods, 
having navigable rivers, abounding 
with fruits, and distant a voyage of 
many days ; with which the Carthagi- 
nians havefrequentintercourse.” Mr, 
Phelps adds that, according to Strabo, 
Britain was discovered by Pythias, an 
enterprising mariner of Marseilles, a 
Phenician colony on the Mediterra- 
nian sea, and this before the period in 
which Aristotle wrote. Is not this an 
error? For the colony Magcania as it 
was termed by the Greeks, Massilia by 
the Romans, and which it is seen pre- 
serves its original name with a very 
slight change to this very day, was 
founded by the Phocceans, not the 
Pheenicians. From this establishment 
of the Greeks in Gaul, in our opinion, 
arose the remarkable resemblance 
which is observable between the Gaul- 
ish, the British, and the Greek coins, 
weapons, and ornaments; for the Gauls 
and‘a large proportion at least of the 
Britons, had acommon origin. These 
Phocoeans were the inhabitants of a 
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maritime town in Ionia, and it is 
remarkable that Lucan applies the term 
Phocaicu to Marseilles. The above in- 
cidental observations may shew that too 
much care cannot be taken in quoting 
ancient authorities, when the object is 
to fix the pedigree of nations, and the 
record of their early rise. 

The etymology of the appellation 
Britain is next adverted to by the au- 
thor, who seems to attach the greatest 
credit to that advanced by Borlase, 
from a Hebrew word signifying, a 
separation ; but it is not remarked that 
the term was applied to the British 
Islands in general, of which the larger 
was called Albion. Camden’s conjec- 


ture that Brit or Pryd was the impor-. 
tant part of the appellative, seems very 


plausible. ‘To the whole compound we 
should be much inclined to assign the 
literal meaning in the language of the 
Cymry, ‘the bright orfairland.’ Albion 
may be resolved to the same root, and 
it is remarkable that Alban and Prydyn 
are appellations, both assigned by the 
Welsh writers to Caledonia. As to 
the opinion of Bochart (not noticed 
by the author), that the Phoenicians 
called this island Barat Anas, i. e. the 
Country of Tin or Lead, we think it a 
strained etymology; however, it may 
pass in the number of similar uncer- 
tainties which leave us just where 
conjecture had set out. 

The statement of Hecateus, a Greek 
writer, contemporary we believe with 
Alexander the Great, relative to Bri- 
tain, is too remarkable to pass unno- 
ticed. Britain is by that author de- 
scribed as an island situated in the 
ocean over against Gaul, full as large 
as Sicily, famous for a magnificent 
sacred inclosure dedicated to Apollo 
or the Sun, and a temple renowned 
for its riches and circular form. Was 
this sacred inclosure dedicated to the 
Sun, the Helio-Dracontian precinct 
at Abury; the circular temple, the mys- 
terious wonder of ages, Stonehenge ? 

We need not closely follow our au- 
thor in his statement that the Cymri 
(Cimbri) were the original inhabitants 
of Britain, that they were here before 
the arrival of the Celtz or Gauls, who 
on the other hand had planted them- 
selves in the Island before the influx 
of traders from Phoenicia; for these 
matters have been already discussed in 
our review of Sir William Betham’s 
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work on the Gael and the Cymri, * to 
which notice we refer our readers. 

The Belgze were among the last co- 
lonists of Britain; they settled in 
Somersetshire, Wiltshire, and western 
Hampshire, and brought their original 
name with them from Belgic Gaul; 
according to that valuable hint of 
Cesar for the topographical Etymolo- 
gist, ‘‘Omnes iis nominibus civitatum 
appellantur quibus orti ex civitatibus eo 
pervenerunt.”+ Can we wonder that 
the original colonization of Britain is 
involved in so much obscurity, when 
Tacitus, who was born in the reign of 
the Emperor Nero, and wrote but a 
few years after the country had been 
effectively subdued by the Romans, 
could advance, according to his own 
confession, little about the matter, and 
contented himself with the general 
statement that the island had evidently 
been colonized by distinct nations. Yet 
he couples even this. assertion with 
an amusing doubt whether the Britons 
were ‘‘indigene an advecti?’’ mean- 
ing by the first word, that sort of 
mushroom origin for the human race, 
the idea of which the ancients seem 
most seriously to have entertained. 

——— Tellus 
Induit ignotas hominum conversa figuras. 

For the Caledonians, from their red 
hair, Tacitus conjectures a German 
extraction ; the Silures, from their 
dark complexion, he thinks were from 
Spain ; those inhabitants of the Island 
who were seated over against Gaul, he 
says resembles their continental neigh- 
bours. This statement, vague as it 
is, corroborates the opinion that from 
various sources of emigration the popu- 
lation of Britain was derived. 

The second book of Mr. Phelps’s 
volume is occupied by the history of 
the idolatrous and Christian worship 
of the Britons. The existence of the 
British Church in the fifth century, 
the arrival of the Popish missionaries 
who reached Kent with Augustine 
their leader, in the sixth, &c. This 
portion of the reverend author’s book 
is worthy of deep attention, for he 
shows, by the concurrent testimony of 
Taliessin the British bard, of Bede, 
and of Matthew of Westminster, that 
this expedition of Augustine was no- 


* Vol. II. N. S. p. 48. ; 
+ De Bello Gallico, lib. v. cap. xii. 
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thing more than one of those crusades 
for securing to itself secular authority, 
which the Church of Rome, even to 
the present day, either by force or 
fraud, has pursued with unrelenting 
perseverance of purpose; a purpose 
which, in a temporal point of view, is 
to be resisted by Christians of all deno- 
minations, merging immaterial dissen- 
sions, and rallying round the standard 
of the national and apostolically con- 
stituted branch of Christ’s Church, 
from the period of the Reformation 
the glory and the safeguard of our 
land. The miserable quackeries of 
miscalled liberality, but widen the 
breach to the astute enemy, who well 
knows (if all Protestants do not) the 
value of an unity of design. So long 
as souls and bodies are united, so long 
will religion, whether of evangelic 
truth and benevolence, or of idolatrous 
superstition and persecuting tyranny, 
be politico-ecclesiastical. The vene- 
rable British bard thus addresses the 
Christian pastors of his day: ‘‘ Woe 
be to him who protects not his sheep 
from the Wolf of Rome ;” and Bede 
records the answer of the Abbot of 
Bangor to the Legate of Rome, in 
these words: ‘‘ Be it known to you 
that we are obedient to the Church of 
God, to the Pope of Rome, and to 
every pious Christian, to love them in 
their station with perfect good will, 
to assist them, &c. Any other obe- 
dience than this we owe not to him 
whom you call Pope or Father of 
Fathers, neither are we prepared to 
pay-it tohim, nor any other Christian 
whatever. Besides, we are under-the 
government of the Bishop of Caer- 
leon,” &c. (p. 48.) 

The author then proceeds to the 
state of the British Church at the 
Conquest; and in the subsequent 
chapter, brings the ecclesiastical and 
secular matters in connexion with 
them, in a luminous and succinct way, 
down: to the period of the Reforma- 
tion. 

The third book opens with the an- 
cient history of the county of Somer- 
set; and here, in the derivation of the 
name, etymology is; as almost ever 
in the early period, at fault. If Mus- 
grave’s account be right, that the Bel- 
gic Britons called it Gwlad yr haf, the 
region or country of summer, the 
Saxon name is a mere translation, and 


expressive perhaps of the numerous 
ancient summer encampments and 
stations with which the heights of the 
county, evidently by Mr. Phelps’ own 
showing, abound, and which had na- 
turally been formed for security of the 
flocks and herds of the pastoral na- 
tives, from enemies and depredators 
of all kinds. The volume is inter- 
spersed with interesting and accurate 
plans of various specimens of this kind 
of castrametation in Somersetshire. 
The subject of British towns is illus- 
trated by two plans copied from Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare’s Ancient Wilt- 
shire, representing a British town near 
Woodyates, and another near Marl- 
borough in that county, both curious 
specimens of the rude irregular de- 
fences of a pastoral people. In this sec- 
tion are described Stan-ton-drew, lite- 
rally the ‘ stone station of the Druids;’ 
the long sepulchral barrow, Fairy 
Toot, near Butcomb, measuring 150 
feet from N. to S., from E. to W. 75, 
which was in a deplorable spirit of 
ignorance dilapidated circ. 1789 (see 
Gentleman’s Magazine for that year), 
to procure materials for mending the 
roads. This primitive sepulchre was 
closed, de more antiquissimo, with a 
stone, and contained on either side a 
long passage with lateral cells or ca- 
tacombs inclosing human skeletons. 
In 1835 the total ruin of the tumulus 
seems to have been accomplished by 
the erection of a lime kiln on the spot. 
Another of these remarkable ceme- 
teries is extant at Littleton, in the 
parish of Wellow, which was explored 
im 1807 by Sir.R. C. Hoare. The 
mound resembles a ship, turned keel 
upwards ; it is 107 feet long, 54 wide, 
13 in height, and is placed on the side 
of a declivity. The entrance is formed 
by a trilithon of huge stones; this 
aperture leads to a cist or chamber 
six feet long, 5 wide, and nearly as 
much in height; a straight passage 
conducts from thence to another cist 
of equal size, in the centre of the bar- 
row. The length of the passage from 
the entrance is 474 feet; there are six 
smaller cists or recesses facing each 
other, so as to form three transepts 
across the passage, and another at the 
extremity. The walls and roof, as 
well as the passages, are constructed 
of large stones, some’ 6 feet in width 
and 4 in height, the uprights serving 
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as supporters to those laid across ; 
there is no appearance of cement, nor 
any marks of a tool having been used 
to fit the sides of the uprights to each 
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other. Each chamber might have 
contained four bodies. The entrance 


to this truly Cyclopean tomb is shewn 
by the illustrative vignette. 





We trust no sacrilegious hand will 
ever dare to displace its component 
materials; long since, we doubt not, 
they would have disappeared, but from 
their self-protecting massive nature. 
Ancient monuments and works of art 
are thefaithful, convincing, contempo- 
rary witnesses of a nation’s history; 
they are, in an abstract view, public 
property ; they should be placed under 
public protection. 

On the practice of barrow-burial, the 
author observes, that it continued to 
the seventh and eighth century, but did 
not appear to have been so prevalent 
in South Britain during the time of the 
Romans, as it was previously to their 
arrival, and few of the early British 
tumuli contain any articles of wrought 
metal which indicate the mode of ma- 
nufacturing them (p. 126). He adds, 
in another place, that the Romans 
adopted the custom of placing altars 
of memorial over their dead, as nume- 
rous examples extant testify; these 
sepulchral stele, however, were often, 
as we may observe, placed on the top 
of the sepulchral mound, or similar 
tablets of memorial were let into tombs 
of brick or masonry. When the author 
states ‘‘ that stone coffins were intro- 
duced during the thirteenth century,” 
(ibid), his assertion is either vague or, 
if to be understood to the letter, incor- 
rect ; for stone coffins with lids en dos 
d’ane, were employed by the Romans, 
and by the Anglo-Saxons and early 
Normans, as numerous specimens have 
witnessed.* 





* One recently discovered in the Castle- 
yard at York, bore on its side the name, 
Gent. Mac. VoL. V. 


The period of the Roman occupation 
of Somersetshire, Mr. Phelps fixes A.D. 
46, when Ostorius Scapula subdued 
the Belge. The numerous Roman 
pavements, altars, buildings, &c. dis- 
covered in the county, are evidence of 
its long and undisturbed occupation by 
the Roman powers. ‘“ itis conjectured 
that their first settlement was on the 
hill between Dunkerton and Wellow, 
6 miles south of Bath, near the line 
of the Foss road, a situation supposed 
by a learned and indefatigable anti- 
quary to have been the Camalodunum 
alluded to by Tacitus.” 

We leave the author to trace the 
various track-ways of the Britons, the 
Wansdyke, and the military roads of 
the legionary soldiers through the 
county, which he does with considerable 
diligence and perspicuity, to animad- 
vert upon the opinion which the Rev. 
John Skinner has advanced with much 
learning, and no small measure of pre- 
sumptive evidence, that Camerton (his 
own parochial cure and residence) was 
part of the Camalodunum of Tacitus. 

Mr. Skinner says, in his elaborate 
essay addressed to the author. 

“ The very numerous remains of British 
and Roman antiquities discovered in this 





&c. of the Centurion whose remains it 
contained (see p. 82 of this volume). An- 
other at Holwood hill had the well-known 
Roman ornament, defined by a moulding 
with label ends, to receive the inscription; 
another ponderous Ronian coffin at 
same place had a coped lid (see Archseo- 
logia, vol. XXII. p. 348) ; so has the chest 
c.mtaining the remains of William Rufus 
at Winchester. 
2A 
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interesting portion of our county, in con- 
nexion with other local circumstances, 
afford such incontrovertible vouchers for 
historical facts, you must not deem me 
fanciful-in asserting ‘ that this district 
was actually attached to the regal resi- 
dence of Cynobelin, spoken of by Dion’ 
(KapadoXavoy rov KuvoBeddwov Bace- 
Aevov), and the identical spot occupied by 
the Roman colonists established by Osto- 
rius at Camalodunum. You may observe 
how perfectly it agrees in situation with 
the territory described by Tacitus, being 
in the vicinity of the Severn and Avon 
Rivers, and the country of the Silures, 
who occupied South Wales; und how easy 
was the passage to the opposite shore, 
from whence constant communication 
night have been kept up with the head 
quarters of the Legion at Camalodunum, 
as the General proceeded in his conquest.’’ 


Now this appears to us to be the 
strong point of Mr. Skinner’s hypothe- 
sis, for the very object of placing a 
garrison at Camalodunum was to over- 
awe the Silures. Murphy’s transla- 
tion of the passage in Tacitus on this 
head, would almost incontrovertibly 
settle the affair in Mr. Skinner’s fa- 
vour; for he says, to bridle the insolence 
of that warlike race, Ostorius judged 
it expedient to form a camp for ‘‘ the 
legions in the heart of their country.’’ * 
These last expressions, if they were to 
be found in the original, might lead an 
antiquary at once to seek for Camalo- 
dunum even at Caerleon-upon- Usk, 
the inmost station of the Silurian dis- 
trict, but the terms of the original 
bear no:such construction in our view, 
for they are— 

‘¢ Silurum gens non atrocitate non cle- 
mentia mutabatur, quin bellum exerceret, 
castrisque legionum premenda foret. Id 
quo promptius veniret colonia Camalodu- 
num valida veteranorum manu deducitur 
in agros captivos, subsidium adversus re- 
belles, et imbuendis sociis ad officia legum. 
Item inde in Silures, &c.t’’ 


The real meaning of the passage is 
much more closely rendered by Gor- 
don. 


‘* No rigour, no mercy could reclaim 
the Silures, who were bent upon war, and 
only to be reduced by the force of the 
Legions. To facilitate this design, a colo- 
ny powerful in the number of veterans, 





* Annal. Book xii. Sect. 32. Mur- 
phy’s transl. 
¢ Tacit, Ann. edit. Elzevir, p. 284. 


was conveyed to Camalodunum situate 
in the conquered lands, as a bulwark 
against the rebels, and for inuring our 
allies to the laws and jurisdiction of the 
Romaas. Thence we marched against 
the Silures, a people resolute and fierce 
by nature, confiding in the assistance and 
valour of Caractacus.’’ ¢ 


Now let the whole statement of the 
annalist be examined. Ostorius, the 
Propretor, to quell an irruption of the 
Silures into the Roman territory, had 
marched against them, and determined 
to confine them by a chain of forts 
between the Rivers Avon and Severn 
(Antonam et Sabrinam); in this in- 
tention he was counteracted by a rising 
of the Iceni, who must have threaten- 
ed his rear from the eastward. He 
turns his arms against them, defeats 
them, and neutralizes all their future 
efforts by establishing in their con- 
quered lands, agros devictos, (on which 
expression the whole effect of the 
statement turns) a strong garrison, 
at Camalodunum, from which depdt the 
subsequent military expeditions set 
out. 

The next statement of Tacitus, as to 
the colony of Camalodunum, is its 
destruction, during the reign of Nero, 
by the insurgent Iceni; and it is not 
to be passed over without special ob- 
servation, that the enmity of that 
tribe was particularly pointed against 
the veterans lately transferred to that 
colony, because ‘‘ they had thrust 
them out of their houses, exterminated 
them from their native lands, and 
branded them with the vile titles of 
captivesand slaves.’’§ Itis difficult not 
to conclude, therefore, that Camalodu- 
num was really seated in the heart of the 
possessions of the Iceni, instead of near 
the Silures ; that it was like other im- 
portant Roman locations in the island, 
an open town, is evident by the state- 
ment that it was ‘‘ nullis munimentis 
septam,” but that the temple of the 
deified Claudius at the place, was 
constructed as a strong citadel, is 
affirmed by the text, which also states 
it was considered by the natives “ ara 
eterne dominationis;’’ and after all, 
how shall we get rid of the later but 
most conclusive collateral evidence of 
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¢ Gordon’s Transl. vol. i. p. 250. 
§ Gordon, u. s. p. 325. 
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the ninth Iter of Antoninus, from the 
capital of these Iceni* to London, 
where we find Camalodunum in the 
line of route between Norwich and 
London. This appears to reduce to 
small importance the probability that 
the word Thamesis is an interpolation 
in the passage of Tacitus, which so 
forcibly describes the prodigies pre- 
ceding the British revolt, and states 
that near the mouth of the estuary a 
visionary phantasma was seen of a 
colony overthrown, &c. 

It will be also borne in mind that 
the ruin of the colony arose from the 
Roman forces under Suetonius Pauli- 
nus being drawn off on a distant ser- 
vice, employed in the storming the 
last stronghold of the Britons’ liberty 
and their Druid superstitions. Among 
the plausible points of Mr. Skinner’s 
assertion, we must, however, in can- 
dour, enumerate these, viz. that his 
Camalodunum at Camerton is most 
agreeable to the distance assigned by 
Pliny to that ploce from Mona (Angle- 
sey) ; that the Severn’s occasional red- 
ness from natural geological causes, by 
the superstitious in the time of Tacitus 
was taken for a flow of blood mingling 
with the waters; that the dead bodies 
washed on shore might be those of 
Roman soldiers wrecked in crossing 
the Severn into Wales; that there is 
a place called Temple Cloud, in Clut- 
ton parish, just above the Cam 
streamlet, fortified with a deep trench, 
where foundations exist, and coins 
have been found; that this is pro- 
bably the veritable Zemplum Claudii, 
and still preserves its name ;* that the 
Roman remains and roads over the 
whole surrounding district are most 
numerous. The full force of all this 
we will allow, nor are we disposed to 
deny Mr. Skinner his western Camalo- 
dunum, which he is not inclined to 
place at Camalet in Somerset: to an 
intimate local knowledge, much defe- 
rence is always due in matters of to- 
pographical antiquity. This western 
Camalodunum was probably the Caer 
Calemon recited by Nennius in his Ca- 
talogue of British Cities. The existence 
of two or more stations of similar 
names might give rise to confusion, 
even in ancient authors writing in con- 





* A Venta Icenorum Londinium, M.P. 
CXXVIII. 
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temporary periods; shall we wonder that 
the circumstance creates doubts formo- 
dern topographers? Even Londinum, 
London itself, has by some of these 
been considered as Lindum, Lincoln. 

Having examined somewhatat length 
this important query, as to the site of 
the Camalodunum of Tacitus, which 
we cannotconscientiously assertshould 
be removed from the territory of the 
Icenians, we have little space left to 
descant on the interesting Roman re- 
mains at Bath, which the author 
so copiously lays before his readers. + 
Among these we are much interested 
by the numerous inscriptions to the 
goddess Sul, cr Sul-Minerva. An- 
other is, Sutevis SuLINUS SCULTOR 
BrvuceTiI F. SACRUM F. L.M. These 
Sulevi the author thinks were the 
nymphs of the springs, the attendants 
on Minerva. There can be little doubt 
but Bath was called indifferently Aque 
Solis, or Sulis, and that to Minerva 
and the Genii Loci were applied the 
distinctive epithet, sometimes adjec- 
tively formed. The inhabitants of the 
city and neighbourhood were perhaps 
also termed Sulevi. One of them, at 
any rate, was called Sulinus, probably 
from his birthplace. 

Of the numerous details of Roman 
domesticestablishments in various parts 
of the county of Somerset, we will 
briefly notice the pavement at Pitney, 
which Sir Richard Colt Hoare consi- 
ders to have belonged to the Preses of 
the place; in his opinion, a wealthy 
master of mines, to whose prosperous 
adventures in the bowels of the earth 
he thinks the decorations of this pave- 
ment evidently allude. The similitude 
which he finds between certain crooks 
in the hands of these figures and some 





+ The inscription given by Mr. Phelps 
on a votive altar erected by Lucius Sene- 
cianus, affords the writer, by the last 
proper name, the means of fully elucidating 
the obscure inscription on a ring found at 
Silchester mentioned in his communica- 
tion relative to the Roman Therme dis- 
covered at that place in 1833 (Gent. Mag. 
vol. cit. pt. i, p. 124.) The legend on 
the ring is undoubtedly Seneciane vivas in 
Deo—a sort of annulus amicitie of a Ro- 
man Christian ; of which he has recently 
seen a striking repetition, on a rude seal 
ring found at a Roman station in Suffolk, 
bearing two heads, and the words ‘‘ Vivae 
in Deo.”’ 
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instruments found among Romansmelt- 
ing works, appear to be the principal 
ground of this conclusion. Highly as 
‘we respect every hint of this erudite, 
venerable, and most intelligent anti- 
quary, we can by no means accord 
with a conjecture apparently so gra- 
tuitous. The figures on the larger 
pavement are evidently divinities: we 
see among them Neptune with a tri- 
dent, Bacchus with a cup, Apollo as a 
youth with a Phrygian cap, and the 
crook which he holds is probably the 
emblem of his office as the shepherd of 
Admetus. © Of the three Cupid-like 
boys, one has a rake and shears, we 
think, as a gardener ; another seatters 
roses; a third is a birdcatcher, and 
holds a cage on a crook in one hand, 
and a bird in the other. What has 
bird-catching to do in any view with 
mining? unless indeed the Romans had 
their Mining Companies, and caught 
gulls like the moderns. 

Here we close our observations on 
Mr. Phelps’s elaborate volume, nor fol- 
low him in conclusion to the period of 
Saxon, Danish, and Anglo-Norman 
Antiquities. 

The present portion of the History 
and Antiquities of Somersetshire is 
compiled with considerable diligence, 
reading, and taste, and affords high 
expectation for the whole undertaking. 
The author has done good service to 
his county; and in this volume has 
elucidated, in a popular form, not only 
its incipient history, but that of the 
British people in the earliest ages. 





Scenes and Shadows of Days departed ; 
with Selections from Poems iilustra- 
tive of a long Journey through Life, 
from the earliest Recollections to Age. 
By the Rev. W. L. Bowles. 


WE have here two very interesting 
chapters of a work, which we sincerely 
hope will be continued by the author; 
for few narratives of personal history 
have been more gracefully or more af- 
fectingly written. The first relates the 
history of a visit to William Collins, 
a very aged garden-labourer of Mr. 
Bowles’s father, and whom he him- 
self, from his extreme age, nearly 90, 
had long considered as gathered to his 
ancestrial dust. 


** The old man’s solitary cottage hung 


near the summit of a small green croft. 
It was a beautiful morning of May. The 
blackbird was heard in the distance ; 
nearer, the wren was in her richest song. 
The murmuring bee, and the silent but- 
terfly, were abroad in the sunshine, cir- 
cling over the old man’s seat. The sound 
of the sea was faintly heard, as when, by 
the side of my mother, a child, I heard 
it, after a long journey, upwards of sixty 
years ago. The old man, with a few 
white hairs sprinkling his temples, was 
sitting in a garden-chair, opposite his 
cottage. One butterfly, which was wheel- 
ing and wavering over his chair, almost 
touched his bare temples, as he was sitting, 
without his hat, for the sake of the morn- 
ing breeze, which just moved, at times, 
a slender flake of that white and shining 
hair. He took scarcely any notice of me, 
as, with my informant, I drew near. After 
a glance on his features, and round the 
picturesque garden and cottage, the fol- 
lowing dialogue, as nearly as I can recol- 
lect, took place.’’ 


We must omit the dialogue for want 
of room, and feeling assured that who- 
ever glances on this notice, will pos- 
sess himself of the tract from which it 
is taken, to say that at last— 

‘* The old man stretched out his hand, as 
if to touch my face ; but when he saw the 
traces of age, and my own grey hairs, he 
seemed still in doubt, and then, lifting 
up-his palsied hand, in tears, as if all the 
glimmering past had, like a sudden burst 
of sunshine, started into light and life, he 
cried, ‘ Master Billy!’ and the tears fell 
on his furrowed face. On a subsequent 
visit in 1834, when I was alone,—seeing, 
I suppose, a resemblance to my father in 
features, which resemblance more visibly 
assimilates as a son grows older,—with 
both hands raised and clasped, he faint- 
ly exclaimed, ‘ My old master! my dear 
old master!’ &c.—I could not leave 
(says Mr. Bowles) this solitary old man, 
and the spot where he will breath his last, 
without a poetical sketch, which, as I am 
not so well skilled with the pencil as with 
the descriptive pen, I drew from nature. 


Old man, I saw thee in thy garden-chair, 
Sitting in silence, ’mid the shrubs and trees 
Of ~~ small cottage-croft, while murm’ring 

ees, 

Went by, and almost touched thy temples bare, 

Edg’d with a few flakes of the whitest hair; 
And, sooth’d by the faint hum of ebbing seas, 
And song of birds, and breath of the young 

breeze, 

Thus didst thou sit, feeling the summer air 

Blow gently,—with a sad still decadence, 
Sinking to earth in hope, but all alone :— 

Oh! hast thou wept to feel the lonely sense 
Of earthly loss, musing on voices gone? 

Hush the vain murmur, that, without offence, 

Thy head may rest in peace beneath the church- 

yard stone! 
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We shall add another sonnet, written 
on a second visit to the same spot. 


HOUR GLASS AND THE BIBLE. 


Look, Christian, on thy Bible, and that glass, 
Which sheds its sand thro’ minutes, hours, 
and days, _ [says 
And years! it speaks not ; yet, methinks, it 
To every human heart, “‘ so mortals pass 
On to their dark and silent grave!” alas 
For man! an exile upon earth, he strays 
Weary, and wand’ring thro’ benighted ways! 
To-day in strength, to-morrow like the — 
That withers at his feet !—‘‘ Lift up thy head, 
Poor pilgrim, toiling in this vale of tears; 
That Book declares whose blood for thee was 


shed, 

Who died to give thee life; and tho’ thy years 
Pass like a shade, pointing to thy death-bed,— 
* Out of the deep,’ thy cry an angel hears, 
And by — guiding hand, thy steps to heav’n 

are led. 


The second part consists of some 
very pleasing incidents in Mr. Bowles’s 
early life. We will give one extract, 
because it shows how early and how 
strongly the love of beautiful scenery, 
which has subsequently been a distin- 
guishing feature in his poems, was 
implanted in him. 


‘¢ The writer inherited from his father 
a love of picturesque scenery, and, ac- 
cording to his general custom, if there 
were any picturesque scene in the road, 
more particularly attractive from beauty, 
he went out of his way to visit it. This 
was the case on our leaving the noise and 
smoke of Bristol. We therefore took the 
road by that most romantic and pic- 
turesque part of the country, Brockley- 
Coombe. Not a word was said on the 
road till we arrived there, when my father 
took me by the hand, and led me, in 
silence, up the picturesque and romantic 
road which leads to the top of the hill, 
from whence a long and magnificent ex- 
tent of scenery, with the vast Severn 
sweeping onward, in morning light, was 


seen—of woods, mountains, and villages, 
extending on either side, bounded on the 
north by the distant and far-fading hills 
of Wales. The impression of this beau- 
tiful scene remains with me still, and I 
believe, from this circumstance I owe my 
earliest associations of poetry with pictu- 
resque scenery. This road has been the 
subject of one of Coleridge’s sweetest 
poetical landscapes, and how it has since 
been depicted, by the author of Banwell 
Hill, the reader will form an estimate 
from the following description : 


Gnarled oaks 
Dark, or with fits of desultory light, 
Flung through the branches, there, o’erhang 
the road Coombe 
Where under boughs romantic, Brockley- 
Allures the pausing passenger to wind, 
Step by step, up its sylvan hollow, slow, 
Till, the proud summit gain’d, how gloriously 
The wide scene lies in light—how gloriously 
Sun, shadows, and blue mountains far away, 
Woods, meadows, and the mighty Severn— 
blend ; {for joy! 
While the EY hern up-shoots, and screams 
Here, pea k yew starts from the limestone 
rock, 
Into faint sunshine,—there, the ivy hangs 
From the old oak, whose upper branches bare, 
Seem as admonishing the nether woods 
Of Time’s swift pace,—while birds beneath 
unseen, x (bill, 
(Save, thro’ the ecw a blackbird’s yellow 
The thrush, the blackbird, and, at intervals, 
And heard far off, the cuckoo’s hollow note, 
Make such a concert, that, with ears erect, 
The squirrel seems to hark! and then to dance, 
With conscious tail aloft, and twinkling feet, 
Nimbler, from bough to bough. 


We think the selection of picturesque 
images here very happily made, de- 
scribed in very poetical language, and 
with fine modulation of verse ; we hope 
Mr. Bowles will not think of leaving 
a work so happily commenced, an 
opus imperfectum—let him set sail, 
and let the Aldine Dolphin sport around 
the prow. 





' An historical Inquiry concerning the 
Principles, Opinions, and Usages of the 
English Presbyterians ; chiefly from the 
Restoration of Charles the Second to the 
Death of Queen Anne. By Joshua Wil- 
son, Esg. 8vo. pp. 256.—A volume the 
fruit of considerable labour and research. 
Its object is to show that the English 
Presbyterians of the 17th century, while 
they separated themselves from the Esta- 
blished Church, did so solely on account 
of her discipline ; and did not renounce 
the leading doctrines of the Gospel as pre- 
served in that church; and hence the in- 
ference, and it is a very clear and correct 
one, that those wealthy individuals of the 
Presbyterian body, who at their decease 
left endowments for the maintenance of a 


ministry in conformity with their views of 
divine truth, never intended that those 
endowments should be at the disposal of 
persons who denied any of the essential 
doctrines of the Gospel, to be by them 
employed for the propagation of their he- 
terodox opinions. It appears to us that 
the evidence collected in this volume from 
the writings of the most eminent of the 
Nonconformists, is more than sufficient 
to satisfy any candid mind on this point ; 
and that when the question is again brought 
forward judicially, as it will probably 
soon be, such of our readers as may feel 
desirous of forming a correct judgment of 
its merits, cannot do better than avail 
themselves of the assistance of this histo- 
rical inquiry. 
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Child’s History of Women. 2 vols.— 
This work is by an American lady; and 
the anecdotes she has collected do credit 
to her industry and knowledge. Her ac- 
count of her countrywomen is not so full 
as might be expected from the opportuai- 
ties she possessed ; but on the whole the 
work is creditable to her. Of the Swiss 
women she observes—‘‘ that they marry 
at so early an age, that not long since 
there were six ladies in Basil whose grand- 
children were grandmothers.’’ In her 
chapter on English women she observes— 
‘* in old times, a woman who was con- 
victed of being a common mischief-maker 
and a scold, was sentenced to the punish- 
ment of the ducking-stool, which consisted 
of a sort of chair fastened toa pole, in 
which she was seated and repeatedly let 
down in the water, amid the shouts of the 
rabble. At Newcastle-upon-Tyne a wo- 
man convicted of the same offence was led 
about the streets by the hangman, with 
an instrument of iron bars fitted on her 
head like an helmet. A piece of sharp 
iron entered her mouth, and severely 
pricked her tongue whenever the culprit 
attempted to move it.”” We beg leave 
to observe that one specimen of this use- 
ful and admirable instrument is still pre- 
served in the vestry of Walton-upon- 
Thames; and which answers fully to the 
description above. It ought to be en- 
graved for the Gentleman’s Magazine ; 
which we should hope would lead to its 
revival, when the simplicity and efficacy 
of the instrument will be fully acknow- 
ledged. We beg leave to say that it may be 
put on and worn ‘without inconvenience, 
and if well polished and inlaid, might form 
no unseemly ornament to the sex. We 
should recommend the following line from 
Sophocles to be engraved upon it :— 

Tuvas, yovorSs xogmov n avyn gepes. 





The Romance of Ancient Eyypt, in 2 
vols. by J. G. Seymer, A.B.—Mr. Sey- 
mer’s work is animated and clever, and 
the learning he has brought to bear on the 
subject agreeably diversifies it. His judi- 
cious praise of Diodorus does credit to him 
as a scholar. 





Chart of Britannia Romana.—Among 
the series of Maps, ancient and modern, 
published by the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, are two of Ancient 
Britain, as colonized by the Romans; 
exhibiting the stations and districts laid 
down by Ptolemy of Alexandria, who 
lived in the early part of the second cen- 
tury ; in the Itinerary to which the name 
of Antoninus has been affixed (although it 
is probably of somewhat later date than 
the reign of Antoninus Pius) ; and inci- 
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dentally in the Notitia, which professes 
to give account of the Roman presidial 
governors in Britain, the different military 
bodies, and the places at which they re- 
mained in garrison, and was compiled sub- 
sequently to the reigns of Arcadius and 
Honorius. The somewhat apocryphal aid 
of Richard of Cirencester has been occa- 
sionally resorted to; the courses of the 
principal Roman roads are laid down with 
much clearness and simplicity; and the 
places where important Roman vestiges 
have been discovered, are marked on the 
face of the chart. In the margin some of 
the stations are noticed as contested in 
reference to their locality :—thus, the 
editors of the map have placed Vagniace 
at South-fleet, in Kent, and in the mar- 
gin have suggested the query North-fleet 
or Maidstone? But why they should 
hesitate between South-fleet and North- 
fleet for this very doubtful stage of Anto- 
ninus’s Iter we cannot readily imagine: 
if Maidstone be discarded with some ap- 
parent reason for the sake of placing the 
station Vagniace upon the old Watling- 
street, the important Roman remains 
which were discovered at South-fleet close 
to the old Roman way, and which are 
still in the possession of the Rev. P. 
Rashleigh, the incumbent of that place, 
surely would give it a conclusive pre- 
ference over North-fleet, through which 
the Watling-street did not pass, but kept 
close under Cobham park-wall through 
South-fleet and Swanscomb parishes, to 
Dartford Brent, where it still shows itself 
south of the present turnpike-road in an 
elevated ridge. Noviomagus the editors 
have decidedly allowed to be Holwood- 
hill, and that conclusion the considerable 
Roman vestiges there have well supported. 
No place for this station can be so readily 
made to accord with the Itinerary of An- 
toninus, particularly in reference to the 
places marked on his fourth route ;—A 
Londinio ; Noviomagum m. p. x, Vagni- 
acim m. p. xvi11, Durobrivim m. p. rx. 
Now, Durobrivis was Rochester—un- 
doubtedly a station of the Cantii; and the 
intermediate distances assigned from Novi- 
omagus, must make us search for that colo- 
ny somewhere within the Kentish limit, for 
Croydon, or Woodcote in its neighbour- 
hood, carries us too much to the westward. 
Indeed the chief reason that some anti- 
quaries of authority have fixed upon that 
vicinity, is that Ptolemy has made it the 
capital of the Regni, whom however he 
has placed south of the Atrebatii and 
Cantii, and made the Neomagus of his 
chorography their capital,—ITaai rots wiv 
*AreeBarioss xxi rois Kayrioss vordxeivras 
PHINOI xai 61s Nospayos. But con- 
sidering the Atrebatii as the people of 
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Berks, and the Cantii as universally recog- 
nized, the impossibility of placing the 
Regniin Surrey and Sussex in the relative 
position assigned to them by Ptolemy, is 
evident. We mention this one instance 
from a multiplicity of others, to show that 
over many points of the Roman topogra- 
phy of Britain will ever hang an impene- 
trable cloud. The Saxons obliterated for 
the greater part the very names of the 
Roman towns, and, with few exceptions, 
have left us occasionally to suppose fanci- 
ful connection between the Roman and 
Saxon names of our townships. 

We would suggest in this useful chart 
to antiquaries and historical students, 
that the four great Roman ways which 
intersected the kingdom, the Watling, 
the Foss, the Ermin, and the Icknild, 
should be marked by a double or a broader 
line; and that where names of ways, 
though undoubtedly of Roman formation, 
have been assigned from modern writers, 
who have used such names merely for 
ready distinction, that circumstance should 
be briefly noticed. The design is excel- 
lent; and the attention evidently paid to 
its details is creditable to the compilers. 





An Introduction to the Study of Birds, 
or the Elements of Ornithology, on scien- 
tific principles. With a particular notice 
of the Birds mentioned in Scripture. 
(Printed for the Religious Tract Society.) 
18mo, pp. 592.—Among the various au- 
thors whose labours gave an impetus to 
the study of natural history, up to the 
beginning of this century, Bewick, by his 
two interesting works on quadrupeds and 
birds, and particularly by his beautiful 
engravings on wood, was not the least 
successful. He may be said to have 
created a new school both of artists and 
authors ; whence have arisen several inte- 
resting works, illustrated in the same style, 
but with advanced skill and beauty. In 
the ‘‘ Menageries of the Tower of Lon- 
don,’’ and of ‘‘ The Zoological Gardens,”’ 
the tasteful drawings of Harvey, with the 
skilful engravings on wood by Thompson, 
Branston and Wright, Williams, and Bon- 
nor, have tended to render the forms, ex- 
pression, and characteristics of animals 
and birds familiar to all. In the present 
work the names of the artists employed 
are not mentioned, an omission which we 
cannot but condemn as an injustice to- 
wards their merits ; but, whilst we recog- 
nize the skilful drawing of Harvey and 


” Melville, we also suspect that Thompson 


and Bonnor have exercised their profes- 
sional talents in the engravings. The 
printing is finely executed at the Chiswick 
press; the descriptions display both 
originality and extensive information, 
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though some expressions border upon the 
hyperbole of Eastern phraseology. This 
can only be ascribed to the author’s en- 
deavour to adopt his reflections to the 
sphere of the Religious Tract Society. 
All the objects of creation, from the most 
magnificent to the most minute, whilst 
they manifest the omnipotence and omni- 
science of their Creator, show also their 
independence of, and superiority to, the 
sectarian creeds and doctrines of men. 
The contents of the volume are arranged 
in the six orders or classes of Birds, as 
they stand in Cuvier’s Regne Animal :— 
1. the Raptorial; 2. the Passerine ; 3. the 
Climbing, or Yoke-footed; 4. the Galli- 
naceous; 5. the Wading; and 6. the 
Swimming. They are illustrated by no 
less than 173 beautiful wood-cuts. 


The Juvenile Pianist, by Anne Rodwell. 
—A pretty little book ; calculated to amuse 
as well as instruct the young musician. 
It is embellished with four engravings in 
wood, printed in colours, and with nu- 
merous diagrams. 





The Sentiment of Flowers.—This charm- 
ing little volume is a translation of Ma- 
dame de la Tour’s Langage des Fleurs, 
with some additions by the editor. The 
illustrations, twelve in number, are pret- 
tily drawn and coloured with fidelity to 
nature ; and each little bouquet, which to 
the uninitiated appears but to represent two 
or three simple flowers, to the skilled in the 
language of Flora conveys an appropri- 
ate sentiment. Thus a pleasing group of 
Myosetis, Cypress, and Scarlet Pimpernel, 
speaks thus—‘ Forget me not, for, alas! 
we may never meet again.’ We offer this 
advice to the public, and particularly to 
the ladies, admirers of flowers ; ‘ Forget not 
this little work, but by your attentions to 
it, encourage the editor to meet us again.’ 
We must not omit to state that the har- 
mony between the qualities of the flower 
and the sentiment attached to it, is in 
general well made out. 





A Voyage of Discovery, or the five 
Navigators, is an amusing game which we 
have seen much approved by a party of 
youngsters during the Christmas holidays. 
Each player is appointed to a ship, which 
he navigates through various difficulties 
and dangers, as he is directed by the navi- 
gator’s compass, which is a modification 
of the old tetotum. We recommend those 
little people who have not yet seen the 
game, to petition papa to send it to school 
with them, where it will no doubt be a 
general favourite. 
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The Book of Christmas. By Thomas 
K. Hervey. With Illustrations by R. 
Seymour. 12mo.—This is a very agreea- 
ble book on a very agreeable subject— 
the festivities and customs of the most 
jovial season of the year. It comes forth 
in a gay and holiday dress, like other pub- 
lications of the season,—as a kind of 
perennial Annual, particularly suited to 
amuse the young, and scarcely less the 
“‘ children of a larger growth.’?” We 
think the author has put his materials to- 
gether very sensibly and pleasantly ; which 
was all he had to do: for it could neither 
be expected or desired that he should 
exhaust the subject, which, as he justly 
remarks, is ‘‘ a very full one,’’ and might 
more than fill a cabinet library. ‘‘ It was 
absolutely necessary,’’ he says, ‘‘ to limit 
his review to the Christmas observances of 
Merry England, with only occasional il- 
lustrations from other countries ;’? and 
this also is in his favour; for he thus 
appeals more directly to the sympathies 
of those for whom he writes. Two cen- 
turies ago, the progeny of old Christmas 
were thus personified by Ben Jonson,— 
Missrule, Caroll, Minced-Pie, Gamboll, 
Post and Pair, New Year’s Gift, Mum- 
ming, Wassall, Offering, and Baby-cake. 
Mr. Hervey remarks that Post-and-Pair 
is since dead, and that Baby-cake is 
either dead too, or has changed his 
name. We presume Baby-cake is now 
called Twelfth Cake. Post-and-Pair was 
a game with cards: he is certainly quite 
dead; but a younger brother, named 
Whist, has taken his place. Mumming 
also wears a different guise: he no longer 
walks the streets, and pays his calls from 
house to house (except in country places 
here and there), but confines his presence 
to the stages of the public theatres, under 
the name of Pantomime; the drawing 
of characters on Twelfth Night is perhaps 
our domestic memento of his former 
visits. We are not aware when the first 
plates of Twelfth Night characters were 
engraved and published; and perhaps no 
copies of the earliest are in existence, not 
even in that extraordinary collection of 
minute curiosities the Pepysian library. 
The King of Twelfth Night was formerly 
determined by the acquisition of a bean, 
which was concealed in the cake, a cus- 
tom, we believe, still practised in France 
and other countries. The etchings with 
which this volume is replenished, reflect 
very great credit on the graphic skill of 
Mr. Seymour, whose designs approach 
more nearly to the excellence of George 
Cruickshank than those of any other 
artist we have seen. Indeed, they exhibit 
so much humour, and so much natural 
truth, that we are unwilling to acknow- 
ledge the imitation, which, however, can- 
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not be denied. But though the style is 
borrowed, the particular invention and 
execution are Mr. Seymour’s own, and 
show that he may draw with confidence 
on his own resources. Some of the an- 
cient scenes, as the baronial hall and the 
mummers, are excellently conceived ; and 
the wit and truth of the modern sketches 
will be universally appreciated. We are 
a month later than we ought to have been 
in noticing this book, but it did not reach 
us before the publication of our last: it 
is not, however, an ephemeron whose day 
has already passed, but we trust will con- 
tribute to the entertainment of many a 
Christmas yet to come. 


The Clerical Guide, and Ecclesiastical 
Directory: containing a complete Regis- 
ter of the Dignities and Benefices of the 
Church of England. Royal 8vo.—This 
new edition of a work of long-acknow- 
ledged and constant utility, is arranged 
in eleven columns, of which the three we 
designate by Italics are new: 1. name of 
parish and description of benefice; 2. 
population ; 3. church room; 4. county; 
5. diocese ; 6. archdeaconry ; 7. incum- 
bent; 8. date of his institution; 9. his 
net income, on the average of three years 
before 1831, with a mark denoting where 
there is a glebe-house; 10. patron; 11. 
impropriator. The Editor has prefixed 
a copy of his Majesty’s Commission for 
inquiring into the Revenues and Pa- 
tronage of the Church, the Commis- 
sioners’ Report, and several highly im- 
portant and interesting statistical tables, 
derived from that and similar sources. 
The result of the whole view of Ecclesi- 
astical revenues is, that the average net 
income of the Bishops and Archbishops 
(for three years preceding 1831) was 
5,936. ; of Archdeacons only ®7/. ; of in- 
cumbents 2852. ; and of curates 817. The 
stipends of the curates have to be de- 
ducted from the return of the incumbents. 
We may remark that the inquisition here 
made into individual incomes, is such as 
laymen would not endure ; but the Church 
has done wisely in suffering the exposure, 
and in meeting misrepresentation by fact, 
and showing that she has no hoards to be 
concealed. Of the benefices, 5,947 have 
glebe houses fit for residence, 1,728 houses 
unfit, and 2,878 have none. The Appen- 
dix contains an Index to the Ecclesiastical 
Patronage at the disposal of the King, ° 
Lord Chancellor, Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster, Archbishops, Bishops, 
Deans and Chapters, Prebendaries, and 
Colleges at the Universities. This labo- 
rious compilation reflects great credit on 
the attention and assiduity of the editor, 
Mr. Gilbert ; as indeed, we must take 
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this opportunity of saying, do the various 
improvements which he annually intro- 
duces into his Clerical Almanac. 

Harmony of the Gospels, being a com- 
parative View of the different Statements 
of the Four Evangelists. Post 8vo. (Long- 
man.) The word ‘different’? in this 
title in injudicious, though the Editor 
evidently meant no harm, using it instead 
of several. It might as well have been 
altogether omitted. As the idea of the 
work is not new, we need only describe 
its execution. The Gospels are arranged 
in four parallel columns throughout, two 
on each opposite page; thus showing 
where their language agrees, where it 
varies, and where any one is silent. The 
chief feature distinguishing the book from 
other ‘‘Harmonies’’ is, that the verses 
referred to in the marginal references are 
introduced at length in Italics. The com- 
pletest Text possible is thus formed ; and 
it is further elucidated by a digested table 
of contents, and a copious index. 





The Four Gospels, arranged in a Series 
of Tabular Paralicls, on a new Principle. 
Royal 8vo. (Rivingtons.)—This volume 
differs little from the last, except in being 
printed on a larger page, but in a more 
compressed form. The type is smaller ; 
and ali the Gospels are continued on each 
page, either in four columns, three, two, 
or one, as the parallel passages occur. 
There is rather more system and care in 
the arrangement, which is not merely 
chronological, but extends to placing simi- 
lar discourses in juxtaposition. On the 
whole, perhaps, this is arranged in the 
preferable shape for the professional stu- 
dent, and the former the more complete 
and convenient for general reading. 





The Companion to the Almanac, or 
Year Book of General Information. vol. ix. 
{Under the superintendence of the Useful 
Knowledge Society.)—The contents of 
this valuable compendium are arranged 
into, 1. Information connected with the 
Calendar and natural phenomena of the 
year, and with natural history and public 
health; 2. Subjects of chronology, sta- 
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tistics, &c.; 3. The legislation, statistics ? 
public improvements, and chronicle o 
1835. With respect to remarkable deaths, 
why are some put into a tabular list, and 
others among the occurrences? the effect 
is to make neither portion complete. The 
decease of Mr. Say the engraver is placed 
in August last, instead of 1834, we pre- 
sume from an inattentive observation of 
the memoir recently published in our 
pages. For Garaviglia read Caraviglia. 
Under the head of new buildings are 
given cuts of the College of Surgeons, | 
the Grammar-schools of Camberwell, St. 
Olave’s, the Blind School, the Dividend 
Warrant Office at the Bank, Fishmongers’ 
Hall, and the Workhouse lately built for 
the district of Abingdon. It should be 
generally known that the preceding eight 
volumes of the Companion to the Alma- 
nac are now provided with a general ana- 
lytical Index, which gives access to a vast 
store of scientific, historical, and statisti- 
cal information. The Society’s other Al- 
manacs, the Household, and the Work- 
ing-Man’s, are each provided with a Year- 
Book, containing an appropriate store of 
useful knowledge, and discussions which 
we hope and think are calculated to pro- 
mote frugality, prudence, content, and 
happiness. 

A Sketch of Ancient and Modern Geo- 
graphy, by Samuel Butler, D.D. of 
Shrewsbury. With an Ancient and a 
Modern Atlas.—In this twelfth edition, 
Dr. Butler has introduced much new mat- 
ter, chiefly in the modern portions; and 
has stated the population of the several 
counties and principal towns of Great 
‘Britain according to the Census of 1831. 
It contains some excellent tables of the 
extent and population of the various coun- 
tries and cities of the world; and of the 
length, source, &c. of 100 of the prin- 
cipal rivers. Some new Maps are also 
added to each Atlas. 








A Lady’s Gift, or Woman as she ought 
to be, by Jane Kinderley Stanford, con- 
tains much good advice to young women 
entering on life, conveyed in a pleasing 
manner, through the medium of an in- 
teresting story. 
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THE LAWRENCE GALLERY. 

The fourth portion of the late Sir 
Thomas Lawrence’s matchless collection 
of drawings by the old masters, has been 
exhibiting during the last month at the 
rooms of Messrs. Woodburn, St. Mar- 
tin’s-lane. It consists of fifty original 
drawings by Il Parmigiano, and a like 

Gent. Mac. Vou. Y. 
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number by Coreggio. Independent 
thcir comparative merits, those of 


of 


are 


migiano are the more pleasing composi- 
tions of the two, being in fact finished 
pictures, although sometimes extrava- 
gantly minute. In the fragment sketches 
of Coreggio, we find in general a first 
idea by chance conveyed a ai and 
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evincing the great powers of the artist, in 
being able to create his very magnificent 
pictures from original conceptions appa- 
rently so slight. 

Amongst the drawings of Parmigiano 
may be particularly pointed out for admi- 
ration, No. 12, The Resurrection, which 
he has himself etched; No. 14, Zhe Ado- 
ration of the Shepherds, the most finished 
in the collection ; No. 29, Zhe Virgin and 
Child, St. Jerome, and St. Francis, “su- 
perb,” (as says the Catalogue); No. 34, 
The Annunciation; and No. 46, Bac- 
chanalian Sulject, a study of boys as 
Bacchanals, full of 
“¢ Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles.” 

Of the Coreggio specimens, the finest 
are, No. 71, a magnificent Study of a 
Young Man’s Head, which Parmigiano 
has exactly copied for the St. John, in 
the famous picture now in the National 
Gallery; No. 78, Virgin and Child, a 
most exquisite production: (forcibly re- 
minding one, as do others, on what model, 
and with how much good taste, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds formed his beautiful style) ; 
and No. 83, Virgin and Child on the 
Clouds. 

But we have not space to particularize 
every majestic head, every wonderfully 
foreshortened figure, every angel form, 
with which this collection abounds, to do 
justice to which requires the very closest 
examination of the drawings themselves. 
Their value is at once proved and en- 
hanced (as respects the history of the 
arts) from having passed through the 
hands and received the stamps of Charles 
the First, Lord Arundel, Zanetti, Sir 
P. Lely, Richardson, &c. &e.; and often 
bearing marks of having enriched several 
of their collections in succession, until 
they at last met in the wonderfully stored 
cabinet of the late President of the Royal 
Academy. 

Pretixed to a well-compiled catalogue, 
are brief memoirs of the celebrated artists 
whose simplest half-finished productions 
have furnished an Exhibition at once so 
interesting and valuable. 


THE WATERLOO VASE. 


This magnificent specimen of modern 
art has been recently removed to the Na- 
tional Gallery, in Trafa!gar-square. It 
was found necessary to have it deposited 
there before the completion of the build- 
ing, as its dimensions would render it 
impossible to admit it after. The cir- 
cumstances connected with the marble of 
which it is composed are reniarkable. 
Napoleon Bonaparte, having seen the 
blocks in passing through Tuscany, in his 
progress to the Russian campaign, de- 
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sired that they might be preserved, in 
order that a trophy of the anticipated 
victory might be worked from them by 
some eminent sculptor. A few years af- 
terwards the identical blocks of marble 
were sent to this country by the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany as a present to his late 
Majesty George IV. who caused them 
to be sculptured into a vase of enormous 
size, in order to commemorate the vic- 
tory of Waterloo. The height is about 
sixteen feet; the diameter of the top 
about nine or ten feet. On one end is 
represented King George 1V. on his 
throne, with Fame presenting the palm 
of victory. Buonaparte, on the other 
side, is seen dismounted from his horse. 
The rest is filled up with allegorical 
figures. This choice specimen of British 
art is the work of Richard Westmacott, 
esq. R.A., and it is, without doubt, the 
largest and most splendid vase in the 
world. It was originally intended to 
adorn ‘‘the Waterloo Gallery” in Wind- 
sor Castle; but, in consequence of its 
great weight, (about 20 tons), the idea 
was abandoned, as it was considered un- 
safe to place it in that situation. It is 
stated that the Emperor of Russia has 
Tequested a cast of the vase in bronze. 


The statues, by Canova, which belong- 
ed to King George the Fourth, have 
been placed in the Picture Gallery at 
Buckingham Palace. Two of them, the 
Venus and Adonis, and Beauty wakened 
by Love, are finished with all the happy 
skill of that great master. The third, a 
Nymph with Flowers, is unfinished. 

THE ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

Edifices that would have cost our an- 
cestors years of labour to accomplish, 
now rise as if by magic. The St. James's 
Theatre has arisen, under the skilful su- 
perintendence of Mr. Beazley, the archi- 
tect, in the incredible short space of 13 
weeks. Mr. Braham having obtained a 
license, purchased at an expense of 80002. 
the freehold in King-street, St. James’s- 
square, on which formerly stood the old 
Nerot’s Hotel. The facade, which im- 
mediately faces Duke-street, is of pure 
Roman architecture. The portico is 
composed of six Ionic columns, with an- 
gular volutes fully enriched, supporting a 
stone balustrade ; behind which, and sus- 
taining the main cornice of the front, is a 
range of Corinthian columns, with richly. 
embellished entablature. The box visitors 
are admitted through the portico into a 
smail entrance-hall, leading by a hand- 
come flight of stone steps into a compact 
vestibule adjoining the dress circle. from 
whence two circular stone staircases as- 
cend to the upper boxes and saloon, which 
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is in front of the building, looking into 
King-street. The interior, which is 
something less in size than the English 
Opera House, comprises two tiers of 
boxes under the gallery, with “ slips” on 
each side of it. The dress circle, con- 
sisting of 16 boxes, is kept considerably 
lower than in any other theatre, so as to 
place the spectator as near with the level 
of the stage as possible. To effect this 
the back part of the pit bas been sacri- 
ficed—the space under the boxes afford- 
ing only standing instead of sitting room. 
On each side of the pit nearest the stage, 
are two compact private boxes, which 
command a perfect view of the perform- 
ances, and behind it is a saloon for re- 
freshments. The gallery is so construct- 
ed as to admit of the stage being seen 
from every part. The ceiling, encircled 
by a carved cornice, on which rest six 
groups of children in bas-relief, is com- 
posed of rich spreading foliage, branching 
out from the centre into six enriched pa- 
nels, from which are suspended richly 
carved swags and drops of fruit and 
flowers. The ceiling terminates in a 
cove formed into 12 arches, in the span- 
drils of which are paintings of sylph-like 
figures, emblematical of music; and it 
is supported by caryatides on gilded 
linths. ‘The gallery front is arranged 
in a series of panels in a form peculiar to 
the style adopted, intersected by circular 
ones formed of twining palm, in which are 
intings of children, playing on various 
instruments. The first circle is also ar- 
ranged in a series of panels, but richer 
and more flowing in their outline. These 
contain highly-finished paintings, after 
the manner of Watteau, relating to the 
origin of the Italian drama and panto- 
mime, and between them are smaller pa- 
nels of gilt trellis work. Over this circle 
is a carved canopy, supported by eight 
highly-ornamented pilasters. The front 
of the dress circle, which is formed with 
a bold swell, is embellished with a carved 
foliage in high relief, on which the light, 
owing to its peculiar form, strikes with 
great splendour. This cirele has also its 
canopy and pilasters, but more splendid ; 
from the latter spring handsome giran- 
doles, each bearing three wax-lights. The 
proscenium is quite novel in its decora- 
tion, having no drapery at top, but a 
richly carved undulating line instead. In 
the three arches above the stage, which 
form part of the twelve we have described 
as belonging to the ceiling, are introduced 
three beautifully executed paintings. 
That in the centre represents a medal- 
lion of the Royal arms, from which chil- 
dren surrounding it are raising a crimson 
drapery, whilst those on its left and right 
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are symbolical of Comedy and Musie, 
also personated by children; these are 
enclosed in rich frame work, which well 
harmonizes with the general design. The 
lower part of the proscenium consists of 
a rich entablature, ornamented with trusses 
and swags of flowers, supported by fluted 
columns, with splendid gilt capitals. The 
whole of the ornaments are on a white 
ground, which is the prevailing colour of 
the interior, The interior of the boxes 
isa rich crimson. Besides a very exten- 
sive stage, which possesses every modern 
improvement for producing the many ef- 
fects which it is now thought essential to 
introduce into the performances, are ex- 
cellent painting rooms, with an adjoining 
building, six stories in height, containing 
dressing and green rooms, at the top of 
which is a tank of water for fire services. 


8ST. GEORGE’S CHURCH, SHREWSBURY 


The triple lancet windows of the north 
and south transepts of this church have 
been embellished with nearly two hun- 
dred and fifty feet of splendid stained 
glass, in the mosaic pattern, designed and 
executed by Mr. David Evans of Shrews- 
bury, and the gift of the Rev. Richard 
Scott, B.D. ; who has also caused an ex- 
cellent organ to be erected in the same 
church, in the appropriate decoration of 
which he has expended upwards of six 
hundred pounds. 

Ilustrations to the Bible, by Westall 
and Martin, are completed as far as they 
belong to the Old Taeces in twelve 
shilling Parts, containing no less than 
ninety-six plates. As a series they are 
certainly far superior to any of a similar 
description previously produced in this 
country; and the extremely low price at 
which these original productions of two 
first-rate artists have been published, is 
one of the most remarkable examples of 
the modern system. Ona subject of such 
general interest it may be fairly expected 
that the experiment will be successful. 
The aim of the able engravers on wood 
appears to be to imitate as nearly as pos- 
sible the effect of line engraving, and 
really they are wonderfully successful. 
Three numbers have been published of 
the Illustrations of the New Testament, 
which will be completed in six. 





Roscor’s Wanderings through North 
Wales. Parts V.—X. 8vo.—The magni- 
ficent castles of Conway and Carnarvon, 
the mountains of Penmaen Maur and the 
Trifaen, and various picturesque scenes 
of less celebrity but of great beauty, form 
the subjects of the landscapes in these 
numbers. ‘The figures are ably drawn, 
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particularly the ancient groupes by Mr. 
Cattermole; and his design of flesal- 
lin’s banquet at Aber, in the last number, 
possesses very great merit. 


Parts III.—VI. of Stanfield’s Coast 
Scenery, contain many interesting views 
both on our own shores, and those of 
France, beautifully drawn and finely en- 
graved. Mr. Stanfield’s shipping is mag- 
nificent. The view of Hastings is some- 
what old, being anterior to alterations 
materially affecting its aspect from the 
sea, made more than ten years ago. As 
this plate cannot be from an “ original 
drawing taken expressly for the work,” 
some intimation at least should have been 
given to the reader: the Editor, on the 
contrary, tells us that it “ will be at once 
recognised as a faithful representation.” 
He also says, that “in Pelham Street 
there is a chaste and elegant building be- 
longing to the Episcopalians ;” that “ the 
stone on which it is said William I. dined 
on the oecasion of his landing on the Sus- 
sex coast, is distant from Hastings two 
miles ;” that “in East Cliffe House 
dwelt Mr. Chapel, one of Shakspeare’s 
innumerable critics; and in the garden 
Garrick planted a mulberry-tree;” and 
that “the title of Marquis, in the noble 
family of Rawdon-Hastings, is taken 
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from this town ;” whereas the church in 
Pelham Crescent (which Crescent is the 
very feature omitted in the view), is the 
revived church of St. Mary in the Castle, 
of course in the communion of the Church 
of England; the Conqueror’s Table has 
given way some years since to the es- 
ray at St. Leonard’s; East Cliff 

ouse was built by Mr. Capell;* and 
the Marquisate of Hastings was not de- 
rived from the town, but from the sur- 
name of the family of Hastings, Earls of 
Huntingdon. If the letter-press is in- 
tended to be any thing further than a 
mere receptable for the plates, the com- 
piler should be more careful. 





Finven’s Byron Beauties are now 
brought toa close, and the painter has 
in many cases delightfully embodied the 
poet’s fancy. We instance Zuleika, Ca- 
roline, Adah, Gulnare, and the young 
Haidee. There may be others equally 
clever, but these please us best. Miss F. 
Corbeaux shines among her contempo- 
raries and competitors as a delineator of 
female loveliness. F. Stone and Mea- 
dows are also frequent and happy contri- 
butors: and the engravers have well per- 
formed their part towards providing a 
feast for the admirers of the twin sisters 
Poetry and Painting. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New works announced for publication. 

Narrative of a Residence in Koordis- 
tan, and on the Site of Ancient Nineveh, 
&e. By the late C. J. Ricu, Esq., au- 
thor of an Account of Ancient Babylon. 

A Brief Memoir of Sir Wm. Brizarp, 
Knt. F.R.S. L. & E., Surgeon and Vice- 
President of the London Hospital. By 
Wm. Cooxe, M.R.C.S. 

A new and improved edition of an 
Elementary Course of Theological Lec. 
tures. By the Rev. W. D. Conynearg, 
F.R.S. 

Nerr of Stuttgart has announced a 
German translation of the eight Trea- 
tises written for the premiums bequeathed 
for that purpose by the late Earl of 
Bridgewater. 

A History of the House of Hapsburg 
to the death of the Emperor Maximilian 
I., by Prince Epwarp M. Licunowsky. 


On the Causes and Objects of Local 
Disturbances in Ireland. By G. 
Lewis, Esq. 

The Literary Remains of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge. By H. N. Cotz- 
RIDGE. 

A Translation of M. pE Vit.LEMain’s 
Life of Oliver Cromwell. 

The Naval Service, or Officer's Ma- 
nual. By Capt. GLasscock. 

The Cruise of the Midge. 
author of “ Tom Cringle’s Log.” 

A Volume of Sermons. By the late 
Dr. T. M’Crtz.—Also, his Miscella- 
neous Works, consisting of some valuable 
MSS. in the possession of the family. 

A History of British Quadrupeds. By 
Tuos. Bett, F.R.S. 

Donapson’s Examples of Modern 
Doorways in Italy and Sicily; 4to, 28 
plates, and letter-press description. 


By the 





__* No expense was spared on its erection, but it stands on the most disagree- 
able part of the beach under the East Cliff (whence its name), no person baving 
then thought of the possibility of turning the corner of the West Cliff, on which 
the Castle stands, nor dreamt‘of cutting down its face, which was actually done. 
The mulberry-tree planted by Capell, or Garrick, from a slip of the Stratford tree, 
is still vigorous and wide-spreading, though not venturing to raise its head above the 
four walls within which it stands, It is the parent of many others in the ncighbour- 


hood. 
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The Anglo-Polish Harp, &c. By 
Jacos Jones, Esq. Barrister-at-Law. 

Masterpieces of English Prose Litera- 
ture. By Mr. J. A. Sr. Joun. 

Natural Evidence of a Future Lifg. 
By F. C. BakewFLt. 

A Pocket Guide to the Charitable and 
Religious. Societies of London. 

The Eye; its organization and func- 
tions displayed. By Mr. Wacken, of the 
Manchester Eye Institution. 

History of the Rarer British Birds. 
By T. C. Eyton. 

The Magician; the scene in France, 
and the epoch the end of the English do- 
minion in the fifteenth century. By Mr. 
Leitcn Ritcuir. 





The Supplement to “ Bent’s Literary 
Advertiser,” for 1835, just issued, con- 
tains Lists of the New Books and En- 
gravings published in London, during the 
past year, with their sizes and prices. 
The number of Books is about 1400, ex- 
clusive of new editions, pamphlets, or 
periodicals, being 130 more than in 1834, 
The number of Engravings is 100 (in- 
cluding 47 portraits), 15 of which are en- 
graved in the line manner, 75 in mezzo- 
tinto, and 10 in aquatinta, chalk, &c. 


It seems that, during the year 1835, 
there were published in France 6,700 
works in French, German, English, Spa- 
nish, Italian, Portuguese, Latin and 
Greek. The number of engravings and 
lithographs amounted to 1049; and there 
were also published 250 works on music. 
The number of literary productions, 
which, from 1814 to 1826, had increased 
in a fourfold proportion, was again dou- 
bled from 1826 to 1828. At that period, 
the number of works published was 7616; 
in 1830, 6739; in 1831, 6063; and in 
1833, 7011. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


Dec. 29.—The Hulsean Prize was ad- 
judged to Thomas Whytehead, St. John’s 
College (see subject in Feb. last, p. 195). 
Subject for the present year: “ How far 
our Saviour’s miracles were typical of the 
nature of Christian dispensation.” 

The subject of the Seatonian Prize is, 
**The Conversion of Constantine the 
Great.” 

The Chancellor’s prize for the present 
year, is “* The Empire of the Sea.” 

For the Bachelors’ prizes: ** Extincté 
servitute apud Insulas Occidentales, qua- 
nam commoda vel incommoda possint 
exinde oriri? For the Undergraduates, 
“In Republicé bene constituté sunt he- 
reditario jure Nobiles.” 

For the Greek Ode, ** Creta ;” for the 
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Latin Ode, ‘“ Varsovia;” for the Epi- 
grams, “ Insaniens Sapientia.” 
Porson Prize: Shakspeare, King Rich- 
ard II, Act ii. Scene 1, beginning 
Gaunt. ‘* Methinks Iam a prophet,” &e. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 7. Francis Baily, esq. V.P. in the 
chair. The receipt was announced of the 
Meteorological Journal kept at the Royal 
Observatory, Cape of Good Hone, from 
the Ist June to the 3lst Dec. 1834. 
Communicated by Capt. Beaufort, R.N. 
F.R.S. Hydrographer to the Admiralty. 
Some Account of the Volcanic Eruption 
of Cosequina, in the Bay of Fonseca, 
commoagly called the coast of Conchagua, 
on the western coast of Central America, 
by Alexander Caldcleugh, Esq. F.R.S. 
was read to the meeting; and Dr. Dau- 
beny’s paper on the Action of Light upon 
Plants, and of Plants upon the Atmo- 
sphere, was continued. 

At this meeting it was resolved unani- 
mously, that the thanks of this Socie 
be given to their Secretaries, Peter Mark 
Roget, M.D. and John George Children, 
esq. for the zeal and ability which they 
have uniformly displayed, and the many 
valuable services they have rendered in 
promoting its objects. 

Jan. 14. Dr. Daubeny’s paper was 
continued. 

Jan. 21. A paper was read, on the 
anatomical and optical structure of the 
crystalline lenses of animals, especially of 
the sulmon and hare, by Sir David 
Brewster. 





The Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Paris have this year conferred Lalande’s 
astronomical prizes on Mr. Dunlop, of 
the Observatory of New South Wales, 
and Protessor Boguslawski, of the Ob- 
servatory at Bresiau. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 


Dec. 10. The paper read was one of 
singular interest to the Egyptian anti- 
quary and philologist, from the pen of 
Mr. Tomlinson. 1t refers to a mummy- 
case now in the British Museum, pur- 
chased at the sale of Mr. Sait’s collection, 
and described in the catalogue as the 
«* Mummy ofa Priest.” On examination, 
however, Mr. Tomlinson ascertained, 
that, though it now contained the remains 
of such an inhabitant, he was by many 
centuries its latest tenant, and that it had 
originally belonged to a King of Egypt. 
The inscription which records this tact, 
was found between the figures of Isis and 
Nepthis, and reads (unlike any other) 
from top to bottom. The first line is 
supposed to contain, as usual, the name 
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of Osiris ; and the rest, commending the 
deceased to the Deities represented, 
states him to have been Amentoph, or 
Ina Entoph, whom Mr. Tomlinson, from 
the best known data, considers to have 
been of the Osortisen dynasty, and of so 
ancient a period as the seventeenth cen- 
tury before Christ. 

Jan. 14. The first paper read was by 
Mr. Balfour, on alphabets in use among 
the Jews. He did not undertake to 
determine whether the priority belonged 
to the Square character or the Samaritan ; 
or whether these and other dialects were 
or were not all varieties of an older lan- 
guage, as French, Spanish, and Italian 
are of the Roman tongue, yet none of 
them identical with it. He then went 
into a description of two kinds employed, 

robably from the time of Ezra, and still 
in use; the square continuing to be the 
sacred character, while rabbis, expositors, 
and the literati of Africa and Asia, em- 
ployed at least two cursive characters in 
their writings. He pointed out the diffi- 
culties these variations caused to the 
Hebrew scholar; and, by analogy, applied 
the same reasoning to the enchorial in 
Egyptian inscriptions. 

2. A paper by Mr. Cullimore, in which 
he offered some learned remarks on Mr. 
Tomlinson’s statement, above noticed; 
and compared it with his own former 
essays to restore the lines of Egyptian 
Pharaohs from the tablets of Carnac and 
Abydos, and other inscriptions. 

3. Extracts from a letter from Signor 
Rosellini to Mr. Jerdan, dated Pisa, 
Dec. 9th, expressing his satisfaction at 
finding the plate in his splendid work, 
which represents the Jewish captives em- 
ployed in brick-making, copied into the 
Literary Gazette, No. 943 (Feb. 14, 1835), 
as he considers it to be of more import- 
ance than all the others put together. 
He speaks highly in commendation of 
the means taken to render the study of 
Egyptian antiquities popular in England, 
to which country, after the death of 
Champollion, be alone looks for progress 
in this interesting investigation ; and also 
states, that he is completely confirmed in 
the opinion that all the mummy wrappings 
are entirely of cotton. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 6. Read, 1. an extract from a 
letter of Capt. Bayfield, R.N. describing 
the transporting power of the ice packs 
formed every winter on the extensive 
shoals of the St. Lawrence; 2. a letter 
explanatory of the geological position of 
a collection of fossils from the north of 
Cornwall, by H. T. de la Beche, esq. 


V.P.; 3. a memoir on the sienite and 
sienitic greenstone veins which traverse 
mica slate at Goodland Cliff, and chalk 
at Torr Eskert, to the south of Fairhead, 
co. Antrim, by Mr. Griffith, President 
of Geol. Soc. of Dublin. 


STATISTICAL SOCIETY. 


Dec. 21. A paper was read, on the 
connexion between Crime and Ignorance 
as exhibited in Criminal Calendars, con. 
tributed by G. R. Porter, esq. and con- 
tending against the deductions of M. 
Guerry, in his celebrated work on the 
Moral Statistics of France, that instruc- 
tion has not tended to diminish the num- 
ber of criminals in that country. 

Jan. 18. <A paper read, on the ancient 
population of England, by H. Hallam, 
esq. founded on a communication made 
to him by Sir Francis Palgrave, of por- 
tions of a return (for the counties of 
Wilts, Essex, and Kent) of the stock of 
corn and grain, and of the aggregate num- 
ber of consumers in 19 Henry VIII. 

There was also read an Abstract of the 
Statistics of the four Collectorates of 
Dukhan (the Deecan) viz, Poona, Ah- 
mednuggur, Dharwar, and Khandesh, in 
1827-8, by Col. Sykes, 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


Jan. 11. A report was made of the 
Society’s expedition behind British Gui- 
ana, as detailed in two communications 
received from Mr. Schomburgck; anda 
paper from Lieut. Burnes on the Mari- 
time Communications of India, as carried 
on by the natives, particularly from Kutch, 
at the mouth of the Indus, was read to 
the meeting. The President, Sir John 
Barrow, then presented the Royal Pre- 
mium awarded by the Society to Capt. 
Back, tor his services in the pursuit of 
Arctic discovery. In his address, Sir 
John Barrow reiterated his belief in the 
existence and practicability of a North- 
west passage, and Sir John Franklin and 
Dr. Richardson delivered their sentiments 
in confirmation of the same opinion. 

Jan. 25. Read, a paper on the present 
condition of the Laccadive Islands, on the 
coast of Malabar, by Lieut. Wood, E. I. 
navy; and another on the country in the 
vicinity of Cape Coast Town, by Capt. 
Alexander, now engaged in exploring the 
interior of South Africa. 

LONDON INSTITUTION, 


The following are the several courses 
of Lectures to be delivered at this Insti- 
tution during the present season: 1. Six 
on the Vegetable Kingdom, by Robert 
Dickson, M.D. F.L.S. 2. Ten on As- 
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tronomy, by John Wallis, esq. 3. Eight 
on Mechanics, by the Rev. Professor 
Ritchie, F.R.S. 4. Four on the pro- 
gress of Painting, from the earliest ages, 
by Charles Cowden Clarke, esq. 5. Six 
on general and dramatic Literature, by 
Henry Innes, esq. 6. Six on the Eng- 
lish Opera, from the death of Purcell to 
the arrival of Handel in England, by Mr. 
Edward Taylor. 7. Eight on the appli- 
cation of Science to Domestic Economy, 
by John Hemming, esq. There will be 
four Conversazione on the Wednesday 
evenings of Feb. 24, March 9 and*23, 
and April 6. 
CITY OF LONDON INSTITUTION. 

The following Lectures are in the 
course of delivery at the City of London 
Literary and Scientific Institution, in 
Aldersgate-street :— Jan. 13, 20, John 
Hemming, esy. on the Application of 
Science to the purposes of Domestic 
Economy. Jan. 27, Feb. 3, 10, Thomas 
Cromwell, esq. on the Antiquities of 
the British Islands. Feb. 17, 24, March 
9, 16, Charles Cowden Clarke, esq. on 
the History of Painting in Italy. March 
23, 30, W. J. E. Wilson, esq. on the 
Beauty and Harmony of the Works of 
Divine Creation. April 13, 20, 27, May 
4,11, 18, Thomas Phillipps, Esq. on 
Vocal Music. May 25, June 1, 8, Robt. 
Addams, esq. on Acoustics. June 15, 
22, 29, Douglas: Allport, esq. on Egypt 
and the Pyramids. 

BELGRAVE INSTITUTION. 

The following Lectures have been de- 
livered at this Institution during the pre- 
sent season: —October 6, Dr. Grant, 
F.R.S.E, on the Structure and History 
of Polygastric Animalcules. Oct. 13, 
the Structure and History of Insects. 
Oct. 20, the Structure and History of 
Cephalopodous Animals. Oct. 27, Henry 
Wilkinson, esq. on the Warlike Machines 
of the Ancients. Nov. 3, 10, H. Christ- 
mas, esq. B. A. on Popular Supersti- 
tions. Nov. 17, Rev. G. F. W. Morti- 
mer, M.A. on Idumea and the Ruins 
of Patra. Nov. 24, Thomas Jack- 
son, esq. B.A. on Rome in the time of 
Augustus. Dee. 1, J. Hemming, esq. 
on Chlorine. Dec. 8, 15, R. Addams, 
esq. on Magnetic Electricity. 1836, Jan. 
12,19, Dr. A. T. Thomson, F L.S. on 
i Education. Jan. 26, Mons. C. 
J. Delille, on French Literature. 

The course by Dr. Grant sustained his 
high reputation as the most distinguished 
zoologist of the present day. The lecture 
by Mr. Mortimer (the able head-master 
of the Brompton Grammar School,) was 
marked by research, learning, and the 
most refined taste. The two by Mr. 
Addams, on Magnetic Electricity, were 


intelligent and accompanied by well-ma. 
naged experiments; and Dr. A.T.Thom- 
son’s two discourses on Physical Educa- 
tion, were greatly admired for their mas- 
terly description of the human frame, and 
the means of preserving it in its full 
vigour and beauty. Indeed, the Lectures 
generally gave great satisfaction. 

The Library of the Institution has re. 
cently received considerable additions. 
Although the Society was only established 
in May 1834, it now consists of about 
2,300 volumes. 


THE SURTEES SOCIETY. 


Tbe publications of the Surtees So. 
ciety for the year ending on the 14th of 
July next, as determined by the Council, 
will be 

I. Vita Oswini Regis Deirorum, writ- 
ten by a monk of St. Alban’s in the 
twelfth century. 

II. Catalogues of the extensive Li- 
brary of the Monks of Durham, taken at 
different periods from the Conquest down 
to the fifteenth century. 

IlI. The Towneley Mysteries, or 
Miracle Plays, about thirty in number, 
all of them in English, and written appa- 
rently during the reign of Henry VL. 

IV. A Volume of Wills of the nobi- 
lity, gentry, clergy, and other ranks of 
men within the province of York, from 
1300 to 1400, from the Prerogative and 
Capitular Courts of York. 

This society is in the most flourishing 
state. ‘There are already twenty candi- 
dates for admission at the anniversary on 
the 14th of July next. 


INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


The honorary premium offered by this 
Institution for the best Essay on Con- 
crete, and its application to construction, 
has been unanimously awarded to Mr, 
George Godwin, junior, of Brompton, an 
associate of the society, to whom the 
generally expressed opinion of the paper 
must have been highly flattering. 

BARBERINI LIBRARY, ROME. 

By a letter lately received from Rome, 
it appears that the Barberini Library is 
closed for an indefinite period, in conse- 
quence of spoliations committed by an 
under-keeper, who has sold some of its 
choicest MSS. and is now in prison. It 
might be well if all the governments of 
Europe would take an interest in attempt- 
ing to discover and restore such lite 
treasures, as soon as it can be discovered 
they have passed out of public custody 
into private hands. 

LITERARY PENSIONS. 


It gives us great pleasure to record that 
Lord Melbourne has granted a pension of 
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150/. per annum to Mr. Benjamin Thorpe, 
the learned translator of Rask’s Anglo- 
Saxon Grammar, and Cedmon’s Metri- 
cal Paraphrase. This act of grace Is 
equally creditable to Lord Melbourne 
and to the distinguished person through 
whose interference it is understood to 
have been obtained. Whatever opinions 
literary men may entertain respecting the 
© horrida bella,’ which still agitate the se- 
cluded regions of Anglo-Saxon literature, 
every one must think that Mr. Thorpe, 
who has been mainly instrumental in re- 
viving the study of this curious branch of 
our philological antiquities, is a proper 
object of the royal bounty. His labours 
have been bestowed for some time past 
upon the edition and translation of the 
Anglo-Saxon laws, which are to be in- 
cluded in ‘ The Materials for the History 
of Britain; that great work which has 
been so long progressing under the direc- 
tions of the Commissioners of Records. 
In calculating the small remuneration he 
is to receive for this important labour, or 
any similar work he may hereafter per- 
form for the public, the amount of his 
pension is to be taken into account. 

As connected with this subject, we are 
also happy to state that our friend and 
occasional correspondent, Mr. Thomas 
Wright, has been officially appointed, by 
M. Guizot, the English correspondent to 
the Record Commission of France. 


BEDFORDSHIRE GENERAL LIBRARY. 


On the occasion of a new building be- 
ing in the course of erection for the Pub- 
lic Library at Bedford, the Committee 
have taken the opportunity of their fifth 
annual report, to Jay before the public a 
statement of its origin and progress. The 
first steps towards its formation were 
taken in Dec. 1829, and it was efficiently 
set on foot, with about fifty subscribers, 
in July 1830. In the course of the first 
year, an extensive collection of ancient 
works, chiefly in theology, were trans- 
ferred from their old depository at St. 
Paul’s church, by authority from the 
trustees,—the Bishop of Lincoln, the 
Archdeacon, and the Mayor of Bedford. 
A Museum was likewise commenced, 
chiefly by the contribution of some pri- 
vate geological collections, and which has 
been since continued entirely from pre- 
sents. In the year 1834, a trust-deed was 
executed, by which the property of the 
Institution was vested in thirteen noble- 
men and gentlemen connected with the 
county. The Library bas annually re- 
ceived some large and valuable presents ; 
among which area set of the Public Re- 
cords, in '74 folio volumes, from the Lords 
of the a the Delphin Classics in 
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141 vols. from W. B. Higgins, esq.; the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, in 102 volumes, 
from W. Stuart, esq. M.P.; Rees’s Cy- 
clopedia, in 45 vols. from the Duke of 
Bedford ; the Transactions of the Society 
of Arts, those of the Linnean and Horti- 
cultural Societies, &c. &c. The Duke of 
Bedford has also presented some va- 
luable MSS. relating to Bedfordshire, 
which were the property of the late Rev. 
T. O. Marsh. The volumes in the Li- 
brary at the present report amount to 
3980, and the total number of members 
is 148. W. B. Higgins, esq. and T. C. 
Higgins, esq. have been elected honorary 
members, in acknowledgment of their 
handsome benefactions; and special thanks 
have been repeatedly voted to the Rev. 
E. R. Williamson, the Honorary Secre- 
tary, for his indefatigable zeal and con- 
stant attention to the business of the In- 
stitution. 
CROSBY HALL PREMIUMS. 

It has been announced, by the Com. 
mittee for the Restoration of Crosby 
Hall, that premiums to the amount of 
one hundred guineas will be awarded in 
the year 1838, for the best graphical and 
antiquarian illustrations of the Priory 
Chureh of St. Helen, Gresham College, 
and Crosby Hall. Paintings, drawings, 
and architectural designs; biographical 
memoirs and essays; poems, tales, and 
musical compositions, will be received. 

The following are among the subjects 
intended for illustration: —The founda- 
tion and consecration of St. Helen’s 
Priory, with plans and views.—The Pri- 
oress of St. Helen’s, granting a lease to 
Catanei Pinellii—Transfer of the lease 
from Pinelli to Crosby.— Crosby Place, 
from the Priory Garden.— Crosby Place, 
from the west, with triumphal entry of 
Edward 1V.—Sir John Crosby enter- 
taining the Grocers’ Company.— Funeral 
of Sir John Croshy.—Childermas Day, 
with procession of the Boy Bishop from 
St. Anthony’s School.—Crosby Place, 
from the East. Funeral of King Henry 
ViI.—The Gardens of Crosby Place; 
with Richard Duke of Gloucester, his 
wife, son, and attendants.—The Lord 
Mayor and Citizens doing homage to 
Richard I1I.—Richard III. preparing for 
his Coronation.—Richard III. giving au- 
dience to the Prior of Bolton, and the 
Craven tenantry.—Richard III. granting 
a Charter to the Heralds’ College.—Sir 
Bartholomew Reed eritertaining bis fel- 
low-citizens.—Sir Thomas More intro- 
ducing Holbein to Henry VIII.—Con- 
secration of a Prioress.—Bonvisi and his 
cotemporaries, English & Foreign.—Lady 
Mary Grey committed to the custody of 
Sir Thomas Gresham,— Visit of Queen 
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Elizabeth to Sir Thomas Gresham.—Sir 
John Spencer and his cotemporaries. -- The 
Countess of Pembroke and her family ; 
or any other subjects, having reference to 
the occupiers of Crosby Hall, the histery 
of the Priory, or the antiquities of the 
Parish. 

The antiquarian illustrations are to 
consist of separate essays, on the Archi- 
tecture of London under the Plantage- 
nets; on the Commercial History of 
London in the 15th century ; on the state 
of Literature and the Fine Arts under 
Edward IV. and Richard III; on the 
Heraldry of the 15th century; on the 
Music and Musiciaus, the Painting and 
Painters, the Sculpture and Sculptors, of 
the 15th century; on the English Nun- 
neries of the Benedictine order; the per- 
sonal history of Richard III., with an 
enquiry into the truth of the charges 


brought against him in the following 
reign. Memoirs of Catanei Pinelli, Sir 
John Crosby, Sir Bartholomew Reed, 
Sir John Rest, Sir Thomas More and 
his daughter Margaret Roper, Sir ‘Thos. 
Darcy, the Bonvisi family, Sir John 
Spencer and his daughter Lady Comp. 
ton, the Countess of Pembroke, the Duc 
de Sully, the Langham family, and other 
principal inhabitants of St. Helen’s parish, 
up to the’ close of the 17th century, with 
armorial bearings and genealogies. 

The premiums, we understand, will be 
awarded in sums of five guineas, ten gui- 
neas, or twenty guineas, according to the 
judgment of the umpires, who reserve to 
themselves the option of depositing in the 
British Museum, or other public library, 
such manuscripts as are not intended by 
the authors for immediate publication. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


Society or ANTIQUARIES, 

Jan. 14. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows of the Society, George Harrison 
Rogers Harrison, esq. Bluemantle Pur- 
suivant of Arms; Thomas William King, 
esq. Rouge Dragon Pursuivant of Arms ; 
Clement Tudway Swainston, esq. one of 
his Majesty’s Counsel ; and Walter Law- 
rence Lawrence, esq. of Sandywell Park 
near Cheltenham. Senor Joachim Jose 
da Costa de Macedo, Secretary of the 
Royal Academy of Sciences of Lisbon; 
and Mons. C. W. Allom, Ingenieur en 
Chef des Mines, Secretary to the Society 
of Antiquaries of France, and Corres- 
ponding Member of that of Edinburgh, 
were elected Foreign Members. 

Mr. Repton’s collections on ancient 
Female Head-dresses, and on the succes- 
sive fashions of wearing the hair, were 
continued, and concluded, 

Jan. 21, Mr. Amyot, Treas. in the chair. 

A. J. Kempe, Esq. F.S. A. exhibited 
354drawings, now in the possession of Mr. 
J. C. Smith, of Southampton Street, 
Fitzroy Square, from as many fictile 
vases and lamps found in the tombs of 
the ancient Incas of Peru, and brought 
to England in 1815 by General Parois- 
sien. These drawings are executed with 
the strictest attention to form, detail, and 
local colour, and with the most exquisite 
finish. The original articles from which 
they were taken, are in the possession, we 
understand, of Mrs. Cooke of Barnes, 
widow of the late Mr. George Cooke the 
engraver, under whose direction the draw- 
ings were made. Mr. Kempe pointed 
out the importance of these relics to 

Gent. Mac. Vor. V. 


RESEARCHES. 


philological inquiry (to use that term in 
its extended sense); and, if it were 
found that they strongly resembled in 
their decorations and form any of the fic- 
tile vessels manufactured by the nations 
of antiquity, that then a fair conclusion 
might be drawn that the great continent 
of America was peopled trom the same 
quarter. He remarked on the great im- 
probability that the first colonists pro- 
ceeded from the inhospitable eastern 
shore of the extreme north of Asia, and 
on the advanced state of civilization in 
which Mexico and Peru were found at 
their first discovery, compared with that 
of the tribes of North American Indians, 
of whom, indeed, there was evidence that 
they had either retrograded in a know- 
ledge of the arts, or that their territories 
had been occupied by a people of much 
greater acquirements in that way. He 
proceeded to show, on the authority of 
Plato, Seneca, and particularly of Dio- 
dorus Siculus, that the ancients had evi- 
dently some knowledge of the existence 
of the great continent of the western 
hemisphere; and that, as the Canary Is- 
lands were confidently supposed to have 
been peopled by the Carthaginians, so he 
entertained little doubt but Peru and 
Mexico were colonized from Pheenicia, 
the parent of Carthage itself. He ob- 
served that the magnitude of the Phe- 
nician vessels was quite sufficient for a 
voyage of great length, and that, after 
clearing the Pillars of Hercules(the Straits 
ot Gibraltar), a strong easterly wind would 
in thirty days have brought one of them te 
the coast of America much by the same 
track which — in ages 
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ursued. Now the Phoenicians and 
gyptians were both the descendants of 
Canaan, the parentof Ham. ‘The Egyp- 
tians were highly skilful in all the arts, 
and probably communicated that of the 
tter to the Phoenicians their next neigh- 
sone the Greeks, and other nations with 
whom they had intercourse. It is re- 
markable that in these Peruvian vases 
there is a decided identity of form with 
the antique vessels found in Egypt and 
in Greece; that the costume of the 
figures represented on them bears a strong 
resemblance to the Egyptian ; that in par- 
ticular there were numerous conjoined 
bottles, forming double or treble vessels 
united, exactly corresponding with those 
brought from Egypt by Mr. Sams, and 
deposited with his collection in the Bri- 
tish Museum (see specimens engraved in 
Gent. Mag. vol. cut. i. p. 313); and 
above all, that the ornament weil known 
as the Greek scroll was often repeated 
on the surface of these Peruvian fictile 
vases. The colour of the descendants of 
Ham in the old world, as is known from 
Egyptian paintings, was red ; and it is the 
general remark of chorographers that all 
the native Americans were of that tincture 
of complexion. This is a further corro- 
boration of their common descent. The 
learned author of the dissertation on the 
Prophecies, Bishop Newton, has shewn 
that the descendants of Canaan in the 
old world had all succumbed to that re- 
markable curse of subjugation pronounced 
against them by the patriarch of nations, 
Noah. If (added Mr. Kempe) the indi- 
genous Americans were derived through 
the Phoenicians from Ham, they also 
had further accomplished the immutable 
decree of Almighty God, for they had 
been entirely subdued by the Spaniards, 
the Portuguese, English and French, all 
children of the house of Japheth. “ God 
shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell 
in the tents of them, and Canaan shall be 
his servant.” — Genesis, ix. 27. The orna- 
mental shapes of the vessels resemble 
either animals or grotesque human heads, 
displaying great invention and_ spirit. 
Some are pointed at the bottom, like 
amphore. ‘There are some kindred spe- 
cimens in the British Museum, also 
brought from South America. 

Two letters were read trom the MS. 
volume communicated to the Society by 
Mr. Haliam during last session. ‘They 
were uddressed to Cardinal Wolsey by 
Archbishop Warham and Bishop Tun- 
stall, and related to a valuation of the 
incomes of the clergy, of which they were 
to contribute one fourth, as a loan to the 
King (Henry VIII). 

In p. 81, for “the Rev. Mr. Bower,” 
read Henry Bower, esq. of Doncaster, a 


Fellow of the Society; and for “the 
Lords Morley,” read the Lords Mauley. 





GREEK ANTIQUITIES IN AMERICA. 


A few years since there was found, 
near Monte Video, in South America, a 
stone with the following words in Greek 
written on it:—“ During the reign of 
Alexander, the son of Pkilip King of 
Macedon, in the 63d Olympiad, Ptolemy” 
—the remainder of the inscription could 
not be deciphered. This stone covered 
an excavation which contained two very 
ancient swords, a helmet, a shield, and 
several earthern amphore of large capa- 
city. On the handle of one of the swords 
was the portrait of a man, and on the 
helmet there was sculptured work repre- 
senting Achilles dragging the corpse of 
Hector round the walis of Troy. Pro- 
bably this Ptolemy was overtaken by a 
storm in the Great Ocean (as the ancients 
termed the Atlantic), and driven on the 
coast of South America. 





ROMAN PAVEMENTS AT PITNEY. 

We have heard with much concern 
that the very fine tessellated Roman 
pavement at Pitney, in Somersetshire, has 
been wantonly destroyed by the farmer 
on whose lands it stood; fortunately, 
however, its memory is preserved by a 
Jarge print, after a drawing by Mr. Ha- 
sell, the discoverer of it, and a circum- 
stantial account of it, as well as of the 
numerous Roman remains in the neigh- 
bourhood, by Sir R. C. Hoare, has been 
published by Nichols and Son, in a small 
octavo volume. 





PHGENICIAN HISTORY OF PHILO-BIBLIUS, 


The following particulars respecting 
this important discovery have been com- 
municated from Oporto:—“ A young 
German army physician has discovered in 
a convent here a complete copy of the 
nine books of the Phoenician History of 
Phylo-Biblius, which he translated into 
Greek from the Pheenician of Sanchonia- 
tho. It is properly a chronicle of the 
town of Byblos; but as that town was in 
alliance with Sidon, and in the sequel 
became dependent on Tyre, the history 
of these cities is very circumstantially 
related. Neither are the neighbouring 
cities, people, or dynasties neglécted, nor 
the coasts of the islands occupied by Phee- 
nician colonies. The eighth book is par- 
ticularly important ; a catalogue of all the 
troops, war-chariots, and ships of each 
town, and of each of the many dependent 
colonies. Only the colonies in Spain 
were independent, and allowed no persons 
from the mother country to visit their 
ports, except the merchants from Tyre.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 


Dec. 29. The King of the French 
opened the Session of the Chambers in 
a speech which, after bearing testimony 
to the flourishing state of the country, 
and to the progress of constitutional li- 
berty, announces the gratifying fact, that 
the “intimate union” between France 
and Great Britain “becomes daily more 
close ;” and in proof of this, he states, 
that his Majesty, our most gracious So- 
vereign, has offered his mediation in the 
dispute between France and the United 
States, and that it has been accepted by 
France. The Address to the King was 
voted by the Chamber of Deputies by 
246 to 47. In the course of the debate 
on the Address, the French Chamber of 
Deputies adopted by a large majority an 
amendment, expressive of the interest 
taken by France in the wrongs of suffer- 
ing Poland. 

The Government of France has de- 
clared itself satisfied with the explanation 
given by the American President, so that 
the dispute between the two countries 
may be considered as happily terminated. 

SPAIN. ; 

The civil war still rages, without any 
hopes of its immediate termination ; and, 
notwithstanding the convention which 
was entered into by the interposition 
of the British Government, to prevent 
the sacrifice of prisoners, the most hor- 
rible massacres have been perpetrated. 
At Barcelona, on the 4th of Jan., in con- 
sequence of its having been reported that 
Mina had been defeated by the Carlists 
with great loss, and that the latter had 
set fire to several villages, the populace 
immediately rose and attacked the cita- 
del, which was taken without much dif- 
ficulty. Upwards of 100 prisoners were 
massacred by the populace. The body 
of Colonel O'Donnell was horribly muti- 
lated. The disturbance continued on the 
5th. The lives of all persons suspected 
of Carlism were threatened. Upon re- 
ceiving an account of these disorders, 
General Mina left San Lorenzo for Bar- 
celona. 

Accounts from Bayonne state, that on 
the 8th an engagement took place be- 
tween the 6th battalion of Navarre, under 
Brigadier Don Pablo Sauz, and a column 
of 2,000 Christinos, commanded by Ge- 
neral Aldama, who were escorting a con- 


voy from Puente la Reina. The Chris. 
tinos had 18 killed and 30 wounded; and 
the Carlists 10 killed and 20 wounded. 
The expedition into Catalonia was still 
in progress of organization, The main 
force of the Carlists was stationed along 
the Vittoria road, from Tolosa to Salinas. 


PORTUGAIL.. 


The new Portuguese Ministry has 
entered upon its labours by refusing to 
py any longer the pension settled on 

ord Beresford. M. de Campos is re- 
ported to have answered a recent claim 
for the payment of the pension, by say- 
ing that «* ‘The law of Portugal says, that 
any officer claiming pay from the Govern- 
ment must bring vouchers from three 
respectable persons, proving that he has 
never espoused, in any way, the interests 
of the Usurper, Don Miguel, whilst hold- 
ing the reins of Government. Are you 
prepared in this respect?”—“ No,” was 
the reply.—*+ Well, then, Sir (rejoined 
the Minister,) 1 have documents clearly 
establishing the fact of Lord Beresford’s 
having warmly espoused the Usurper’s 
interest.” 

ASIA, 

The Circassians have addressed to the 
Courts of Europe a declaration of inde- 
pendence of Russia, in which they man. 
fully state their claims to freedom, and 
affirm that their efforts have been success- 
ful, the Autocrat having opened commu. 
nications to bargain for the retreat of 
20,000 men enveloped by the hardy moun- 
taineers, and to make arrangements for 
an exchange of prisoners. 

The Journal of Odessa describes the 
ravages of a dreadful earthquake, which 
occurred on the 25th of August, at Kais- 
sarich (the ancient Caesarea in Cappa- 
docia), and the surrounding villages. 
About 2,000 houses were destroyed in 
that city. All the inhabitants that could 
effect their escape fled into the country, 
but about 150 perished in the falling 
ruins. The destruction in the villages, 
to the distance of 140 miles, was terrific, 
—some were quite swallowed up, and the 
place of one of them, Kermetzi, was oc- 
cupied by a large lake. 


AFRICA. 


Accounts from Algiers state, that the 
French arms have been signally success- 
ful against Abdel Kader, whose troops 
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have been twice defeated and finally dis- 
persed; he himself had taken flight to 
the mountains, and his capital, Mascara, 
was. entered on the 6th by the French. 
There seems to have been some hard 
fighting. The Duke of Orleans, who 
was with the expedition as a volunteer, 
was wounded, but not seriously. 


AMERICA, 


The Message of the American Presi- 
dent, which had been most anxiously 
looked for by the European States, has 
been received with the utmost. satisfac- 
tion. From this document, it appears 
that both her foreign and domestic rela- 
tions are in the most flourishing condi- 
tion; but there is not, however, the least 
allusion to the disturbances in the south- 
ern provinces, arising from the iniquitous 
system of slavery, which still disgraces 
the western hemisphere. On the ques- 
tion between the Governments of the 
United States and France, the language 
of the President is calm, firm, and strong, 
but such as to leave every hope of peace ; 
the French Chambers having recognised 
the wisdom of preferring an act of strict 
justice to an absurd resentment of an 
imaginary indignity. Alluding to the 
dispute with France, the President de- 
clares, that it was not his intention, in 
his Message to Congress, ‘* to menace or 
insult the Government of France,”—that 
it is his duty to lay before the Congress 
the condition of the country in its foreign 
and domestic relations,—that the discus- 
sions which follow concern only the 
Americans themselves, —and that for 
any thing said or done by the different 
branches of the Government, they are 
responsible only to their constituents or 
to one another. “ When our discussions,” 
says General Jackson, “ terminate in acts, 
our responsibility to foreign Powers com- 
mences, not as individuals, but as a na- 
tion. The principle which calls in ques- 


tion the President for the language of 


his Message, would equally justify a fo- 
reign Power in demanding explanation of 
the language used in the report of a com- 
mittee, or by a member in debate.—The 
honour of my country,” proceeds the Ge- 
neral, “ shall never be stained by an apo- 
logy from me, for the statement of truth, 
and the performance of duty; nor can I 
give any explanation of my official acts, 
except such as is due to integrity and 
justice, and consistent with the princi- 
ples on which our institutions have been 
framed.” 

A most awful conflagration occurred 
at New’ York on the 15th December, by 
which about 600 buildings were destroy- 
ed, comprising the most valuable district 
of the city, including the entire destruc- 
tion of the Exchange, the Post Office, 
and an immense number of stores. The 
fire raged incessantly for upwards of fif- 
teen hours. ‘The shipping along the line 
of wharfs suffered greatly; several ves- 
sels were totally destroyed. ‘The pro- 
perty consumed is estimated at 20,000,000 
dollars. In the midst of this terrible 
visitation, it is, however, consolatory to 
see the elastic energy of the people. In- 
stead of wasting their time in despon- 
dency over this frightful desolation, the 
whole population seems on the alert to 
repair the mischief. Plans of rebuilding 
on an improved seale, and modes of bor.. 
rowing money for that purpose, on sound 
securities, are under arrangement. The 
energy of the inhabitants, and the ready 
manner in which the banks had offered to 
make advances to the different insurance 
companies, as well as to private indivi- 
duals, would avert, it was expected, a 
commercial crisis. 

The Mexican colony at Texas, com- 
posed of natives of the United States, 
have issued a declaration of independence 
of the Mexican Government. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY, 


The abundance of unemployed capital, 
in addition to the improvements of sci- 
ence, and the superabundance of labour, 
has recently given an impulse to Railway 
undertakings which could scarcely have 
ever been anticipated. ‘There are at pre- 
sent three plans before the public for 
communication between London and the 
north of England by railways :—1st. The 
line from London to Birmingham, and 
thence to Manchester and Liverpool, 


by the great North-Western line, and the 
works of which are in a course of con- 
struction ; 2nd. The North-Eastern Line, 
from London by way of Cambridge and 
Lineoln, and thence to York and Leeds; 
and 3d. The Central Railway, from Lon- 
don to Leeds, by way. of Coventry and 
Derby. The last line will be in the 
hands of three companies of proprietors, 
each of them independent of the others, 
but mutually feeding each other's lines, 
namely, first, the London and Birming- 
ham Company, whose line, in this direc- 
tion, extends to Rugby or Coventry; next 
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the Central Midland Company, whose 
line extends from Coventry, by Leicester 
and Nottingham, to Derby; and third, 
the Leeds and Derby Company, whose 
line commences at Derby, and is continued 
by Chesterfield, Rotherham, Barnsley, 
and Wakefield, to Leeds. 

The multiplication of Railways in the 
neighbourhood of Neweastle is remark- 
able. Thereare not less than four at this 
moment actually in progress; namely, 
the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway, the 
Hebburn and Blaydon Railway, the Sun- 
derland and Durham Railway, and the 
Durham Junction Railway, which is es- 
timated to cost 110,000/.; the Gates- 
head, South Shields, and Monkwear- 
mouth Railway, which is estimated at 
150,000/.; the Morpeth and Shields Rail- 
way (formerly Morpeth and Newcastle, 
with a branch to Shields), estimated at 
70,000/.; and the Newcastle and North 
Shields Railway, the expense of which is 
calculated at 120,000/. Two of these, 
the Brandling Junction Railway and the 
Gateshead, South Shields, and Monk- 
wearmouth Railway, are rival schemes, 
both companies proposing to go over, as 
nearly as may be, the same ground. 

That magnificent relic of antiquity, 
Nunney Castle, and the estate, with the 
manors of Nunney Castle and Nunney 
Maudlin, co. Somerset, together with the 
perpetual advowson of the rectory, have 
been purchased by the Rev. John Ire- 
land, of Rockfield-house, in the parish of 
Nunney. 

A new chapel of ease and burial ground 
at Whitchurch, Salop, were lately conse- 
crated by the Bishop of that diocese. ‘The 
chapel and parsonage were built from 
funds left by the late Rector of that 
parish, the Earl of Bridgewater. The 
present Countess of Bridgewater pur- 
chased the land, and presented it to the 
parish. ° 

Dec. 14. A chapel of ease was conse- 
crated by the Bishop of Lichfield and 
Coventry, at Mere Green in the parish of 
Sutton Coldfield, Warwickshire, when a 
collection of 45. was made at the doors. 
The chapel is a good specimen of the 
simple Gothic, and was designed and exe- 
cuted under the superintendence of Mr. 
D. R. Hill, Architect, of Birmingham. 
B, F. Hacket, esq. was the donor of the 
site on which it was built; he also con- 
tributed the pulpit. The communion 
table and a service of plate were given by 
Miss Perkins, out of the profits arising 
from the sale of a little Poem, entitled, 
‘** Flora and Pomona’s Fete,” (see Gent. 
Mag. for Oct. 1834). The bell was given 
by Thomas Holbeche, Esq. and a hand- 


some stone font and two beautiful oak 
chairs were presented by Mr. Studholm, 
the builder. The chapel is calculated to 
hold 588 persons. 

Dec. 23. Rushton Hall, Northamp- 
tonshire, the splendid residence of W. 
W. Hope, esq. was wholly destroyed by 
fire, which is supposed to have originated 
in the flues being over-heated. The 
house was furnished in a most costly man- 
ner, and contained a collection of valuable 
pictures. The amount of property de- 
stroyed is reported to exceed 30,0002. of 
which only 8000/ was covered by in- 
surance. 

Jan. 18. A great meeting of the Bir- 
mingham Political Union was held at the 
new Town Hall, Mr. Attwood in the 
chair, at which it was unanimously re- 
solved to present an Address to his Ma- 
jesty and a petition to the House of Com- 
mons, praying for a thorough, substantial, 
but safe reform of the House of Lords, 
a more efficient measure of Corporation 
Reform, a correction of the acknowledged 
abuses of the Irish Church, and “the 
establishment of a prudent and judicious, 
but effective, system of Poor Laws for 
Ireland.” A few days after this meeting 
appeared a protest from the “ Birming- 
ham Political Unionists and Conserva- 
tives,” disclaiming the political sentiments 
avowed by the above body, and contain- 
ing a list of upwards of 1200 signatures 
of the most intluential gentlemen of the 
town. ‘* We deny (say the signers of the 
Protest) that on any occasion, ‘the in- 
habitants of Birmingham intrusted’ these 
persons with any power, authority, or 
right to represent them in any way what- 
ever. We deny that they do in fact re- 
present either the property, the respect- 
ability, or the opinions of this town, and 
we take this step with a view to disabuse 
the public mind as to the nature and pre- 
tensions of the proposed meeting, and 
that the character of this town may be no 
longer compromised and its commercial 
interests injured by the proceedings of the 
Political Union.” 





An observatory has recently been 
erected by two spirited individuals, named 
Dix, in Long-lane, near St. George’s 
church, Southwark, and within ten mi- 
nutes’ walk of the bridges. The obser- 
vatory is upwards of 60 feet in height, 
moving on a rotatory plain, fixed upon a 
platform 40 feet at the base, and having a 
telescope 30 feet long, with object glasses 
14 inches in diameter, grained and fitted 
by an eminent optician. 

Dec, 25. On the Serpentine River 
seven lives were lost by the breaking 
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of the ice. Fifteen persons were-im- 
mersed at once, but eight of them were 
recovered by the exertions of the Hu- 
mane Society’s agents. On the same 
day two lives were also lost on the Canal 
in St. James’s Park. The Humane 
Society's assistants were the means of 
saving the lives of numbers who were im- 
mersed during the day. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
DRURY LANE. 


Jan. 5. Auber’s Fairy Opera, Le 
Cheval de Bronze, was produced in its per- 
fect and primeval state, as originally per- 
formed in Paris. The Plot is mainly 
similar to the Covent Garden version, 
extravagant, novel, and Chinese. M. 
Scribe is the inventor of the dramatic 


[Feb. 


rtion, which has been done into Eng- 
ish by Mr. Bunn, and M. Auber has, in 
his peculiar style, followed up with amaz- 
ing spirit the indescribably comic inci- 
dents in which the piece abounds; there 
is little depth or sentiment in the music, 
but the whole is sprightly and elegant. 
The scenery by Messrs. Grieve is very 
gorgeous and beautiful. ‘ 


CovENT GARDEN. 


Miss Helen Faucit has made a tri- 
umphant debut in the arduous character 
of Julia, in the Hunchback. We have 
long felt the deficiency of a first-rate 
tragic actress, (Miss Remble’s reign, if 
sO it may be called, was brief indeed) and 
we may now hope that it will in a short 
time be filled up by the apparent genius 
of Miss Faucit. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Oct. 28. Knighted, Wm. Chas. Ellis, esq. 
M.D. of Hanwell, Middlesex. ol 

Dec. 8. Cheshire Yeomanry Cavalry, Lieut.- 
Col. W. Egerton to be Lieut.-Colonel Com- 
mandant. 

Dec. 12. 3d Foot, Lieut.-Col. M. Beres- 
ford to be Col.—20th Foot, Major W. James to 
be Lieut-Col.—Capt. T. S. Pratt to be Major.— 
93d Foot, Capt. R. Sparks to"be Major.—Unat- 
tached, Capt. A. Grant to be Major. 

Dec. 24. James Dawkins, of Over Norton, 
co. Oxford, and Richmond in Surrey, esq. 
eldest son of Henry Dawkins, esq. of Stand- 
linch, Wilts, by Lady Juliana, dau. of Charles 
3d Earl of Portmore, K.T. to take the name of 
Colyear before that of Dawkins, and bear the 
arms of Colyear in the second quarter. 

Jan. 5, 1836. The Hon. George Sulyarde 
Stafford Jerningham, to be Secretary to his 
Majesty’s Legation at Turin; and Sir Alex. 
Malet, Bart. to be Secretary to his Majesty’s 
Legation at the Hague. 

Jan. 8. 15th Light Dragoons, Lt.-Gen. Sir 
R. Wilson, Knt. to be Col.—6lst Foot, Brevet 
Major E. Charlton to be Major.—69th Foot, 
Lieut.-Gen. J. Vincent to be Col.—Brevet, 
Lieut.-Col. Sir H. Bethune to have the local 
rank of Major-Gen. in Asia ; Capt. J. Michael, 
to be Major in the East Indies only~ 

Jan. 19. Sir C. C. Pepys to be Lord Chan- 
cellor; the Right Hon. H. Bickersteth to be 
Master of the Rolls ; the former to be Baron 
Cottenham, of Cottenham, co. Cambridge ; 
and the latter to be Baron Langdale, of Lang- 
dale, co. Westmoreland. 

Lady Mary Eliz. wife of Sir John Campbell, 
Attorney-general, to be a Baroness of the 
United Kingdom, with remainder to her heirs 
male, by the title of Baroness Stratheden, of 
Cupar, co. Fife. : oh 

Jan. 19. Herefordshire Militia, Lord Visc. 
Eastnor to be Colonel. 





EccvestasticAL PREFERMENTSs. 


Rev. W. G. Broughton, (late Archdeacon of 
New South Wales) to be Bp. of Australia. 

Rev. H. Walter to be Archd. of Dorset. 

Rev. W. Ball, Rossory R. co. Fermanagh. 

Rev. H. L. Bamford, Aconbury P.C, co. Heref. 


=. . . E. Bates, Stratton Audley P.C. co. 

ucks, 

Rev. D. Brent, Grendon V. co. Northampton. 

Rev. E. Close, Emley V. co. Tipperary. 

Rev. J. Dewar, Church of Salin, Isle of Mull. 

Rev. F. J. Foxton, Wix P.C. co. Essex. 

Rev. G. H. Franks, Misterton R. co. Leicester. 

Rev. T. Gaskin, St. Clement’s V. Cambridge. 

Rev. J. Gibson, Garston P.C. Lancashire. 

Rev. W. Godfrey, Stoke Prior V. co. Worc. 

Rev. E. Gould, Sproughton R. Suffolk. 

= H. A. Greaves, Stonehouse Chapel P.C. 

von. 

~— St. Vincent L. Hammick, Milton Abbott 
. Devon. 

Rev. 'T. Heathcote, Lavington V. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. J. Jones, Little Marcie R. co. Hereford. 

Rev. H. Kingsmill, Chewton Mendip V. Som. 

Rev. — Maginn, Castletown Roche R. co. Cork. 

Rev. S. Midleton, Long Stratton R. Norfolk. 

Rev. E. Nottidge, Black Notley R. co. Essex. 

Rev. M. Perrin, Kilsallaghan V. co. Dublin. 

kev. W. A. Pruen, St. Helen’s R. Worcester. 

Rev. C. E. Plater, new River V. Kent. 

Rev. W. Rogers, Marshaltown V. co. Cloyne. 

Rey. E. B. Shaw, Narborough R. co. Leic. 

Rev. C. V. Shuckburgh, Whiteparish V. Wilts. 

Rev. Regin. Smith, West Statford R. Dorset. 

Rev. T. Spencer, Wingfield R. Wilts. 

Rev. — Steble, Royton P.C. co. Lanc. 

Rev. W. Wayman, Great Thurlow V. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Williamson, Headingley P.C. co. 


York. 
Rev. G. Wingfield, Tickencote R. co. Rutland. 





CHAPLAINS. 


Rev. Dr. Cooke, Rev. H. Shute, Rev. T. Ste- 
phens, Rev. H. Richards, to be Chaplains to 
the Duke of Beaufort. 

Rev. Bentinck Lethem Hawkins, to the Duke 
of Cambridge. 

Rev. J. Lever, to the Earl of Charleville. 

Rev. J. B. Schomberg, to Lord Crewe. 

Rev. M. Hewson, and Rev. G. Simpson, to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 





Civit PREFERMENT. 


Rev. Woodthorpe Collett, M.A. Master ‘of 
Woodbridge Free Grammar School. 
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BIRTHS. 


Oct. 17. At Bruton Vicarage, Somerset, the 
wife of the Rev. S. H. Cassan, a son. 

Dec. 7. In Grosvenor-street, Walworth, 
Mrs. Peter Taylor Poussett, a son.——9. At 
Falmouth, the wife of the Rev. W. Harvey, a 
dau.—17. At the Vicarage, Meriden, the wife 
of the Hon. and Rev. W. Somerville, a son. 
—17. At Doddershall-park, Bucks, the wife 
of the Rev. J. R. Pigott, a son.——At Haw- 
thorns, Harehatch, the wife of the Rev. P. H. 
Nind, a dau.— At Leigh House, the lady of 
Sir Thos. Fellowes, a dau.——_18. At Brighton, 
the wife of Major John Luard, a son.—19. At 
Roehampton, the wife of the Hon. J. T. Leslie 
Melville, a son.—-20. At Compton Basset, 
Mrs. Walker Heneage, a son.——At Ports- 
mouth, the wife of H. St. John Medley, esq. 
banker, a dau.—-At_ Bradenham Rectory, 
Bucks, the wife of the Rev. J. King, a son.—— 
21. At St. George’s Hill, Somersetshire, the 
wife of the Rev. H. Mirehouse, a son.—23. 
At the Oaks, Surrey, the lady of the Right 
Hon. Sir C. E. Grey, a dau.—_—24.. At Wind- 
sor, ‘the wife of Captain Mathew, M.P. 
Coldstream Guards, a son.——At Southfield, 
Fifeshire, the wife of Lieut.-Col. Cheape, 
Bengal Engineers, a dau.—25. At the Earl 
of Derby’s, Grosvenor-sq. the Right Hon. 
Lady Stanley, a dau.—At Stonesfield rec- 
tory, Oxon, the wife of the Rev. F. Robinson, 
a son.— 27. In Wyndham-pl. the Right Hon. 
Lady Charles Churchill, a son.—29. At Cre- 
diton, the wife of the Rev. Arthur Grueber, 
Vicar of Colebrook, a dau.——3l. At Arran 
Lodge, Bognor, the wife of the Rev. J. Pear- 
son, rector of East Horndon, Essex. a son. 

Lately. The lady of Sir Edw. Knatchbull, 
Bart. a son. 

Jan. 2. At Bath, the wife of T. Upton, esq. 
of Ingmire Hall, Westmoreland, a son.—3. At 
Litchtield, the wife of the Rev. Spencer Ma- 
dan, M.A. of Christ Church, a son.——4. At 
Twickenham, the wife of the Rev. F. Sturmer, 
a son.—aAt Brookland-park, Hants, the wife 
of Lieut.-Col. O’ Meara, a son.—5. At Ald- 
worth, Berks, the wife of the Rev. J. T. Austin, 
a dau.— At Oystermouth, near Swansea, the 
wife of the Rev. S. Davies, a son and heir.—— 
6. At Maidstone, the lady of Sir Keith A. Jack- 
son, . a son.——7. At Leamington, the 
wite of Col. Talbot, a dau.——At Prestbury, 
Gloucestershire, the wife of the Rev. J. Ed- 
wards, a son.— 8s. At Ostend, Belgium, the 
wife of the Rev. Chas. Clifton, a son.—10. 
The Lady Alicia Peel, a dau.——11. po Upper 
Sackville-street, Dublin, the lady of Sir J. P. 
Orde, Bart. a dau.——At the house of her 
father, the Earl of Liverpool, the Viscountess 
Milton, relict of the late Viscount Milton, a 
dau. he Hon. W. T. Spencer, 2d son of 
Earl Fitzwilliam, will thus succeed to his 
Father’s titles and estates.}——15. At Cul- 
lompton Vicarage, the wife of the Rev. Wil- 
liam Sykes, a dau.——17. In New Burlington- 
street, Mrs. Richard Bentley, a son.—At 
Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar-school, St.Olave’s, 
Southwark, the wife of the Rev. C. Mackenzie, 
a dau.——18. At Bromham Rectory, the wife 
of the Rev. S. W. Barnett, a son.——19. At 
Warwick House, Cheltenham, the wife of the 
Rev. D. Steele Perkins, of Orton Hall, Leices- 
ter, a son and heir.—In Dorset-street, Port- 
man-sq. the wife of the Rev. G. H. Hasker, a 
dau.—20. At West Wickham, Kent, Lady 
Anna Maria Courtenay, a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 12. The Rev. Thos. Browne, of Christ’s 
Hospital, to Mary, eldest dau. of the late J. 
Webb, esq. of Lee Hall, Staffordshire. 

Dec. 9. At Weymouth, G. D. Scott, esq. of 
the King’s Dragoon Guards, to Frederica Har- 
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riet, second dau. of E. Broderip, esq. of Wey- 
mouth.—12, At Bath, T. Conway Kobing, 
esq. of Wells, to Eliza Martha, eldest dau. of 
the late Benj. Cracknell, D.D. of Devonshire- 
pl.—l4. At Hacford, the Rev. W. Atthill, jun. 
of Brandiston-hall, Norfolk, to Sarah, dau. of 
Guy Lloyd, of Croghan-house, co. Roscommon, 
5. At Mundesley, in Norfolk, T. Martin, 
esq. of London, to Eliz. dau. of the Rev. R. 
Steele, | my u. of the late Sir Parker 
Steele, . of Dublin.—16. At Eyton, near 
Leominster, the Rev. J. Sell, of mghope, 
Gloucester, to Anne, eldest dau. of the late 
Rev. J. Langhorne, Vicar of Little Grimsby, 
Lincoln.—19. At Leamington, the Rev. J. 
Wilson, of Thickthorn, to Clara, relict of the 
Rev. R. Gilbert, rector of Setrington, York- 
shire.——21. At Powerscourt, co. Wicklow, 
the Hon. A. Stuart, third son of the Earl 
Castlestuart, to the Hon. C. Wingfield, sister 
to Lord Powerscourt.——22. At St. George’s, 
Hanover-sq. G. S. Buck, esq. of Hartland Ab- 
bey, near Bideford, to Lady Eliz. O’Bryen, 4th 
dau. of the Marg. of Thomond.——23. At 
Gloucester, the Rev. H. Shute, of Pembroke 
College, Oxford, to Sarah Frances, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Dr. Hall, Master of Pembroke.—— 
26. The Hon. J. Duncan Bligh, brother of the 
late Earl of Darnley, to Eliz. Mary, only dau. 
of T. Gisborne, esq. M.P.——29. At Worfield, 
Wm. 8. Davenport, esq. of Davenport House, 
Shropshire, to Catharine Louisa, dau. of S. P. 
Marindin, esq. of Chesterton.——30. At Chal- 
font St. Giles, Bucks, H. Plumptre Gipps, of 
Lincoln’s-inn, esq. to Marianne, sister to the 
present Sir W. Lawrence Young, Bart. M.P. 
——30. At Gloucester, the Rev. Hardwicke 
Shute to Sarah Frances, eldest dau. of the Rey. 
Dr. Hall, Preb. of Gloucester.——31. At Ken- 
sington, George de Boscoe, eldest son of T. 
Attwood, esq. M.P. for Birmingham, to Mary, 
eldest dau. of W. Medley, esq. of Montague- 
1. Russell-sq.—At Derby, the Rev. Wm. 
‘letcher, Head Master of Derby Grammar 
School, to Jane, second dau. of J. Bainbrigge, 
esq.—At St. Pancras, Peter Morrison, of 
Torrington-sq. esq. to Ellen, fourth dau. of 
Burton Brown, esq. of Brunswick-sq. —— At 
West Rownton, Yorkshire, the Rev. J. Higgin- 
son, to Mary Maria Hester, dau. of the Kev. 
M. J. Wynyard, rector of West Rownton. 

Lately. At Edmonton, T. J. Hammond, 
esq. of the Madras Army, to Anne, dau. of 
the Rev. D. Warren, late vicar of Edmonton. 

Jan. 2. At ey yo Malpas, esq. 
Barrister-at-law, to Miss Georgiana Ann, 2d 
dau. of Major Sparrow.——4. At Pembroke, 
Capt. H. Mitchell, Royal Marines, to Con- 
stance, dau. of the late Cap. R. Bullen, 2d Drag. 
and niece of Capt. Sir C. Bullen.——5. At Tri- 
nity Church, Marylebone, Allen A. Macono- 
chie, esq. eldest son of the Hon. Lord Meadow- 
bank, to Ellen, dau. of T. Wiggin, esq.—aAt 
Bath, Chas. Darby, esq. 52d Be Native 
Infantry, son of E. Darby, esq. of Aston Hall, 
Herts, to Eliza Harriet, eidest dau. of the late 
Major Browne, 67th Foot.——6. At Clifton, 
Thos. Clements Parr, esq. barrister, to Julia 
Eliz. eldest dau. of C. A. Elton, esq. and grand- 
dau. of Sir A. Elton, Bart.——7. At Kincardine 
Castle, Perthsh. the Rev. J. B. Atkinson, rector 
of Kingston, Isle of Wight, to Jane Isabella, 
fifth dau. of the late J. Johnston, esq¢.—aAt 
St. George’s, Hanover-sq. J. Dodd Lydall, esq. 
of Henley-upon-Thames, banker, to Eliz. 
Mary, only dau. of C. ‘Hawthorne, esq. of 

ng.—8. At Paris, W. Milliken, esq. 

Manager of the Provincial Bank of Ireland, at 
Mallow, to Helen Juliet, dau. of the Right 
Hon. Lady Caroline Drummond, of Fitzroy- 
street, London.——At St. George’s, Hanover- 
sq. - Harry Moore, esq. of Blandford, 
Dorset, to Lydia Eliza, dau. of the late Major 
Brooke, of the 48th Foot. 
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OBITUARY. 


Manrcnioness or SALissury. 


Nov. 27. By a fire, which burnt down” 


the west wing of Hatfield House, in her 
86th year, the Most Hon. Mary-Amelia, 
Marchioness dowager of Salisbury. 

Her Ladyship was born Aug. 16,1750, 
the second daughter of Wills first Mar- 
quis of Downshire, by Lady Margaretta 
FitzGerald, only daughter of Robert 
nineteenth Earl of Kildare, and sister to 


James first Duke of Leinster. At the- 


age of twenty-three she was married, 
Dec. 2, 1773, to James seventh Earl and 
afterwards (in 1789) the first Marquess 
of Salisbury; who died June 13, 1823, 
having had issue by her, four children: 
the present Lady Cowley, the Marchio- 
ness of Westmeath, the present Marquess 
of Salisbury, and Lady Caroline Cecil, 
who died in childhood in 1797. 

The Marchioness of Salisbury was al- 
ways considered one of the foremost 
leaders of haut ton. She was a woman of 
very vigourous constitution; was cele- 
brated as being an excellent horsewoman 
and a very bold rider; and even to the 
last, at her advanced period of life, was in 
the constant habit of taking equestrian 
exercise. 

For more than a fortnight after the fire 
by which her Ladyship lost her life, the 
state of the ruins prevented the recovery 
of any remains of her person. At length, 
some mutilated portions were found, 
upon which an inquest was held on the 
16th Dec., and we give the following ex- 
tracts from the evidence :— 

Wm. Lloyd Thomas, surgeon—I have 
examined the bones now produced; they 
are the bones of a human being. They 
consist in part of a portion of the lower 
jaw, and, from its peculiar formation, I 
have no doubt it was that of the late dow- 
ager Marchioness of Salisbury. There 
were also found portions of nearly all the 
bones, and a number of articles of jewel- 
lery, immediately under the deceased’s 
dressing room. 

Elizabeth Nutley, one of the house- 
maids :—I had occasion to go to her La- 
dyship’s apartments a few minutes before 
five. She was writing at a table in her 
dressing-room. ‘Two candles were burn- 
ing on the table, in large upright candle- 
sticks. She asked me fora third, in a 
flat candlestick, which I brought and put 
on the table. The table was a kidney 
table, and rather narrow. I left her writ- 
ing. Her jewellery was in her bed-room, 
which adjoins her dressing-room. She was 
quite well when I left her, and no one 
was in the room with her. The whole 


height of rooms is destrgyed. About six 
o'clock, Mrs. Brown, a needle-woman at 


work in the house, came down to the. 


housemaid’s room and told us there was 
a strong smell of fire in the west wing. 
Two or three of us immediately ran out 
to endeavour to trace the source of it, 
and in a short time we went to the de- 
ceased’s bedroom. On opening the door, 
we found it full of smoke. I called out, 
but received no answer. The deceased 
was in the room at the time, and has not 
since been seen or heard of. Several ar- 
ticles of jewellery, now produced, I re- 
cognise as having belonged to the de- 
ceased, particularly a part of a chain 
which she had on when I went into her 
room, I also recognize a pair of nail 
scissors now produced, and a portion of 
the flat candlestick I took in to her. 

The jury returned for their verdict, 
that the deceased had been accidentally 
burned to death. 

The funeral took place in the morning 
of Sunday, Dee. 20, at the early hour of 
half- past eight, in order to secure as much 
privacy as possible. The townspeople 
were scarcely aware of what was about to 
take place, when the park gates were 
thrown open, and the mournful proces- 
sion was seen issuing through them in the 
following order: Two mutes, with staves, 
a man bearing a large plume, supported by 
two mutes; the Rev. Mr. Faithful, Rec- 
tor of Hatfield, and Chaplain to the Mar- 
quis, and Dr. Thomas, his Lordship’s 
medical attendant; then followed the 
remains of the late Marchioness, in a 
handsome coffin covered with scarlet 
cloth, borne by eight workmen of his 
Lordship’s, and the pall held by eight of 
the oldest servants of the household. The 
Marquis of Salisbury and Lord Cowley 
next followed, with Lord Marcus Hill, 
and the Hon. Mr. Talbot. The whole 
retinue of servants, male and female, of 
the Marquis, and the late Dowager Mar- 
chioness, followed two and two. The 
funeral service was most impressively 
performed by the Rev. Mr. Faithful, and 
the ceremony was concluded by 9 o’clock, 
when the procession returned in the same 
order to the house. 


° 





Lorp Warp. 

Dec. 6. At Himley Hall, Stafford- 
shire, aged 54, the Right Hon. and Rev. 
William Humble Ward, tenth Lord 
Ward of Birmingham (1664). 

He was the only child of Humble 
Ward, esq. barrister-at-law, by Susannah 
Beecroft. He was amember of Queen’s 
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college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. as 6th Junior Optime 1803, and 
M.A. 1806. We believe he was pre- 
sented in 1830 by his kinsman the late 
Earl of Dudley to the rectory of Hiniley, 
which had formerly been held by his grand- 
father the Rev. William Ward, younger 
brother to John who succeeded to the title 
of Lord Ward in 1740, and was created 
Viscount Dudley and Ward in !763. He 
succeeded to the barony of Ward on the 
death of the Earl of Dudley March 5, 1833. 

Lord Ward married May 22, 1816, 
Amelia, second daughter of William 
Cooch Pillans,-of Bracondale, in Nor- 
folk, esq. and by that lady, who survives 
him, had issue two sons and three daugh- 
ters :—1. the Right Hon. William now 
Lord Ward, born in 1817; 2. the Hon. 
Julia-Susannah; 3. the Hon. Amelia, 
who died in 1830, in her twelfth year; 4. 
the Hon. Humble Dudley Ward ; and 5. 
the Hon. Anna-Maria, who died an infant 
in 1824, The present Lord Ward inhe- 
rits estates, the annual value of which is 
estimated at 150,000. 





Lorpv VERNON. 

Nov. 18. At Gibraltar, in his 56th 
year, the Right Hon. George- Charles Ve- 
nables Vernon, fourth Lord Vernon, Ba- 
ron of Kinderton, co. Chester (1762); 
nephew to his Grace the Archbishop of 
York. 

His Lordship was born Dec 4, 1779, 
the eldest son of Henry the third Lord 
Vernon, by his first wite Elizabeth-Re- 
becca-Anne, daughter and heir of Sir 
Charles Sedley, Bart. 

He succeeded to the title on the death 
of his father March 27, 1829. 

His Lordship had taken Lady Vernon 
in his yacht to Gibraltar, to pass the win- 
ter there, in consequence of the delicate 
state of herhealth. He intended to come 
to England fora short visit, when he was 
suddenly carried off by dysentery. 

In Lord Vernon the Liberal portion of 
the Upper House loses an unflinching 
supporter. His charities were extensive, 
and dictated by the kindest feelings, and 
were most liberally directed to persons 
who had suffered reverses or decay of for- 
tune. He was a great friend to the arts, 
and particularly attached to the science 
of ship building, in which he was the ear- 
liest and strongest supporter of the system 
of the present Surveyor of the Navy, Capt. 
Symonds. His body was brought in his 
yacht to Liverpool, and taken for inter- 
ment to the family mausoleum at Sud- 
bury Hall, Derbyshire. 

Lord Vernon married, Aug. 25, 1802, 
Frances- Maria, only daughter of the late 
Right Hon. Admiral Sir John Borlase 

Gent. Mac. Vot. Y. 


Warren, Bart. and G.C.B. and by that 
lady, who survives him, has left issue an 
only son, the Right Hon. George-John 
Vernon, who was born in 1803, and mar- 
ried in 1824 Isabella-Caroline, eldest 
daughter of Cuthbert Ellison, esq. for- 
merly M.P. for Newcastle; by whom he 
has issue two sons and two daughters. 





Lievt.-Gren. Lorp Hartianp. 

Dec. 8. In Grosvenor-place, aged 69, 
the Right Hon. Thomas Mahon, second 
Lord Hartland, of Stokestown, co. Ros- 
common (1800), a Lieutenant- General in 
the army, and Lord Lieutenant of. the 
County of Sligo. 

His Lordship was born Aug. 2, 1766, 
the eldest son of Maurice first Lord Hart- 
land, by the Hon. Catharine Moore, fourth 
daughter of Stephen first Viscount Mount- 
cashell, and great-aunt to the present Earl 
of Mounteashell. (This venerable lady 


‘is still living, being now in her ninety- 


fourth year.) 

He was madea Major in thearmy Nov. 
26, 1794, and appointed to the 24th light 
dragoons April 25, 1796; was promoted 
to a Lieut -Colonelcy in the 9th dragoons 
Jan. 1797; Colonel in the army Oct. 30, 
1805; Major-General June 4, 1811 ; and 
Lieut.-General Aug. 12, 1819. As Ma- 
jor-General he served for a considerable 
period on the staff at Kinsale, in Ireland. 

His Lordship married, August 16, 1811, 
Catharine, eldest daughter of James Top- 
ping, esq. but by that lady, who survives 
him, he had noissue. He is succeeded in 
the peerage by his only surviving brother, 
the Hon. and Rev. Maurice Mahon, who 
married, in 1813, Miss Isabella-Jane 
Hume, but also has no issue. 





Lorp Crewe. 

Dec. 4. At his chateau near Liege, 
after a short illness, the Right Hon. John 
Crewe, second Lord Crewe, of Crewe, 
co. Chester (1806), a General in the 


army. 

His Lordship was the only son of John 
first Lord Crewe, by Frances- Anne, only 
daughter of the late Fulke Greville, esq. 
aunt to Viscountess Combermere and to 
Mr. Greville, now one of the Clerks of 
the Privy Couucil, and cousin to the Earl 
of Warwick. He was appointed Major 
in the 85th foot, Aug. 31, 1779; Lieut.- 
Colonel in the army Nov. 25, 1794; in 
the 126th foot July 22, 1795; Colonel in 
the army Jan. 1, 1801; Major-General 
April 25, 1808; Lieut.-General, June 4, 
1813; and General, 1830. 

In 1793 he accompanied Lord Macart- 
ney on his Embassy to China. He suc- 
ceeded to the peerage on the death of his 
father, April 28, my 
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His Lordship married, May 5, 1807, 
Henrietta- Maria- Anne, daughter of Geo. 
Walker Hungerford, in Calne, co. Wilts, 
esq. and by that lady, who died Jan. 14, 
1820, he had issue one son and three 
daughters :—1]. the Hon. Henrietta- Hun- 
gerford-Offiey; 2. Maria- Hungerford- 
Offley, who died an infant in 1812; 3. 
the Right Hon. Hungerford, now Lord 
Crewe, born in 1812; and 4. the Hon. 
Annabella- Hungerford. 





Hon. C. R. Liypsay. 

July 4. At Singapore, in the East 
Indies, in his 51st year, the Hon. Charles 
Robert Lindsay, of the Bengal civil ser- 
vice; next brother to the Earl of Bal- 
catres, 

He was born August 20, 1784, the 
second son of Alexander sixth Earl of 
Balcarres, by Elizabeth, only child of 
Charles Dalrymple, esq. a great-grandson 
of James first Viscount Stair. He arrived 
in Calcutta as a writer in Sept. 1803; and, 
after having spent about two years in the 
College, was, early in 1806, stationed as 
an assistant to the Magistrate, in the dis- 
trict of Sylhet; where be remained until 
January 1810, the country being, during 
nearly the whole of the time, in a state of 
considerable disturbance, through the in- 
cursions of Kullien Sing; who was a na- 
tive chief at the head of a considerable 
marauding force. 

On quitting Sylhet Mr. Lindsay pro- 
ceeded to Dacea with a commercial ap- 
pointment ; and from thence, in 1811, to 
the 24 Pergunnahs. In these Pergunnahs 
he continued, with occasional intervals of 
absence through ill health, as assistant or 
agent in charge of the Company’s salt 
monopoly, till the year 1834. 

In January 1835 he went to Singa- 
pore for the benefit of his health, and 
there died. 

Mr. Lindsay married, Feb. 12, 1814, 
at Madras, Elizabeth, daughter of the late 
Thomas William Thompson, esq., by whom 
he had issue two sons and five daughters 
(of whom four of the latter, and one son 
survive): 1. Flora-Elizabeth- Heathcote, 
who died in 1834, aged nine years; 2. 
Elizabeth-Dalrymple, who is fine: 3. 
Charles- Alexander, who died in 1821, 
aged two years; 4. Alexina- Nisbet, born 
16th Oct. 1821; 5, Catherine- Hepburne, 
born 14th Dec. 1823; 6. Mary-Anne- 
Agnew, born 16th Sept. 1825; and, 7. 
Hugh-Barlow, born at Calcutta 2Ist 
March 1832, all living. 





Masor-Gen. Prove. 
Aug. 6. At Cheltenham, Major-Gen. 
George Prole, of the Bengal establish- 
ment. 


This officer arrived in Bengal in Sept. 
1776, and whilst on duty in the Cadet 
company, was selected to act as Ensign, 
previously to his promotion to that rank 
in March 1777. In 1778, when he be- 
came Lieutenant in August, he volun- 
teered for foreign service with the Bom- 
bay detachment under Gen. Goddard, and 
served in all the campaigns of that corps. 
At the siege of Ahmedabad he received a 
severe wound, which confined him for 
eight months, and he was again wounded 
at Gen. Goddard's retreat from the Bhore 
ghaut. He was appointed Paymaster to 
the detachment, with which he returned 
to Bengal. . 

In 1790 he again volunteered for ser- 
vice on the Coromandel coast, under Lt.- 
Col. Cockerell, and was present in all the 
campaigns of the Marquess Cornwallis, 
in Mysore. He returned to Bengal in 
1792. 

He next served in the Rohilla war of 
1793-4 under Sir R. Abercromby, and at 
this period was promoted to Captain. 
He came to Europe on furlough in Jan. 
1796, and returned in Dec, 1798. 

Capt. Prole volunteered his services 
for the expedition to Egypt, but was 
ordered to remain and discipline a regi- 
ment, to the command of which he had 
been appointed by Sir Alured Clarke 
the Commander-in-chief, soon after his 
promotion to a Majority in July 1799. 
He finally served in the Mahratta war, in 
the army of Lord Lake, and under Bri- 
gadier Martindell, whom he succeeded in 
the command of that province. At the 
end of 1809 he was removed to the mili- 
tary command of the districts of Delhi, 
Rewarry, and Hurrianah, in which he 
continued as Lieut.-Colonel, and from 
1811 as full Colonel, until Sir George 
Nugent was appointed Commander-in- 
chief, and obtained for him the rank and 
allowances of a Brigadier. In Nov. 1814 
he resigned his command, and returned to 
England, accompanied by an acknowledg- 
ment, on the part of the Government, of 
his long and diligent services. 


oe 


CoLonet Toone, 

Nov. 2. At Keston Lodge, Kent, at a 
very advanced age, Colonel Sweney 
Toone, formerly an officer in the service 
of the East India Company on their 
Bengal establishment, and latterly a mem- 
ber of the Court of Directors of that 
Company. 

Mr. Toone proceeded to India as a 
cadet, in August 1765, and was raised 
to the rank of Captain in Oct. 1769. 
After a short but successful military 
career in India, he returned to his native 
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country, and in 1785, having obtained the 
rank of Colonel, retired from the service. 

On the 6th March, 1798, he was elect- 
ed a member of the Court of Directors, 
of which Court he continued a member 
for thirty years, with the exception of 
those years when he was out of the Court 
by rotation. In this station of power 
and influence, Colonel Toone’s conduct 
secured for him the esteem of his col- 
leagues; aud his frank and affable de- 
meanour, and friendly disposition towards 
the servants of the Company, commanded 
the respect and attachment of the whole 
service, of every branch of which he was 
a most liberal patron. 

Under a consciousness probably of de- 
clining health, he closed a long and useful 
public career by retiring from the Direc- 
tion into private life in February 1831. 





Cot. Broucuron. 

Nov. 16. In Dorset-square, after a few 
days’ illness, aged 57, Colonel ‘Thomas 
Duer Broughton, of the East India Com- 
pany’s service, M.R.A.S. 

Col. Broughton was great-grandson of 
the Rev. John Broughton, D.D. Chap- 
lain to the great Duke of Marlborough, 
and author of a published Sermon on the 
Battle of Blenheim. His father was the 
Rev. Thomas Broughton, Rector of St. 
Peter’s, Bristol. 

Col. Broughton was educated at Eton, 
and went out to India in 1795, as a cadet 
on the Bengal establishment. He was 
actively engaged at the siege of Seringa- 
patam in 1799, was afterwards appointed 
Commandant of the Cadet corps, and in 
Dec. 1802 Military Resident with the 
Mahrattas. Fora short time previous to 
the restoration of Java to the Dutch, he 
held the command of that island; and was 
more than once honoured with public 
thanks from the Govemor, and with affec- 
tionate and gratifying addresses from his 
officers. He was a Lieutenant on the 
Madras establishment in 1797, a Captain 
in 1805, a Major on the 4th of June 1814, 
Lt.- Colonel in May 1825, and Colonel in 
June 1829, after he had returned to his 
native country. 

When retired from professicnal service, 
however, his active mind and ardent tem- 
perament did not allow him to remain 
long unemployed, He visited almost 
every part of the British islands, and the 
most remarkable places of the south of 
Europe. He was also the author of some 
works which bear a high character among 
the Literature of India. His first literary 
essay was a free translation of a French 
novel, called Edward and Laura, printed 
in two volumes 1809. He afterwards 
published a very valuable work, entitled 


«* Letters from a Mahratta Camp.’’ He 

also published ‘ Selections from the 

~ Poetry of the Hindoos,’’ 8vo, 
814. 

Colonel Broughton was Honorary Se- 
cretary of the Royal Asiatic Society at the 
same time as his friend Lt.-Col. Tod was 
Honorary Librarian, and it is remarkable 
that they died within two days of each 
other. He was also an active manager of 
the Mendicity Society in London, of the 
Mary-le-Bone schools, &c. 

Col. Broughton married a daughter of 
the late John Chamier, esq. Member of 
Council at Madras, and sister to Henry 
Chamier, esq. the Chief Secretary of that 
Presidency. He had no issue. 





Lr.-Cor. James Top. 

Nov. 17. Aged 53, Lt.-Colonel James 
Tod, of the Hon. E.I. C’s service. 

Col. Tod was a native of England, but 
educated in Scotland. In March 1800, 
at the age of seventeen, he went to India, 
and obtained a commission in the second 
Bengal European regiment. ‘Thence he 
volunteered for the Molucea Isles; was 
transferred to the marines, and served as 
one on beard the Mornington; and after- 
wards, as he expressed it, “run the gauntlet 
from Calcutta to Hurdwar.” In Dee. 
1805, when a subaltern in the subsidiary 
force at Gwalior, he was attached to the 
embassy of his friend Mr. Greme Mercer, 
sent at the close of the Mahratta war to 
the camp of Sindbia, then seated amongst 
the ruins of Mewar, which it reached in 
the spring of 1806. This interesting 
country, Rajpootana, became the scene 
of his subsequent official labours, and it 
has fallen to the lot of very few indivi- 
duals to perform services so important, 
considered with reference to the scope of 
his duties. 

After a long course of Mahratta op- 
pression, Rajast’han was in the last stage 
of political decay; and in a few years, the 
Rajpoots would probably have lost alto- 
gether their individual character, and be- 
come a nation of mere bandits. In our 
maps its area presented an almost total 
blank; some of the states were wholly 
omitted, the course of the rivers and the 
position of the capitals were alike mis- 
taken. Col. ‘Tod commenced his survey 
soon after his arrival, and he completed 
his magnificent map in 1815, when he 
presented it to the Marquis of Hastings, 
whose important operations in 1817 were 
principally founded upon it. It is worthy 
of remark that the author first bestowed 
upon the country the name of Central 
India, which it has since retained. 

His surveys were continued without 
interruption, except by his indefatigable 
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reseaiches into the history and antiquities 
of the Rajpoot states, until the year 1817; 
when he was appointed Political Agent 
by the Government, having the sole con- 
trol over the five principal states of Ra- 
jasthan, Mewar, Marwar, Jessulmér, 
Kotah, and Boondi. ‘The results of his 
administration are exhibited in his pub- 
lished work, the * Annals of Rajasthan ;” 
and are traced in still more unexception- 
able characters, in the gratitude of the 
people. The extraordinary and enthu- 
siastic attachment of the Mewarees, in 
particular, to him, are depieted in very 
delightful colours by Bishop Heber, in 
the narrative of his journey through this 
part of India. 

In 1822, Col. 'Tod’s shattered health 
called upon him imperatively to suspend 
his toils, and qnit the climate. But the 
ruling passion forbade him to proceed 
direct to the port of embarkation. In 
1819 be had completed the circuit of 
Marwar. Next year he visited Kotah 
and Boondi; the latter of which ke re- 
visited in 1821, having received intelli- 
gence of the death of his friend the rao 
rajah, Ram Sing, who had left Col. Tod 
the guardian of his infant son, the Prince 
of the Haras. He returned to Oodipoor 
in March 1822, and took final leave of 
the valley in the following June. The 
remainder of the year he spent in visiting 
several ancient cities and remarkable 
temples, and finally embarked for Eng- 
land at Bombay, in the early part of 1823. 

From the period of his return, his time 
and fortune were devoted to literary pur- 
suits. As the Annalist of Rejpootana, 
he bas left to the world a noble memorial 
of his services in the ‘land of his adoption,’ 
as he always termed it: while his indefa- 
tigable spirit of research, and his zeal to 
benefit the people for whom he laboured, 
are to be traced in every line of his work. 
‘Fo him also belongs the praise of having 
initiated the study of Indo-Grecian anti- 
quities, which is now prosecuted with so 
much diligence and success in India, and 
promises to open a new avenue into the 
history of nations which united the Asiatic 
with the European races. His erudite 
Disquisition on Greek, Parthian, and 
Hindu Medals, illustrated with unknown 
¢oins discovered in the course of his re- 
searches, is « monument of learned in- 
vestigation, which has received the meed 
of just applause from continental scholars. 
He for some time officiated as librarian 
of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

To his ardent and unremitting exer- 
tions, whenever he was not actually dis- 
abled by suffering, must be ascribed the 
fatal attack which terminated his existence 
in the vigour of life. Le was seized with 


apoplexy on the morning of Monday the 
16th, the anniversary of his marriage, 
while transacting business at his bankers’, 
Messrs. Robarts and Co.; and after the 
first fifteen minutes, he lay speechless and 
without consciousness for seven-and-twen- 
ty hours, and expired in the afternoon of 
the following day. 

He had latterly passed twelve months 
abroad, in the hope of conquering a com- 
plaint in the chest, and returned to Eng- 
land only on the 3d September. 

During the last winter, in Rome, he 
was daily occupied on a work to be en- 
titled, * Travels in Western India,” being 
the result of observations in the journey 
he made in the Peninsula of Guzerat just 
before he finally quitted the country. 
With the exception of some few notes, 
for which he required his books of re- 
ference, the manuscript is complete ; the 
concluding ehapters having been written 
in October, while staying with his mother 
in Hampshire. He subsequently visited 
two other friends, and from the very 
marked improvement in his appearance 
and feelings during this six weeks’ excur- 
sion, the most sanguine hopes were in- 
dulged of his entire restoration to bealth. 
He arrived in town on Saturday the 14th 
inst. full of eager expectation of being 
settled in a residence recently purchased, 
and immediately putting his work to press. 
This will now be done as speedily as cir- 
cumstances may admit of, the engravings 
not being yet ready. 

To those who knew Colonel Tod in 
private life, all eulogy is unnecessary ; 
though no language could be too elevated 
to pourtray the noble and generous senti- 
ments which animated him. Few, even 
on a short acquaintance, eould fail to dis- 
cover qualities equally attractive and at- 
taching; united with that uncompromising 
independence of character without which 
there can be no true greatness. The 
shock of his death will be deeply felt by 
many, and sympathized in by all to whom 
he was even casually known. 

He has left a widow, the daughter of 
Dr. Clutterbuck, and a young family. 





Masor Davin Price. 

Dec. 18. At his residence, Wootton, 
Brecknockshire, aged 73, Major David 
Price, M.R.A.S. a magistrate and De- 
puty Lieutenant of that county; formerly 
of the East India Company’s Bombay 
establishment. 

He was a cadet of the season 1780; 
and on his way to India was present in 
the action with De Suffrien’s squadron in 
Porto Praya bay. On August 1781, 
proceeding in the Company’s ship Essex, 
down the Coromandel coast, he obtained 
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permission to serve as an acting Ensign 
with the troops then employed under Sir 
Hector Munro, for the reduction of the 
Dutch settlement of Negapatam; and ou 
the capture of that place he proceeded 
further with the British squadron under 
Sir Edward Hughes, towards Trinco- 
malee, in the island of Ceylon; where he 
again served in the same capacity of act- 
ing Ensign, with the detachment of vo- 
lunteer Sepoys, associated with the sea- 
men and marines in storming the works 
of Fort Ostenberg, at the entrance of the 
inner harbour of ‘Trincomalee. In April 
1782, after having assisted in repulsing 
piratical cruisers, and encountered a tre- 
mendous hurricane which dismasted the 
Essex, he arrived at Bombay ; and on the 
2lst Nov. following, obtained an En- 
signcy. He forthwith proceeded with 
the division under General Matthews, 
destined to the Malabar coast; landed, 
under the guns of Rajahmundroog, in 
Canara, and took part in a variety of de- 
tached operations, by which Carwar was 
secured against the attempts of Tippoo 
Sultaun, until the peace which was con- 
cluded with that prince in the commence- 
iment of the year 1783. 

Ensign Price was promoted to a Lieu- 
tenancy in February 1788, after which he 
assisted in storming the fort of Dalwar in 
February 1791. There, in an attack on 
a half-moon battery, at the head of a 
grenadier company, he lost a leg and re- 
ceived a shot through his arm, which oc- 
casioned his separation from the detach- 
ment, and removal to Poonah. At Poo- 
nah he was attached to the resident (Sir 
C. Malet’s escort, and continued there 
until the peace of 1791, when he returned 
to Surat with a staff appointment. In 
1795 he obtained the appointment of 
Judge Advocate to the Army under the 
presidency of Bombay, and was promoted 
Captain by brevet in Jan, 1796, and full 
Captain in Sept. 1797. In the latter 
year he accompanied Colonel Dow, as 
secretary, on an expedition into the dis- 
trict of Wynaad, above the Malabar 
Ghauts; and, on his return, twice nar- 
rowly escaped being cut off by the enemy. 

Early in 1799 he proceeded as Judge 
Advocate and Persian translator to Lt.- 
Gen. Stuart, the Commander-in-Chief, 
with the Bombay division destined to 
co-operate in the siege of Seringapatam. 
He was present at the repulse of the Sul- 
tan’s troops, at Seediveir hill, on the 6th 
of March; and during the siege and final 
reduction of the capital of Mysore, which 
took place on the 4th of May. He re- 
turned to Bumbay in October following. 

In June 1804 he attained the rank of 
Major; and in September 1805 returned 
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to England In October 1807 be retired 
from the military service of the Company. 

After his retirement Major Price gave 
himself chiefly to literary occupation. 
His extensive und intimate acquaintance 
with the Persian language and literature, 
had obtained for him, in India, the appoint- 
ment of Persian translator; and in this 
country, after his return to it, he was re- 
garded as one of the most eminent Orien- 
talists of his day. 

He has left behind him the following 
works, which bear a high character in the 
literary circles. ‘ Memoirs of the prin- 
cipal events in Mohammedan History, 
from the death of the Arabian Legisla- 
tor to the accession of the Emperor 
Akbar, and the establishment of the 
Mogul Empire in Hindustan.” 3 vols. 4to, 
1812.—“ An Essay towards the History 
of Arabia, antecedent to the birth of 
Mahommed; arranged from the Tavitch 
Tebry, and other authentic sources.” 4to, 
1824.—* Memoirs of the Emperor Je- 
hanguier, written by Himself; translated 
from a Persian MS.” 

Major Moore, his companion in arms 
and friend, has dedicated to Major Price 
his octavo volume of Oriental Fragments. 





Carr. F. E. Cottincwoop, R.N. 

Nov. 15. At Tralee, Francis Edward 
Coilingwood, esq. Commander R.N. 

This gallant officer was a son of the 
late Capt. F. Collingwood, R.N. and 
nephew to Adm. Sir W. Parker, Bart. 
and the late Capt. Richbell, R.N. many 
years Magistrate at the Thames Police 
Office. He served as Midshipman on 
board the Victory, at the battle of Tra- 
falgar, and being stationed on the Ps 
shot the man who had just inflicted a 
mortal wound on the heroic Nelson. 
The circumstances are thus described by 
Dr. Southey. ‘ Within a quarter of aw 
hour after Nelson was wounded, above 
fifty of the men fell by the enemy's mus- 
ketry; they, however, on their part were 
notidle ; and it was not long before there 
were only two Frenchmen left alive in 
the main top of the Redoutable. One of 
them was the man who had given the fatak 
wound; he did not live to boast of 
what he had done ; an old Quartermaster 
had seen him fire, and easily recognised 
him, as he wore a glazed cocked hat, 
and a white frock. This Quartermaster, 
and two midshipmen, Mr. Collingwood, 
and Mr. Pollard, were the only persons: 
left on the Victory’s poop. 

The two midshipmen kept firing at the 
top, and he supplied them with cartridges. 
One of the Frenchmen attempting to 
make his escape down the rigging, was 
shot by Mr. Pollard, and fell on the 
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poop; but the old Quartermaster cried 
out *¢ That’s he, that’s he,” and pointed at 
the other, who coming forward to fire, 
again received a shot in his mouth from 
Mr. Collingwood, and fell dead. Both 
the midshipmen then fired at the same 
time, and the fellow dropped in the top. 
When they took possession of the prize, 
they went into the mizen top, and found 
him dead, with one ball through his head, 
and another through his breast. 

Commander Collingwovd received his 
first commission as Lieutenant, on the 
18th January 1806, three months after 
the battle of Trafalgar; but his second 
commission was not conferred upon him 
until the 15th January 1828, twenty-two 
years after the Lieutenancy, although he 
was constantly employed during the re- 
mainder of the war, and had been the 
avenger of Nelson’s death. 





Joun M‘Kernrett, Esa. , 


Nov. 29. In Regent-street, John M* 
Kerrell, esq. formerly in the service of 
the East-India Company on their Madras 
Civil Establishment. j 

This accomplished but singularly af- 
flicted gentleman was the son of William 
M‘Kerrell, esq. of Hill House, co. Ayr, 
who had the honour of raising at Paisley 
the first volunteer corps embodied in 
Scotland during the French revolutionary 
war. That gentleman left (besides the 
deceased and other children, who all died 
unmarried), Henry M‘Kerrell, esq. now 
of Hill House. 

Mr. M‘ Kerrell went to India in the year 
1804, and on his arrival received an ap- 
pointment at the Presidency in the depart- 
ment of the Revenue and Judicial Secre- 
tary. In 1806 he was stationed in the 
northern part of Canara, as Register of 
the Zillah court in that district; where 
he continued to 1812, and gained such an 
extensive acquaintance with the Teloogoo 
language, that the Madras government 
recalled him to the Presidency, and ap- 
pointed him their Teloogoo Translator, 
and a member of the Board of Superin- 
tendance for the college of Fort St. 
George. In 1815 he received the ad- 
ditional appointments of Superintendent 
of the Police of Madras, and Reporter of 
External Commerce.. In 1818, in addition 
to his appointment of Translator of the 
Teloogoo, he received that of Canarese 
Translator to the Government. Early 
in 1821 he relinquished the superinten- 
dence of the police ; and received, in con- 
nection with his literary engagements, 
charge of the Madras Mint; which ap- 
pointment he held till 1830, when he re- 
tired from the service. 


Mr. M‘Kerrell published a Grammar 
of the Carnatica language, in one volume 
quarto. 

Mr. M:Kerrell was afflicted with a very 
extraordinary mental malady, under the 
influence of which he committed suicide 
by swallowing prussic acid. It was an illu- 
sion occurring every second day, attended 
with the most horrible state of mental 
and corporeal sufferings. Although its 
precise nature continues a profound secret, 
(having been disclosed in confidence to 
Dr. Johnson only, who refused to divulge 
it at the inquest,) yet some information 
bas incidentally transpired as to the gene- 
ral character of, at least, a part of the 
delusion, which had reference to a par- 
ticular number. It appears that a par- 
ticular number had made an indelible 
impression on his mind, that he considered 
his fate identified with it, and that its 
recurrence under a particular conjunction 
would be fatal to his existence. Dr. 
Johnson states that, had he been at liberty 
to disclose the secret, it would supply a 
complete solution of the strangely eccen- 
tric conduct of the deceased in booking 
himself for Paisley, in Scotland, and yet 
turning back at Manchester; re-booking 
himself on reaching London to go again 
in the evening, and returning again on 
getting to Birmingham; booking himself 
a third time on his return, and not start- 
ing; then booking himself a fourth time, 
and going the journey. 

It was the strong and often-expressed 
wish of the deceased that, after death, his 
body might be subjected to a post mortem 
examination, with a view to ascertain 
whether any physical causes existed to 
elucidate his very singular hallucination. 
This has been done ; the anatomical de- 
monstration having been made in the 
theatre of St. George’s Hospital, in the 
presence of several eminent physicians 
and surgeons. Some very extraordinary 
diseases in several parts were discovered ; 
the most singular, and perhaps unprece- 
dented, of which was a hard jagged stony 
concretion, the size of a nut, impinged 
against, and growing upon one of the most 
important nerves in the body, called the 
par vagum, which supplies nervous in- 
fluence to the lungs, heart, stomach, and 
other parts. In almost all the organs to 
which this nerve is distributed there 
was considerable organic disease. The 
brain was quite sound. It is under- 
stood that Dr. Johnson is drawing up a 
detailed account, for the medical protes- 
sion, of this singular and interesting case, 
involving some curious problems, not only 
in physiology, but also in medical juris- 
prudence. 
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Tuomas Brooke, Esa. 


Nov. 30. At Bath, in his 74th year, 
Thomas Brooke, esq. for many years a 
servant of the East India Company on 
their Bengal Civil Establishment. 

He arrived at Calcutta late in the year 
1779, and from that time until December 
1790 was employed chiefly in the province 
of Burdwan, in the performance of duties 
connected with the administration of jus- 
tice. From about the middle of the year 
1788, he filled the office of Judge and Ma- 
gistrate of Burdwan. In Dec. 1790 he 
was appointed Junior Judge of the Cir- 
cuit Court for the Calcutta Division; in 
1791, Collector of Shahabad; in 1793 he 
had charge as Judge of the District of 
Beerbhoom; in 1799 he was Judge of the 
Adawlut Court and Magistrate in Hoogh- 
ly. In 1803 he proceeded to Benares, 
with an appointment as a Judge of the 
Court of Appeal and Circuit; and in the 
following year was directed to officiate as 
a Circuit Judge in the provinces then re- 
cently ceded to the Company by the Nabo 
of Oude. In the same year, 1804, Mr. 
Brooke, jointly with two military officers, 
was deputed into Bundlecund, specially 
charged with the introduction of the Re- 
venue and Judicial Systems of the Com- 
pany into that province; but the state of 
his health compelled him to relinquish this 
office before its object had been fully ac- 
complished. 

In June 1808 the Governor-General, 
Lord Minto, nominated him his agent in 
the ceded and conquered provinces, con- 
necting with the appointment the Chief 
Seat in the Barcilly Circuit Court. His 
services in this honourable station, which 
he filled until the year 1811, were such as 
frequently obtained for him the recorded 
commendations of the Government; and 
no parts of them were more distinguished 
than his exertions to suppress an inland 
slave trade, which the Nepaulese had en- 
deavoured to establish between their ter- 
ritory and that of the Company, and his 
successful negociations with the Rampore 
rajah. 

On bis removal from the upper pro- 
vinees in 1811, he was nominated to the 
Chief Judgeship of the Provincial Courts 
of Moorshedabad, and to the superintend- 
ance of the affairs of the Nizamut, which 
appointments he retained until compelled 
by ill-health to relinguish them in 1816. 

Mr. Brooke returned to his native 
country in the year 1817, and did not re- 
visit India. 





WittiaM Fraser, Esa. 


March 23, 1835. At Delhi, in the 
East Indies, William Fraser, esq. the 


British Resident and Agent of the Gover- 
nor- General at Delhi. 7 

He went to India in the civil service of 
the Company in the year 1799, and was 
sent to Delhi in 1805, with an appoint- 
ment under the Secretary tothe Resident. 
In 1811 he was attached to the official 
retinue of an envoy then proceeding to 
Cabul. In 1813 he was assistant to the 
Resident at Delhi. In 1819 he received 
a commission to settle the territory of 
Guthwal in Hurdwar, and had also 
charge of the Delhi revenues. In 1822 
he was nominated Junior Commissioner 
in the ceded and conquered provinces; 
and in 1828 Second Member of the Board 
of Revenue in the western provinces. 
He received his commission as Resident 
and Agent of the Governor-General at 
Delhi, in 1830. 

Mr. Fraser was shot by a native, who 
approached him apparently for the pur- 
pose of speaking to him, as he was taking 
his evening ride at the junction of the 
roads leading from the Lahore and Cash- 
mere gates without the city. His only 
attendant was a native lad or suwar, who 
fled in terror when he saw his master fall. 
‘The murderer, who made his escape, was 
believed to have been a hired assassin ; 
and steps were taken for the purpose of 
tracing him, which led to suspicions 
against the nabob of Ferozpoor, Shums-o- 
deen, (against whom Mr. Fraser had issued 
a decree, relating to the division of the 
family property,) as the instigator of the 
act. The Government accordingly or- 
dered the apprehension of the nabob, who 
thereupon surrendered himself, and a 
trial took place, but the final result has 
not yet transpired. It is stated in the 
Central Free Press of India, June 6, 
*« We have been told that the faithful 
(Mahomedans) have determined to make 
an effort to redeem the Nawab, in the event 
of his condemnation to the gallows, and 
that it has been necessary to call a cavalry 
regiment from Muttra in case of any such 
attempts.” Toa certain extent the na- 
tives of India claim to be governed ac- 
cording to Hindoo or Mahomedan law ; 
but cases of wilful murder are by regula- 
tion taken from under this limitation. 
Kureem Khan, the actual murderer of 
Mr. Fraser, has since been hanged. 

It is stated that Mr. Fraser was gene- 
rally popular with the natives: he was of 
a gallant and venturous disposition, having 
repeatedly distinguished himself in action 
as the major of a local corps, and in 
vanquishing lions and tigers in single- 
handed combat upon horseback. His life 
had been threatened before; but as this 
is no unfrequent occurrence to officers in 
India, in the judicial line more especially. 
he had not noticed it. y 
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Rev. Isaac Croucn, M.A. 

Oet. 30. AtNarborough, nearLeicester, 
in his 80th year, the Rev. Isaac Crouch, 
M.A. Rector of Narborough, formerly 
Vice-Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Ox- 
ford, and for many years one of the four 
Lecturers of that City. 

Mr. Crouch was a native of Bradford, 
in Wiltshire, and received his education 
from the pious and venerable minister of 
that parish, Mr. Spencer; from whom, 
ander the blessing of God, he imbibed 
that firm attachment to the scriptural 
principles of the Reformation, and that 
familiar acquaintance with the history and 
writings of the Reformers, which emi- 
nently distinguished him in after life. He 
became a member of St. Edmund Hall 
in Feb. 1773, was admitted B.A. 1777, 
M.A. 1780, In 1783 he was appointed 
Vice-Principal and Tutor of St. Edmund 
Hall, the duties of which offices he la- 
boriously and faithfully fulfilled until the 
close of the year 1806; when he was suc- 
ceeded by the present Bishop of Calcutta. 
His usefulness in this station is testified 
by the uniform respect and warm affection 
maintained towards him by all who had 
been his pupils. He was presented to the 
living of Narborough in the year 1813, 
where he resided until his death; although 
he had for some years been unable, 
through increasing infirmities, to fulfil the 
duties of the parish in person. His whole 
life afforded an uniform and instructive 
illustration of the Christian character ; 
and as he had lived in a state of habitual 
reliance on the blessed Redeemer, and 
devotedness to His service, so his dying 
words contained an assurance to those 
around him, that his faith was unmoved, 
cand that he was still rejoicing in his God 
and Saviour. Although it is believed 
that Mr. Crouch has left behind him 
several works in MS. of considerable 
value and utility, and was a very frequent 
preacher, yet he published only one ser- 
mon, preached before the University, and 
printed, under the title of «“ The Eternit 
of Future Punishments.” Mr. Crouch 
was twice married: his second wife, the 
widow of Mr. Handcock, and the sister 
of Mr. Gill, of Oxford, survives him. 





Mr. James D’ Atvy. 

Nov. 20. At Oxford, aged 79, Mr. 
James D’ Alvy. 

The contrast which existed between 
the early prospects and the closing years 
of this individual, presents an affecting 
instance of the instability of worldly 
greatness, and the vicissitude of human 
affairs. ‘The mother of Mr. D’Alvy was 
Susan de Longueville, daughter of the 
Duce de Longueville, one of the highest 

13 


names on the list of French protestant 
nobility. arly in life Mr. D’Alvy 
entered the navy. He twice circumnavi- 
gated the globe; and served under the 
French flag during the American war. 
Shortly after this period the revolutionary 
struggles in France commenced, which 
involved the ruin of the French nobility 
in general. At this time Mr. D'Alvy, 
like many others of his own rank, took 
refuge in England, and became a teacher 
of the French language. For a series of 
years a considerable degree of success at- 
tended his exertions. He was enabled 
to maintain himself and his wife in re- 
spectability and comfort, and to lay by a 
small sum for their support in old age. 
But this was unfortimately consumed, 
and his connections in England broken 
up, by a fruitless visit to his native land, 
which he undertook at the request of a 
dying brother, who wished to make a 
communication to him respecting some 
family property. Owing to the extreme 
jealousy which the Emperor Napoleon 
manifested towards the ancient nobility, 
and the vigilant system of espionage 
maintained, Mr. D’ Alvy was not permit- 
ted to reach Paris till after the death of 
his brotber, nor was he then suffered to 
return to England. After remaining 
three years in France, and consuming the 
whole of his little property, he at length 
obtained his passport, through the friend- 
ly offices of one of the Secretaries of 
State, and the inadvertent haste of the 
Emperor, who, on the very eve of his de- 
parture to Kussia, signed this document, - 
among a number of others presented to 
him. Mr. D’Alvy then returned to 
England, but never again succeeded in 
establishing any considerable connexion. 
He obtained but a very precarious liveli- 
hood; and since his residence in Oxford, 
when the infirmities of age came upon 
him, he was reduced to astate of absolute 
want,—until relieved by the benevolent 
exertions of some individuals in the Uni- 
versity and City. By their kindness his 
closing days were soothed and cheered, 
and his Jast breath was employed in‘ex- 
pressions of gratitude to his earthly bene- 
factors and to his God. Mr. D’ Alvy 
= left an aged widow, totally unprovided 
or. 





Ciercy Deceasep. 

The Rev. James Stewart Blacker, of 
Keady, co. Armagh. He was of Trinity 
college, Dublin, M.A. 1831. 

The Rev. Snowden Cupples, LL.D. 
Rector of Lisburn, alias Blaris, and Vi- 
car-general of the diocese of Down and 
Connor. He is succeeded in the latter 
ofiice by his son the Rev. Edward Cup- 
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ples, LL.B. who has been for twenty 
years Surrogate. 

At Monkston, co. Dublin, the Rev. 
William Lee, Rector of Emly, one of the 
brightest ornaments of the Established 
Church in Ireland. 

The Rey. John Mead, Fellow of Tri- 
nity college, Dublin. He became a 
Scholar there in 1826, and was elected 
Fellow in 1832. 

In his 77th year, and 50th of his minis- 
try, the Rev. James Mitchell, of the Scot- 
tish Presbyterian Church at Wooler. In 
the early part of his life he was private 
tutor to Sir Walter Scott, and subse- 
quently private chaplain to the late Lady 
Glenorchy. 

The Rev. J. H. Potts, Curate of Mul- 
labrack, co. Armagh, son of Mr. Potts, 
of Pitville Mansion, Cheltenham. 

Sept. 28. At Hartlebury, Worcester- 
shire, aged 60, the Rev. Samuel Picart, 
Rector of that parish, and Prebendary of 
Hereford. He was of Brazenose college, 
Oxford, M.A. 1803, B.D. 1810; was 
appointed senior master of Hereford 
school in 1803; collated to the prebend 
of Moreton parva in the cathedral church 
of Hereford by Bishop Cornewall in 
1805, and to the rectory of Hartlebury 
by the same patron, when Bishop of 
Gonna, in 1817. If sound learning, 
applied to holy purposes, if unbounded 
but unostentatious charity, if liberality 
and kindness have any claim on our best 
affections, the name of Samuel Picart will 
not soon be forgotten. He has _ be- 
queathed 1000/. towards rebuilding the 
church of Hartlebury, provided the work 
be commenced within two years after his 
death. He hasalso left 300/. to the He- 
reford Infirmary, 300/. to the Hereford 
Clerical Charity, and 200/. to the Wor- 
cester Infirmary, 

Nov. 11. Aged 63, the Rev. Thomas 
Young, Rector of Gilling, co. York, He 
was formerly Fellow of Trinity college, 
Cambridge, where he graduated B. A. 
1794, as 12th Wrangler, M.A. 1797; and 
was presented to Gilling by that Society 
in 1813. He was the author of three 
Sermons:on Faith, &c. and Sermons on 
the Lord’s Prayer. 

Nov. 12. Aged 62, the Rev. James 
Boyle, D.D. of Dunlace, co. Antrim. 

Nov. 13. At West Stafford, co. Dor- 
set, of which place he had been curate 
and incumbent for more than half a cen- 
tury, the Rev. William England, D.D. 
Archdeacon of Dorset, Rector of Ower 
Moine, West Stafford, and of Came and 
St. Germain. He was of St. John’s 
college, Cambridge, B.A. 1778, M.A. 
1782, D D. 1814; was presented to Ower 
Moine in 1808 by the Hon. Mrs. Damer, 

Gent. Mac. Vot. V. 


t> West Stafford in 1820 by Mrs. Floyer, 
and to Winterbourne Came and St. 
Germain in the same year by Lady Caro. 
line Damer. Of this excellent man the 
following traits of character were univer- 
sally acknowledged: that he was never 
known to do or say an iil-natured thing, 
to resist a call of charity, to hear his 
neighbour abused without endeavouring 
to defend or palliate, or to violate the 
sacred obligations of truth; and his piety 
was as sincere and unostentatious as his 
charity was unbounded. 

Nov. 13. At Axminster, aged 78, the 
Rev. €harles Steer, for 53 years Vicar of 
that parish, with Kilmington and Mem- 
bury. He was of St. John’s college, 
Cambridge, B.A. 1781, and was pre- 
sented to Axminster in 1782 by Joseph 
Banks, esq. 

Nov. 14. At Dublin, the Rev. Samuel 
John Maclean, Fellow of Trinity college. 
He was a native of Belfast, and educated 
at the Institution in that town. From 
thence he removed to the Dublin Univer- 
sity, and obtained several of its highest 
honours in his undergraduate course. 
He united the study of polite literature 
to the severer pursuits of science, and his 
lectures were remarkable for copious and 
rich illustrations. His acuteness as a 
metaphysician pointed him out es a fit 
examiner in the new moderatorship 
course, Logics and Ethics ; and his pub- 
lic lists of questions prove that the 
choice was a good one. . 

Nov. 14. The Rev. John Mitchell, 
D.D. and M.D. Professor of Divinity 
and Biblical Criticism in St. Mary’s col- 
lege, Aberdeen. 

Nov. 14. At Wood’s hotel, Furnival’s 
Inn, aged 70, the Rev. John Hurvey, 
Rector of Finningley, Notts. He was 
of Magdalen college, Oxford, LL.B. 
1789 ; and was presented to Finningley 
by J. Harvey, esq. in 1826. The death 
of this gentleman was occasioned by his 
being brutally knocked down whilst 
standing under the gateway of a cow- 
keeper's yard in Tyler-street. 

Nov. 22. At Cheltenham, aged 29, 
the Rev. William George Duncombe, B.A. 
of Brazenose college, Oxford, Vicar of 
Kenchester, co. Hereford, to which he 
was lately presented by the Lord Char- 
cellor. 

Nov. 23. At Norwich, aged 26, the 
Rev. Edward Thurlow Minty, M.A. of 
Caius college, Cambridge, Curate of 
Fordham, Norfolk. 

Nov. 29. At his son’s at Croydon, 
aged 78, the Rev. George Fletcher, of 
Beckenham, Kent. He was educated at 


Merchant-taylors’ School, thence elected. 
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in 1775, admitted Fellow in 1778, and 
graduated B.A. 1779, M.A. 1783. 

Nov. 29. Aged 84, the Rev. John 
Jago, D.D. Vicar of Milton Abbot and 
Rottery, Devonshire. He was of Exe- 
ter coll. Oxf. M.A. 1777, B.C.L. 1781, 
B. and D.D. 1793, was presented to 
Rottery in 1781 by Sir H. Carew, Bart. 
and to his other living in 1824 by the 
Duke of Bedford. 

Nov. 29. At Milton, Berks, aged 73, 
the Rev. Thomas Robinson, Rector of 
that parish. He was of St. John’s college, 
Camb. B. A. 1782, M.A. 1790; and was 
instituted to Milton in 1804. 

Dec.1. Aged 70, the Rev. William 
Walker, Rector of Layham, Suffolk. He 
was formerly Fellow of St. John’s coll. 
Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. 
1788, M.A. 1791, B.D. 1798, and was 
presented to Layham by that Society in 
1812, 

Dec. 5. Aged 58, the Rev. John Bull, 
B.A. for fourteen years Curate of Stow- 
market, Suffolk. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

Nov. 6. In Jewry-street, Aldgate, 
John Thomas Thorp, esq. Alderman of 
the Ward of Aldgate, and Governor of 
the honorable the Irish Society of Lon- 
don. He was son of the late Mr. De- 
puty Thorp, was Sheriff of London 
and Middlesex in 1815, elected Al- 
derman in 1817, Governor of the Irish 
Society in 1819, and served the office of 
Lord Mayor in 1820. He was elected 
M.P. for the City in 1818, defeating Sir 
William Curtis ; but was defeated by Sir 
William in 1820; was returned for Arun- 
del in 1826, 1830, and 1831, until the 
Reform Act changed the constituency. 
His body was interred in the family vault 
at Walthamstow. 

Nov. .. At Paddington, aged 47, 
Commander Henry Hoghton, R.N. 

Dec. 15. Aged 78, the Hon. Sophia 
Ward, aunt to Viscount Bangor. 

In Portman-st. Charlotte Sophia, wi- 
dow of Sir John Sheffield, the 2d Bart. 
of Normandy, co. Lincoln, sister to the 
Countess dowager of Ilchester, Vice- 
Adm. Sir H. Digby, K.C.B. &c. She 
was the eldest dau. of the Very Rev. 
William Digby, Dean of Durham, by 
Charlotte, daughter of Joseph Cox, esq. 
was married in 1784, and left a widow in 
1815, without issue. 

Dec. 21. Lady Whalley, wife of Sir 
8. B. Whalley, M.P. 

In her 71st year, after a protracted ill- 
ness, Lydia, wife of George Wren Le 
Grand, of Union Place, Lambeth, esq. 
She died, as she had lived, a sincere Chris- 
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tian, and her duties as a wife were only 
equalled by her affection as a mother, 
And on the 26th Dec. in his 77th year. 
the said George Wren Le Grand, having 
survived his beloved wife but five days. 
He was a man of strict integrity and 
honour. For upwards of half a century he 
was a constant reader and occasional 
correspondent of the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine. The remains of both were con- 
signed to the same grave on the 2d of 
January. 

At Southgate, aged 86, James Curtis, 
esq. elder brother to the late Alderman 
Sir William Curtis, Bart. He resided 
for many years at the Old South Sea- 
house, and was Distributor of Sea-Po- 
licy Stamps. He was a bachelor. 

Dec. 22. Colonel Ross, late of the 
4th Dragoon Guards. 

Dec. 24. In York-st. Portman-sq. 
the Right Hon. Emma Penelope, Lady 
Poltimore. She was the third dau. of 
the late Rev. Ralph Sneyd, LL.B. Rec- 
tor of Tevington and Westham, Precen- 
tor of St. Asaph, and Domestic Chap- 
lain to his late Majesty George the 4th, 
by Penelope, second daughter of Sir John 
Moore, Bart. K.B. Admiral of the Red, 
grandson of Charles Earl of Drogheda. 
In 1807 she married her cousin-german, 
the present Lord Poltimore, by whom she 
had issue an only daughter, Emma Ca- 
therine Bampfylde, who died at an early 
age in 1825, and by whose side the re- 
mains of her ladyship were deposited in a 
private vault under Marylebone church. 

At Dorset-st. Portman-sq. the widow 
of J. Lewis, esq. 

Dec. 25. Mr. C. H. Simpson, late 
Master of the Ceremonies of the Royal 
Gardens, Vauxhali; so long the butt of 
the newspaper wits, and well-known from 
his grotesque whole-length portrait. He 
had served in the Royal Navy. 

At Turnham-green, aged 76, S. Grims- 
dell, esq. 

Elizabeth, wife of the Rev. J. J. El- 
lis, Rector of St. Martin Outwich. 

In the New Kent Road, aged 81, Mr. 
Thomas Glover, Citizen and Innholder, 
many years Landlord of the Green Dra- 
gon Inn, Bishopsgate Street, and from 
1814 one of the Common Council for 
Bishopsgate Within. 

Dec. 26. In Guildford-street, Kathe- 
rine, wife of the Rey. J. W. Vivian, D.D. 

Dec. 27. In Nottingham-place, aged 
71, Mrs. Macnamara, of Liangoed Cas- 
tle, Brecknockshire. 

In Abingdon-st. aged 79, Mary, widow 
of James Robertson, esq. 

Dec. 28. Aged 90, Catherine, widow 
of W. Mitchell, esq. of Upper Harley-st. 
and Jamaica. 

In Craven-st. aged 67, Miss Holland. 
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In Guilford-st. aged 75, Matilda, wi- 
dow of John Springett Harvey, esq. 

Dec. 30. In Great Russell-st. aged 
85, Ann, widow of Wm. Shield, esq. 

At Hans-place, Chelsea, Captain James 
Anderson, R.N. in his 76th year. 

In Baker-st. at an advanced age, Lucy, 
4 of Sir Charles Wilkins, LL.D. 

S 


Aged 54, George Coward Withers, 
esq. of North Kennington. 

Lately. Aged 86, W. Ferguson, esq. 
one of the oldest half-pay officers in the 
British army; he served in the American 
Revolutionary War. 

At Chelsea, aged 82, Colonel Robert 
Hall, formerly of Topsham, Devon. He 
served at Gibraltar during the whole of 
the memorable siege, and is outlived by 
no more than seven officers of all who 
were then garrisoned there. 

At Islington, Catharine, widow of 
Rear.Adm. T. Boys, of Sandwich. 

Jan. 1, At Vauxhall, aged 45, F. Hem- 
pel, esq. Doctor of Chemistry, Philoso- 
phy, and Civil Law, of Oranienburg, in 
the kingdom of Prussia. 

Aged 70, the wife of Geo. Colman, esq. 

Jan. 4. In Dorset-sq. Henry Rhodes 
Morgan, esq. of Jamaica. 

Jan. 5. At Hackney, Caroline, dau. of 
the late R. D. Gough, esq. of Souldern, 
Oxon. 

Jan. 6. At his residence in Albemarle- 
st., Francisco Teixeira, Baron de Sam- 
payo, the Portuguese Consul-general. 

In James-st. Buckingham-gate, aged 
76, Newman Knowlys, esq. late Recorder 
of London, and a Bencher of the, Middle 
Temple. He was called to the bar in 
1783, made Common Sergeant of London 
in 1803, Recorder in 1822, and resigned 
in 1833. He continued Steward of the 
Borough of Southwark until his death. 

Aged 65, Mrs. Mary Hitchcock, dau. 
of the late Birkhead Hitchcock, esq. and 
of Anna, dau. of Wm. Glascock, of Has- 
sobury, esq. - 

Jan. 7. At Hampstead, aged 66, Thos. 
Savage, esq. formerly of Bath. 

In Wilton-crescent, aged 74, Catha- 
rine, widow of the Right Hon. Theophilus 
Clements, uncle to the present Earl of 
Leitrim ; sister to the Bishop .of Kil- 
more. She was the eldest dau. of the 
Rt. Hon. John Beresford, great-uncle to 
the Marquess of Waterford, by Anne- 
Constantia, daughter of Gen. Count Li- 
gondes ; was married in 1778, and left a 
widow in 1795, without issue. 

Jan. 9. At Green-st. aged 74, Lucy, 
widow of Dr. Gahagan, Pbysician-general 
of Madras. 

Jan. 10. In Bernard-st. in his 90th 
year, Adam Lymburner, esq. 

Jan. 11. At Camberwell, aged 70, Sa- 


rah, wife of T. Beeby, esq. of the House 
of Commons. 

In George-st. Hanover-square, aged 
90, the widow of John Singleton Copley, 
esq. R.A. (who died 1815) and mother of 
Lord Lyndhurst. She was the daughter 
of Richard Clarke, esq. 

Jan. 13. At Hammersmith, aged 49, 
George Manners Sutton, esq. Comman- 
der R.N.; fifth and youngest son of the 
late Col. Jobn Manners Sutton, by Anne, 
natural dau. of John Marquis of Granby ; 
and nephew to the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He was made Lieut. 1803, 
Commander of the Oberon sloop 1806, 
and of the Derwent 1810. In the former, 
he captured the French privateer Ratafia 
of 14 guns. His body was interred at 
Kensall Green. 

Jan. 16. Aged'70, Mr. William Eaton, 
formerly a surgeon and apothecary at 
Highgate, but afterwards of his Majesty’s 
Excise, London. He was a son of the 
Rev. S. Eaton, Rector of Thurstaston, 
Cheshire, and brother to the Rev. J. Ea- 
ton, M.A. Precentor of Chester cathe- 
dral. He has lett one son, the Rev. W. 
G. Eaton, Curate of St. Michael’s, Ches- 
ter, and a daughter. 

At Hampstead Heath, aged 70, Sarah, 
wife of Richard Hart Davis, esq. for- 
merly M.P. for Bristol. 

Aged 60, J. Pratt, esq. R.N. of Da- 
vies-st. Berkeley-square. 

Jan. 17. In Mortimer-street, aged 91, 
Elizabeth, widow of Sir Charles- William 
Blunt, the 2d Bart. She was the only dau. 
of Richard Peers, esq. Alderman of Lon- 
don, sister and heiress to Sir Richard 
Peers Symons, Bart.; was married in 
1764, and left a widow in !802, having 
had issue Sir C. R. Blunt, the present 
Bart. M.P. for Lewes, two other sons, 
and nine daughters. 

At South Lambeth, in her 78th year, 
Ann, widow of Charles Brown, esq. and 
mother of Mr. Alderman Brown. 

Jan. 24, In Piccadilly, aged 77, the 
widow of Mr. Paul Colnaghi, printseller, 
of Pall-Mall- East. 

Berks.—Jan. 5. Frances, fourth dau, 
of the Rev. Henry Hippisley, of Lam- 
borne-place. 

Jan. 17. At Northcourt, near Abing- 
don, aged 83, the widow of Henry Knapp, 
esq. and mother of Henry Knapp, esq. 
banker of Abingdon, and of ‘Tyrrell 
Knapp, esq. of Hampton Poyle. 

Bucks.—Dec. 23. At Datchet, aged 
77, Mrs. Catharine de Ja Vaux. 

CaMBRIDGE.—Dec. 22: Grizzel, the 
second daughter of the late Rev. East 
Apthorp, formerly prebendary of Fins- 


bury. 
Cuamnien. Dee, 24. Aged 28, Anne, 
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wife of the Rev. Wilbraham Bootle 

Guest, B.D. incumbent of High Leigh. 

- CornwaLit.—Dec. 25. At Penzance, 
Elizabeth, widow of A. Longlands, esq. 
of Clifton. 

Dersy.—Dec, 11. Lady Colville, 
relict of the late Sir Charles Colville, of 
Duffield-hall, who died Sept. 28, 1833. 

Dec. 24. At Beandane, on her way 
to Leamington, Georgiana, eldest dau. of 
D. N. Lagee, esq. of Eldon. 

Devon.—Dec. 3. At Exeter, Frances, 
widow of the Rev. John Sealy, late of 
Bridgewater, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
John Podger, D.D. 

Dec. 23. At Exeter, aged 50, Edward 
Lott, esq. of Honiton, banker. 

Dec. 25. At Mount Boone, John- 
Henry, son of J. H. Seale, esq. M. P. 

Dec. 29. At Upcott, aged 77, Dyo- 
nisia, widow of Robert Harding, esq. 
and aunt to Sir Bourchier Wrey, Bart. 
She was the 2d dau. of Sir Bourchier the 
5th Bart. by his second wife Ellen, dau. 
of John Tieshee, esq. and was married 
in 1780. 

. Jan. 3. At the Manor House, Ta- 
vistock, aged 61, Andrew Wilson, esq. 
for nearly twenty years the resident agent 
of the Duke of Bedford. 

- Jan. 7. At Thelbridge, aged 60, 
Henry Disney Roebuck, esq. 

At Stonehouse, aged 72, .G. E. Roby, 
esq. late Lieut.-Col. Royal Marines. 

Jan.9. At Uffculm, aged 73, Char- 
lotte, wife of the Rev. Edward Manley, 
Master of the Grammar School. 

Jan. 14. Aged 90, William Lake, of 
Kentisbeare. He obtained the premium 
of five guineas at the late Agricultural 
Meeting, for 82 years service in the same 
family. 

. Jan, 20. At Kingsbridge, aged 83, 
Richard, Hawkins, esq. 

At Salterton, aged 25, Catharine, 
fourth dau. of the late Sir Walter Ro- 
berts, Bart. and sister to the present Sir 
T. H. Roberts. 

Dorset.—Jan. 11. At Poole, aged 
70, Young West, esq. for many years an 
eminent surgeon df that town. 

Jun. 12. At Stoke, near Wareham, 
Leonora-Sophia, wife of the Rev. Wm. 
Buller, rector of East Stoke, dau. of the 
late, and sister to the present, John Bond, 
esq. of Grange. 

Jan. 15. At Fordington, aged 77, 
James Henry Arnold, LL.D. of Lin- 
coln’s-inn-fields, formerly Vicar General, 
Chancellor of Worcester, and Advocate 
of the Admiralty, all of which offices he 
had resigned some time previous to his 
death. 

Duruam.—Dec. 9. At Preston, John 
Stapylton, esq. M.A. Fellow of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford. 


GLoucEsteR.—Dec. 20. At West- 
bury-on-Trim, Charles Padmore, esq. 
late of Chigwell, whose hospitality, libe- 
rality, and urbanity endeared him to all 
his acquaintance. He married Eliza, 
fourth daughter of the late Edward 
Hodges, of Clapham Cottage, esq. by 
whom he has left two sons, Charles and 
Arthur Randolph. 

Jan. 16. At Cheltenham, aged 75, 
J. H. Ollney, esq. Lieut.-Col. of the 
South Gloucester Militia. 

Lately. At Charlton Kings, Major 
James Barrett, of the 86th reg. 

At Cheltenham, Hannah, widow of 
Gen. C. Morgan, of Portland-place. 

Hants.— Dec. 22. At Southampton, 
aged 80, Martin Maddison, esq. banker. 

Dec. 28. At West Green, Catherine, 
widow of Lieut.-Col. H. W. T. Hawley 
First Dragoon Guards. 

Dec. 31. At the Government House, 
Portsmouth, Miss M‘Mahon, eldest dau. 
of Major-Gen. Sir. T. M‘Mahon, Bart. 
K.C.B. 

Jan. 2. Lt.-Col. Richard Gubbins, 
C.B. of Belmont Lodge, near Havant. 
He was appointed a Lieut. 1803, to 24th 
foot 1804; served in 1809 as Aid-de-camp 
to Lord Walsingham on the staff of the 
Yorkshire district; Capt. 85th foot 1813, 
brevet Major and Lt.-Col. 1814, Major 
2ist foot 1815, and of 75th 1818. Jn 
1815 he served in America, and com- 
manded his regiment in the operations 
against New Orleans, in the dispatches 
from whence his name was very favour- 
ably mentioned. 

At Cowes, in his 19th year, William 
Douglas, son of Lieut.-Colonel Morri- 
son, 

Lately. At Rosehill, near Winchester, 
aged 78, the Right. Hon. Mary Countess 
dowager of Northesk, She was the only 
daughter of Wm. Henry Ricketts, esq. by 
Mary 4th dau. of Swynfen Jervis, esq. 
sister to Earl St. Vincent: was married 
in 1788 tothe late Adm. -William 7th 
Earl of Northesk. G.C.B. who died in 
1831, leaving issue the present Earl, two 

sother sons, and four daughters. Her 
Ladysbip’s issue male are in remainder 
to the Viscounty of St. Vincent. 

Jan. 4. Aged 84, J. Anderson, esq. 
of Holham-hill House, Titchfield, many 
years an acting deputy-lieutenant and 
justice of the peace. 

Jan. 11. At Southampton, aged 86, 
William Tinling, esq. 

Herts.—Dec. 29. At Bushey, aged 
58, Sarah, wife of Basil Burchell, eldest 
and last surviving dau. of the late Col. 
Humphrey Harper, of the Madras Army, 

Jan. 7. At Hitchin, in his 93d year, 
Hayes Robert Bristow, esq. 

Jan. 16. At Bayfordbury, aged 50, 
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Charlotte Amelia, daughter of the late 
W. Baker, esq. 

Kent.—Dec. 21. At Woolwich, in 
the house of her son-in-law Col. Sir John 
May, K.C.B. Elizabeth, widow of Robert 
Broff, esq. late of Pennington House, 
Hants. 

Dec. 27. At Linton, aged 22, the 
Right. Hon. Charles-James Mann, Vis- 
count Brome, only son of Earl Cornwallis. 
He was member of New college, Oxford. 

Lately. At the house of his father, 
Royal Marine Infirmary, Woolwich, aged 
22, R. H. Parkin, M.D. M.R.C.S.L. 

. Jan. 6. At Ashford, in her 83d year, 
Ann, widow of Bertram Thorne, esq. 

LEIcESTERSHIRE.—Jan. 1. Aged 73, 
Barbara, wife of the Rev. J. Ord, of 
Langton Hall. 

Linco.nsuirE —Nov. 6. At South 
Ormsby, aged 85, Charles Burrell Massing- 
berd, esq. 

Dec. 21. At Barton, aged 60, Ann, 
eldest dau of late Rev. Abraham Green- 
wood, of Immingham, and formerly of 
Barton and Barrow. 

Dec. 29. Aged 35, Langley Bracken. 
bury, esq. solicitor, Clerk of Sewers for 
the Division of Lindsey. 

Jan. 8. Mary Arnall, wife of the Rev. 
Martin Sheath, of Wyberton Rectory. 

Jan. 13. At Louth, aged 36, Ann, 
widow of Edw. L’Oste, M.D. 

NorFroLk.—Dec. 26. In his 63d year, 
John Winn Thomlinson, esq. of Cley 
next the Sea. 

Lately. At Norwich, S. Stone, esq. 
Under Sheriff of the County. 

NortuamPron.—Dec. 19. At Peter- 
borough, aged 75, William Morley, esq. 
Solicitor. 

Jan. 16. At Kilsby, aged 46, J. Now- 
ell, esq. the contractor for the most stu- 
pendous works ever attempted by man, 
viz. the Watford tunnel, in Hertford- 
shire, and the Kilsby tunnel, in North- 
amptonshire, on the Birmingham railway. 
He has been cut off in the prime of life, 
without seeing the perfection of either 
undertaking. 

Oxon.—Dec. 22. At Kiddington house, 
Sarah, wife of D. C. Webb, esq. 

Jan. 14. At the lodgings of the War- 
den of Merton College, Ann-Erskine, 
eldest dau. of late Major-Gen. Dewar, of 
Gilston, co. Fife, and sister to Lady Car- 
michael Anstruther. 

Jan. 21. Aged 23, John C. Savage, 
esq. B.A. of Oriel college, eldest son of 
John Savage, esq. of Tetbury. 

Sator.—J. Jeudwine, esq. M.A. Se- 
cond Master of Shrewsbury Grammar 
School. 

SomERSET.—Dec. 17. At Bath, at an 
advanced age, Thomas (the well-known 
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Captain) Ashe, author of Travels in Ame- 
rica, three vols. 1806. The Spirit of the 
Book, a novel, 1808. The Liberal Critic, 
or Henry Percy, a novel, 1812. Commer- 
cial View of the Brazils and Madeira, 
1812. Ashe’s Confessions,&c. Mr. Ashe 
was in Oxford, a few weeks since, in a 
very distressed state, and received alms 
from the Anti-Mendicity Society. 

Dec. 23. At Misterton, William 
Hodge Cox, esq. only son of the late Rev. 
W. T. Cox, Rector of Cheddington, 
Dorset. 

Lately. At Bath, John-Savage-Craw- 
ley, younger son of Sir T. Crawley- 
Boevy, Bart. 


Dec. 31. Aged 92, James Newby, 
esq. of Bath. 
Jan. 3. At Bath, Sarah Bury, of 


Linwood Grange, co. Lincoln, eldest 
dau. of the late Rev. Brian Bury Bury, 
M.A. 


Jan. 4. At Lynchfield House, 
Bishops Lydeard, aged 56, Thomas Ma- 
let Charter, esq. Magistrate of the county. 

Jan. 7. At her son’s, aged 77, the 
mother of the Rev. Joseph Algar, M.A. 
Incumbent of Christ Church, Frome. 

Jan. 12. At Bath, Sarah Louisa, 4th 
dau. of the late Sir Stukeley, and sister 
to Sir Francis Shuckburgh, of Shuck- 
burgh Park, co. Warwick, Bart. 

Jan. 14, At Bath, Mrs. Katherine 
Whately, second dau. of Joseph Whately, 
D.D. late of Nonsuch Park, Surrey, and 
sister to the Archbishop of Dublin. 

Surrotk.—Jan. 1. At Livermere 
Park, near Bury, aged 79, Nathaniel Lee 
Acton, esq. 

Surrey.—Jan. 5. At Oak Lodge, 
Croydon, aged 66, Thos. Usborne, esq. 

Jan. 12. At Kew, Elizabeth, widow 
of Jas. Nooth, esq. of Bath, only dau. of 
the late John Bindley, esq. M.P. of 
Caversham Grove, Berks. 

Jan. 17. At Richmond, aged 68, the 
wife of Sir Edmond Stanley, late Chief 
Justice of Madras. 

Sussex.—Dec. 25. At Brighton, aged 
73, Robert Leete, esq. Secretary to the 
Catch Club, and Musical Director of the 
Glee Club. He had been at the head of 
glee parties for half a century, and was 
much esteemed by his professional bre- 
thren, who a few years ago presented him 
with a handsome piece of plate. 

At Brighton, aged 6, Charles Lamb, 
the second son of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd. 

Jan. 1. At Hastings, John H. West, 
esq. of Postern Park, Kent. 

Jan. 3. -At Hastings, aged 21, Mr. 
Edward Petre Novello, a young artist 
of remarkable promise. He lately finished 
an admirable full-length portrait of his 
talented sister, Clara Nove%io; and had 
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cultivated the higher branches of the art 
with a prospect of the greatest success. 
He was prematurely cut off in conse- 
quence of the rupture of a blood vessel. 

Warwick.—Nov... At Birmingham, 
Mr. John Beardsworth, of the Reposi- 
tory, the proprietor of the winner of the 
St. Leger, Birmingham, and several other 
first-rate horses. An extent had been put 
into his premises for post-horse duty, 
amounting to 7000/.; but it is expected 
that more than 20s. in the pound will be 
realized. He has left two unmarried 
daughters, and a third is married to a 
gentleman named Bird. Mr. Beards- 
worth had a good many cups won during 
his turf career. He was of humble origin. 

Dec. 28. At Leamington, Miss Fran- 
ces Carr, youngest dau. of the Bishop of 
Worcester. 

Witts.—Dec. 25. At Salisbury, aged 
66, Hannah, widow of Rev. W. Richards, 
Rector of Little Cheverell. 

Dec. 26. At Boyton, aged 89, Bridget, 
relict of Edm. Lambert, esq. and of the 
Rev. H. Lynam, and mother-in-law to 
John Benett, esq. M.P. 

Lately. Aged 27, John Glasier Sea- 
gram, M.D. second son of Dr. Seagram, 
of Bratton-house, near Westbury. 

WonrcEsTERSHIRE.—Dec. 25. At Old- 
berrow, aged 77, Charlotte, widow of the 
Rev. Sam. Peshall, M. A. eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Arch. Crawford, of the Manor- 
house, Chiswick. 

Lately. At Kempsey, Martha, widow 
of T. Barton, esq. of Donnington-house, 
Glouc. 

Jan, 8. In her 90th year, Mary, widow 
of the Rev. Joseph hater, View of 
Welland. 

Yorx.—Dec. 18. At York, aged 56, 
Hannah- Frances, wife of the Rev. Lamp- 
lugh Hird, Prebendary of York. 

Jan. 2. At York, aged 82, Geo. Pea- 
cock, esq. Alderman of York during 28 
years, and in 1810 and 1820, Lord Mayor. 

Jan. 7. At Potter Newton, aged 76, 
Lieut.-Colonel Armstrong. 

Jan. 17. At Hornby-castle, aged 34, 
Lady Charlotte-Mary- Anne- Georgiana, 
wife of Sackville Lane- Fox, esq. and only 
daughter of the Duke of Leeds. 

Wa rs.—Dec. 22. At Wynstay, Lady 
Henrietta- Antonia, wife of Sir Wat- 
kin Williams - Wynn,’ Bart.; sister to 
the Duchess of Northumberland. She 
was the elder dau. of Rt. Hon. Edward 
Clive, now Earl of Powis, by Lady Hen- 
rietta- Antonia Herbert, fourth but sole 
surviving dau. of Henry-Arthur Earl of 
Powis; was married in 18]7, and has left 
issue a daughter and two sons. 

Jan. 1. At Caer Howell, Montgome- 
ryshire, Sophia-Maria, wife of Major 
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Harrison, third dau. of late W. Ibert, 
esq. of Bowringsleigh, Devon. 

Jan. 16. At Gellydowill, Carmarthen. 
shire, Jane, wife of the Rev. Aug. Brig- 
stoke, and eldest dau: of the late David 
Davies, M.D. 

Jan. 20. At Milford, aged 24, Anne. 
Smith, wife of I. Delap Wilson, esq. and 
niece to the Hon. Robert Claxton, of the 
island of St. Christopher. 

ScorLanp.—Dec. 19. At Dunglass, 
aged 10, Anna, only dau. of Sir Jobn 
Hall. 

At Moy Hall, aged 86, Margaret, wi- 
dow of Sir Auneas Mackintosh, of Mac- 
kintosh, Bart. 

In Edinburgh, the Hon. Wm. Robert- 
son, late one of the senators of the Col. 
lege of Justice. 

IrELAND.—JLately. At Dromantine, co. 
Donoughmore, in his 114th year, Law- 
rence Crenny. He lived 70 years in the 
service of Mr. Innes's family. 

At Castletown, co. Cork, in his 100th 
year, J. Uniacke, esq. 

At Killaghy Castle, co. Tipperary, John 
Despard, esq. 

In Ennis, Edmond M‘Garth, esq. 
M.D. formerly of the 28th light dragoons. 

Jan. 6. At Belfast, aged 42, Edward 
Francis Moore, esq. son to Ross Moore, 
esq. of Carlingford, and nephew to the 
Rt. Hon. Isaac Corry, Chancellor of the 
Irish Exchequer. He entered the army 
at the age of 15, in the 45th regt., served 
during the Peninsular campaigns, and in 
the East Indies, but at 27 years of age 
was compelled by ill health to retire from 
active service. 

July 31. On his passage from Bom- 
bay, Capt. Watson, of H. M. 57th foot. 

Ang. 4, At Hyde Hall, co. Otsego, 
New York, aged 67, George Clarke, esq. 
of Hyde Hall, co, Chester, and Swans- 
wick, Jamaica. 

dug. 5. At Santiago, Chili, aged 26, 
James Norris, second and only surviving 
son of the late James Ludman, esq. of 
Haselbury, Somersetshire, formerly of 
Homerton, Middlesex. ‘ 

Nov. 27. At Genoa, aged 29, Ellen 
Maria, the wife of J. Ley Gibbs, esq. 

Nov. 28. At Lausanne, aged 52, the 
Princess de Montfort, consort of Jerome 
Bonaparte, and sister to the reigning King 
of Wirtemberg. She had quitted Italy, 
and retired for several months past with 
her three children to Switzerland. Her 
conjugal fidelity drew forth the following 
eulogy from the Emperor at St. Helena: 
—* There exists a noble testimony in 
favour of Jerome—uamely, the love with 
which he has inspired his wife. The 
conduct of this woman, when, after my 
fall, her father, that terrible King of Wir- 
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temberg, that despotic and cruel man, 
sought to cause her.to be divorced, was 
admirable. The Princess has, with her 
own hands, engraved her name on the 
tablets of history.” 

Lately, At Manheim, Germany, aged 
60, Mrs. E. M. H. Massingberd, wife of 
P. L. Massingberd, esq. of Gunby- Hall, 
co. Lincoln, 

In Spain, shot by the Carlists, Major 
Harley, of the British Auxiliary Legion. 

At Caserta, near Naples, aged 27, 
Harriet Baroness Ciccarelli, youngest 
daughter of the late Matthew Higgins, 
esq. of Bennown, Ireland. 

At Lichtenstein, Major-Gen. Count 
Vincent Esterhazy, son-in-law of the 
reigning Prince John of Lichtenstein, 
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one of the bravest officers of Germany in 
the wars against Napoleon, and recently 
appointed to notify to King Leopold the 
accession of the present Emperor of 
Austria. 

At Vienna, a favourite comic actor 
named Ignatius Schuster. The following 
inscription has been placed upon his 
tomb :—** Here lies Ignatius Schuster, 
who made Vienna laugh daily for 30 
years, and caused it to weep only once— 
upon the day of his death.” 

Doctor Paganini, brother of the cele- 
brated violinist, leaving property, it is 
Stated, to the value of 400,000 francs. 
His passion for music was almost as great 
as his brother’s, although it does not 
appear that he played on any instrument. 
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Christened. Buried. 2and 5 149] 50 and 60 186 
Males 779 1565 Males 841 1679 Fi 5 and 10 63] 60 and 70 195 
Females 786 Females 838 2 J10 and 20 41) 70 and 80 159 

= ) 20 and 30 99) 80 and 90 84 
Whereof have died still-born and under Qf 30 and 40 125/90 and 100 5 
CWO yeaTs O1d.....sceeseereeceeeeers seeecceees 386 40 and 50 167 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Jan. 19, 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
£214 &146 @la @i4 & ia «& 
36 5 | 2710 | 18 8 | 27 11]|32 2 | 3410 
PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Jan. 28. 
Kent Bags........s00+- 4. 10s. to 62. 6s. | Farnham (seconds) O2 -Os. to O2 Os. 
Sussex.. ... --Ol. Os. to Ol Os. | Kent Pockets...... 5l. 0s. to 7. Os. 
BOONE, snssecnsscinoseres Ol. Os. to Ol. Os. | Sussex..... ........ 32 15s. to 4. 15s, 
Farnham (fine) .......92 3s. to 102, 12s, | Essex ..... aon ine . 31. 15s. to 4. lds, 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, Jan. 26. . 
Smithfield, Hay, 37. 10s. to 47. 5s,—Straw, 17. 9s. to 17. 13s.— Clover, 4/. Os. to 57. 0s. 


SMITHFIELD, Jan. 25. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 





| ee icensabies 3s. 8d. to 4s. 8d. | Lamb...........00.. +see-Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
|, a 3s. 4d. to 4s. 10d. Head of Cattle at Market, Jan. 25. 

es 4s. Od. to 5s. 8d. | ee 2,625 Calves 180 
Pork....00000 000 soseeeed8. Od. to 48. Gd. Sheep & Lambs 18,644 Pigs 330 


COAL MARKET, Jan. 25. 

Walls Ends, from 19s. 6d. to 22s. 3d. per ton. Other sorts from 17s. Od. to 21s. Od. 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 48s. Od. Yellow Russia, 42s. 6d, 
SOAP.—Yellow, 58s. Mottled, 62s. Curd,  s. 

CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d. 


PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill. 


Birmingham Canal, 257.——— Ellesmere and Chester, 84.—— Grand Junction, 
226. Kennet and Avon, 20. —— Leeds and Liverpool, 510.—Regent’s, 15}. 
Rochdale, 0.—— London Dock Stock, 59.—— St. Katharine’s, 86. —— West 
India, 103. Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 220.——Grand Junction Water 
Works, 52.——West Middlesex,''77.—— Globe Insurance, 150.—— Guardian, 354. 
—Hope, 6}.——Chartered Gas Light, 485.——Imperial Gas, 42.—— Pheenix Gas, 
234.—— Independent Gas, 484.——General United, 354.——- Canada Land Com. 
pany, 374.——Reversionary Interest, 130. 

For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 
From December 26, 1835, to January 25, 1836, both inclusive. 
Fahrenheit’s Therm. 


Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
! : a4 




























































































a4 . |44 . 
saldE| ¢ Se) salf2) 2 Sz] ¢ 
mSISE S| & | Weather. |2S/55/.2 |\S|| 3 | Weather. 
aa oz A —inl m Aa oe ” =* 
Dec} ° | ° | ° |lin. pts. Jan.) ° | °:| © Jin, pts, 
26 | 24 | 24 | 26 |30, 35 |cloudy 11 | 32 | 36 | 41 |/29, 30 ‘do. rain 
27 | 33 | 38 | 38] , 25 fair 12 | 32 | 38| 30) , 43 fair 
28 | 45 | 48 | 39 | , 10 |cloudy 13 | 32 | 40 | 40 || , 86 |do. 
29| 44/43/44) , 25 |do. 14 | 45 | 48 | 49 || , 80 leldy. windy 
30 | 46 | 48 | 37 | , 18 |do. 15 | 44. | 44 | 38 || , 67 fair 
31 | 30 | 35 | 36 | , 30 |do. foggy 16 | 33 | 39 | 32 ||30, 20 do. cloudy 
J.1 | 29 | 28} 21 | , 40 /do. snow 17 | 388 | 42 | 32) , 27 |do. do. 
2| 21 | 27] 32 | , 64\do. 18 | 36 | 42 | 43 | , 14 |cloudy 
3| 38] 42/44 | , 44 |do 19 | 34 | 38 | 35) , 30 ido. 
4/48/50) 48 | , 20 (do. 20 | 38 | 45.38 | , 20 do. 
5| 47/53/48 | , 24 fair 21 | 38 | 41 | 41 |29, 80 |do. 
6 | 46 | 48 | 43 |, 20 |cloudy 22 | 44 | 50 | 47 |, 56 do. rain 
7 | 37 | 39 | 40 |29, 94 |do. 23 | 52 | 54/45 || , 60 |do. 
8| 40 | 42 | 34 | , 98 ldo. 24 | 48 | 50 | 45 |30, 00 fair 
9| 30 | 33| 33 | ,96\do.snow || 25 | 40 | 46 | 41 | , 36 ldo. 
10 | 31 | 321 382 | , 40 |do. do. _ | 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From December 28, 1835, to January 27, 1836, both inclusive. 
:| ad | as 3s |e l¢.| 3 | le F 
8/3 gal. |8 lors 5 S\2 Zo. a 
7/8/58 (Ss PsS8| oO jee eesi.u! § | Ex. Bills, 
& 5 Z2luming| Sn |o 5M S'S Sise aa) 9 
2) 83 | 88 |BSBs| 48 Ree salzs) 2 | £1000. 
$| 8) ee | ed [Me ps <isaan = UD P| 
aie ie Ce) 2) Py é 
28211490 3 | 983 16); 2 3pm. 14 16 pm. 
29212 |90 j——/ 994 99 | 164|— 2pm. | 16 14pm. 
30212:/905 3——— 993 994 164|\—————_| 2 4pm.| 14 16 pm. 
31212390; 1\———| 993 994 163|—! 2 3pm.| 13 15 pm. 
12124904 4——/ 994| 993 ——|—— 1 3pm.) 14 16 pm. 
91g ¥ 993 | 16j;—-——|_| 3 4pm.| 14 16 pm. 
4213 (91g —| 993 163/——_————_| 2 3pm.! 15 17 pm. 
52135 91g 3! 100 100. — 4 3pm.| 15 18 pm. 
6214 91g 291g g~—100399§ 3| 16 — 2524 6pm. | 18 20pm. 
7214391g g 915 4|——|100§ 994 3} 163, 5pm. | 18 21 pm. 
8——91z 4914 43— 1003993 4) 16 ——|252 | 7 4pm.| 19 22 pm. 
9214 913 4/914 4-—— 100399 4) 16g, 20 24 pm. 
11214 91 491g 4100; 1003993 4 16g] 253 | 5 7pm.| 23 21 pm. 
12214 91g 491g 4100 1005993 — §| 163-2524] 5 7pm.| 21 23 pm. 
13214 91g 491 4— 100 \99$ 3 16: —|— 253 6pm. | 20 22 pm. 
14214 91g 90% 141005 1003 99$ 4) 163-252 | 4 6 pm./ 19 21 pm. 
152145914 4'903 1|——100399%  4| 163,103 |2523| 4pm. | 18 20 pm. 
16214 \914 §90: 1——100 \99g 4! 16 | 2533| 4 6 pm.| 18 20 pm. 
182143914 490% 1——100 |993 4) 164| 90 oe 3 5pm.| 17 20 pm. 
192143914 490% 1/100§ 100 [995 ) 1632523] 3 5pm. 19 17 pm. 
2021441914 490% 13/1003 1003995 3) 163|——'1023'2523| 3 5pm.| 19 17 pm. 
21215 913 §914 4/——100399§ 4) 163) 903103 [253 | 3 5pm.| 17 19 pm. 
22215 91g 491 4]—-|100 99% 4) 16g) 89} ——|2534| 3 5pm.| 17 19 pm. 
23215 91g 4/91§ 1—/1003994  §| 16g, -——_|—__| 5 3pm.| 19 17 pm. 
25214491 4191 4110031003994 3) 16g———254, | 6 4pm.| 18 20 pm. 
26215 |914 191 4)100 100 995 4) 163\--_1254 | 4 6 pm.| 20 22 pm. 
27215 915 gi91 4;—|100399§ 3) 16s, 6 pm. | 20 23 pm. 




































































J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill, 
late Richarpson, Goopiuck, and ARNULL, 





J. B, NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 
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RUINS OF THE CHAPTER HOUSE 


or 


THORNTON ABBEY, LINCOLNSHIRE. 
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Mele date 50. 








» WESTMINSTER, 


THILL STREET. 

















